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1,” E order and method, that have been fol- 


obſerved in 


lowed in the former part of this Work, 
cannot be continued, without the greateſt incon- 
veniences, in this Fourth Book, which, relates to 
the modern hiſtory of the church. From the com- 
mencement of the ſixteenth century, the face of 
religion was remarkably changed ; the diviſions, 


The method 


the preced- 
ing part of 
this hiſtory 
changed in 

the Fourth 
book, | 


that had formerly perplexed the church, increaſed | 


conſiderably; and the Chriſtian ſocieties, that re- 
linquiſhed the eſtabliſhed forms of divine worſhip, 
and erected themſelves into ſeparate aſſembles, 


upon principles different from thoſe of the Roman 


hierarchy, . multiplied from day to day. This 


circumſtance renders it impoſſible to preſent in 


one connected ſeries, or, as it were, in one con- 


tinued tablature, the events, viciſſitudes, and 


revolutions, that happened in the church, divided 


its members, and enfeebled the dominion of its 
tyrants, From the period an which we now enter, 
the bond of unlon among Chriſtians, that ha 

been formed by a blind obedience to the Roman 


pontifs, was everywhere either diſſolved, or, at 


eaſt, relaxed; and conſequently this period of 


our: hiſtory mult be divided into a multitude of 


branches, into as many parts, as there were fa- 


mous ſects that aroſe in this century. 

II. It is however proper to obſerve here, that 
many of the events, which diſtinguiſh this cen- 
tury, had a manifeſt relation to the church in 

general, and not to any Chriſtian ſociety in par- 
B 3 ticular. 


The hiſtory 
of the 
church in 
this century 
may be di. 
vided into 
two general 


| 9 


4 1INTRODPQTION. .. 


ticular. And as theſe events deſerve to be men- 

oned ſeparately, on account of their remarkable 

tendency to throw a light upon the ſtate of Chriſt- 

ianity in general, as well as upon the hiſtory of 

— "= particular Chriſtian ſociety, we ſhall a 

fore divide this Fourth Book into two main and 

principal parts, of which the one ſhall contain the 

General, and the other the Particular History W the 

ng tl Chriſtian Religion. 

The 3 NI. To 1 4 General Hiſtory belong. all, thoſe 

IE: events which relate to the ſtate of Chriltianity, 55 

irq extent, conſidered in itſelf and in its utmoſt extent, to the 

Chriſtian church viewed in the general, and ab- 

ſtracted from the miſerable and multiplied | divi- 

fions into which it was rent by the paſſions of men. 

Under this head we ſhall take notice of the ad- 

vancement and progreſs of Chriſtianity in general, 

without any regard to the particular ſets that 

were thus inſtrumental in promoting its intereſts ; 

nor ſhall we omit the conſideration of certain doc- 

trines, rites, and inſtitutions, which appeared 

worthy of. admiſſion to all, or, at leaſt, to the 

W part of the Chriſtian ſes, and which 

conſequently produced everywhere changes and 

5 improvements of more or leſs importance. | 

hl Particular IV. In the Particular Hiſtory of this century, 

I wo. qe Propoſe paſſing in review, in their proper 

order, the various ſects into which the Chriſtian 

I Church was divided. This part of our work, for 

. c the ſake of method and preciſion, we ſhall Tub- 

ö | c = divide into two, In the fr} we ſhall comprehend 

What relates to the more ancient Chriſtian ſects, 

both in the eaſtern and weſtern hemiſpheres; 

While the /econd ſhall be confined to the hiſtory of 

thoſe more modern ſocieties, the date of Whole 

brigin is poſterior to the Reformation in Germany. 
In the accounts that are here to be given of the 

circumſtances, fate, and doctrines of each ſect, 

the ee laid down inthe Preface to this No 

W _ 
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ſhall be ri obſerved, as far as is . 


ſince it ſeems the moſt adapted to lead us to an 
accurate knowledge of the nature, progreſs, and 
tenets of every Chriſtian ſociety, that aroſe in 
theſe times of diſcord. _ 

V. The moſt momentous event that dittin⸗ 
guiſhed the church after the fifteenth century, and 
we may add, the moſt glorious of all the Revolu- 
tions that happenedi in the ſtate of Chriſtianity ſince 
the time of its divine and immortal Founder, was 


that happy change introduced into religion, which 


is known by the title of the Bleſſed Reformation. 
This grand revolution, which aroſe in Saxo 


Hiſtory of 


the Refor« | 


mation. 


from ſmall beginnings, not only ſpread itſelf with - 
the utmoſt rapidity through all the European pro- 
vinces, but alſo extended its efficacy more or leſs 


to the moſt diſtant parts of the globe, and may be 


juſtly conſidered as the main and principal ſpring 


which has moved the nations from that illuſtrious 
period, and occaſioned the greateſt part both of 
thoſe civil and religious revolutions that fill the 


annals of hiſtory down to our times. The face 


of Europe was, in a more eſpecial manner, changed 
by this great event. The preſent age feels yet, 


in a ſenſible manner, and ages to come will con- 


tinue to perceive, the ineſtimable advantages it 
produced, and the inconveniences of which it has 


been the innocent occaſion. The hiſtory therefore 


of ſuch an important revolution, from whence ſo 


many others have derived their origin, and whoſe 


relations and connexions are ſo extenſive and uni- 
verſal, demands undoubtedly a peculiar degree 


of attention, and has an unqueſtionable right to 
the principal place in ſuch à work as this. We 
therefore now proceed to give a compendious 
view of the modern hiſtory of the Chriſtian church, 


according to the plan and method * laid 
down, 5 
. B 6" 


4 


CENT. 
r 


The diviſion 
of the firſt 


I. 7 


81e r. 1. | 


we 


2 SIXTEENTH. CENTURY. 


SECTION 4. 


- The ren; of the RuvonnaTiOn. 5 


| HE FO of * 3 is FER 
1 ample and extenſive to be comprehended 
without a certain degree of confuſion, in the un- 
interrupted narration of one Section; we ſhall 
thereſo e divide it into Four Parts. 


The Figsr will contain An Account of 1 the State = 


of Chriſtianity CPE: the Commencement of the Re- ; 


formation. 
The SxconD, 7. be H Rory FP the. 8 
from its firſt. Beginnings until the date of i the Confe Mon 


drawn up at Augſburg. 


The TarirD will exhibit 4 View of the ſame. 
Hi ory, from this latter period to the Commencement |. 


of * war of Smalcald. And 


The Fouxrz will carry it * to The Peace 


that was entered into with the Abeitors of the Refor- 
mation in the year 1355 [a]. This diviſion is na- 
tural; it ariſes ſpontaneouſiy from the events 


themſelves. 
CHAP. 


[a] The writers of the Hi ory f the Reformation, of every 


rank and order, are enumerated by the very learned PII Ir. 


Faip. Hang (who bimſelf deſerves a moſt eminent rank in 


this claſs), in his Hiforia Sacrorum a Luthero E mendatorum, 
Part I. cap. i. p. 1. and by Jo. Als, Fapr:icivs, in his 


TCentifolium Lutheranum, park II. cap, clxxxvit. p. 863,—The 


greateſt part, or at leaſt the moſt eminent, of this lift of authors 


- muſt be conſulted by ſuch As defire a farther confirmation or 


illuſtration. 


Po. 4 


JJ) _ 


bellion again 
ful commotions, which had been excited in the 


CHAP. J. The HI STORY, ” _ REFORMATION. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


Concerning the ate 0 f the Chriftian Church ber 
1 Reformation. ps 


I. BOUT ths dommencament of this cen- 


m b angufſie 3” nor had they, as things ap- 
peared to be ſituated, the leaſt reaſon to appre- 
hend any 8 ce to their pretenſions, or re- 

their authority; ſince thoſe dread- 


preceding ages by the Waldenſes, Albigenſes, 
and Beghards, and lately by the Bohemians, were 
entirely ſuppreſſed, and had yielded to the united 
powers of counſel and the ſword. Such of the 


Waldenſes as yet remained, lived contented under 


tury the Roman pontifs lived in the ut- 


c E N T. 
XVI. NI 
8 EC To L 
— — 
Things are | 
in a quite | 


Nate at the 


beginning 
of this cen» 
wry. 


the difficulties of extreme poverty in the vallies 


of Piedmont, and propoſed to themſelves no higher 
earthly felicity, than that of leaving to their de- 
ſcendants that wretched and obſcure corner of 
Europe, which ſeparates the Alps from the Pyrenean 
mountains; while the handful of Bohemians, that 
ſurvived the ruin of their faction, and ſtill perſe- 
vered in their oppoſition to the Roman yoke, had 
neither ſtrength nor knowledge adequate to any 
new attempt, and therefore, inſtead of inſpiring 
terror, became objects of contempt. _ 


IT. We muſt not, however, conclude from this The com · 


apparent tranquillity and ſecurity of the pontifs 


plaints a- 
gainſt the 


and their adherents, that their meaſures were ap- popes and 


plauded, or their chains worn without reluctance. 


illaſtration of the matters which I EE to * briefly 


in the courſe of this Hiſtory, The illuſtrious names of 


 StE1ban. and SECKENDORFF), and others, who have dillin- 
guiſhed themſelves in this kind of erudition, are too well 


known to render it neceſſary to recommend their works to the 


| peruſal of the curious reader. 


8 B * | This 


clergy inef- - 
fectual. 


7 
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This was far from being the caſe. '\ Not only pri- 
vate perſons, : but alfo the moſt powerful princes 


and ſovereign ſtates, exclaimed loudly againſt the 


deſpotic dominion of the pontifs, the fraud, vio- 
nce, avarice, and injuſtice that prevailed in 
their counſels, the arroganee, tyranny, and ex- 


5 tortion of their legates, the unbridled licentiouſ- 
neſs and enormous crimes of the clergy and monks 


of all denominations, the unrighteous ſeverity 
and partiality of the Roman laws, and demanded 


publickly, as their anceſtors had done before 


+ - them, a Reformation of the church, in its head and 
in its members, and a general council to accom- 
pliſh that neceſſary and happy purpoſe |]. But 


theſe complaints and demands were not carried ſo 
far as to produce any good effect; ſince. they 
came from perſons who. never preſumed to enter- 
tain the leaſt doubt about the ſupreme authority 


of the pope in religious matters, and who, of con- 


ſequence, inſtead of attempting, themſelves, to 


bring about that reformation that was ſo ardently 
deſired, remained entirely unactive, and looked 
for redreſs to the court of Rome, or to a general 
council. As long as the authority of the Roman 


pontif was held ſacred, and pie juriſdiction ſu- | 


preme, there could be no reaſon to expect any 
conſiderable reformation either of the corruptions 


: of the church or of the manners of the clergy. 


_ [3] Theſe complaints and accuſations have been largely enu- 


i, merated by ſeveral writers, See, among many others, V aL. 


Ex. Lorschrkus, in Afis et documentis Reformationis, tom. 


 PRIAN, Profat, ad Wilk. Ern. Tenzelii Hiftoriam Ręfurmat. 


. Publiſhed at Zeipfc in 8vo, in the year 17 17.,—The grievances, 


© complained of by the Germans in particular, are amply men- 


tioned by J. E. Georcivs, in his Gravamina Imperator. er 


MWoationis German, adverſus ſidem Roman. cap. vii. p. 261. 


Nor do the wiſer and more learned among the modern Ro- 


maniſts pretend to deny that the church and clergy, before the 
time of LuTuzR, were corrupted in a very high degree. 
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Cr. I. The H TOY of the ReyorMaTION, | 


II. Tf auh thing fee med proper to deſtroy the © 2. 
gloomy empire of ſuperſtition, and to alarm the R 


i ecurity of the lordly pontifs, Ait, Was the reſtora- 
tion of learning in Europe, and the number of men 


The Reſlo- 1 


of genius that aroſe,” of a ſudden, under the be- tearaing. 


nign influence of that auſpicious revolution. But 
even this new ſcene of things was inſufficient to 
terrify the lords of the church, or to make them 
apprehend the decline of their power. It is true, 
indeed, this happy revolution in the republic of 
letters diſpelled the gloom of ignorance, and 
kindled in the minds of many the love of 
truth and ſacred liberty. Nay, it is alſo certain 
that many of theſe great men, ſuch as ExASsMus 
and others, 8 the delicacy of their wit, or 
levelled the fury of their indignation, at the ſu- 
perſtitions of the times, the corruptions of the 
prieſthood, the abuſes that reigned in the court 
of Rome, and the brutiſh manner of the Monaſtic 
Orders. But this was not ſufficient, ſince none 
had the courage to ſtrike at the root of the evil, 
to attack the papal juriſdiction and ſtatutes, which 
were abſurdly, yet artfully ſanctified by the title 
of canon law, or to call in queſtion that ancient 
and moſt pernicious opinion, that Chrift had eſta- 
bliſhed a vicegerent at Rome, clothed with his 
fupreme and unlimited authority, Entrenched, 
therefore, within theſe ſtrong-holds, the pontifs 
looked upon their own authority and the peace of 
the church as beyond the reach of danger, and 
treated with indifference the threats and invectives 
of their enemies. Armed, moreover, with power 
to puniſh, and abundantly. furniſhed with the 
means of rewarding in the moſt alluring manner, 
they were ready, on every commotion, to cruſh 
the obſtinate, and to gain over the mercenary to 
their cauſe; and this indeed could not but con- 
tribute conſiderably to the ſtability of their do- 


; - .* TY, Hence. 
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CENT, IV. Hence it was, that the biſhops of . 
1. lived! in the utmoſt ſecurity and eaſe, and being 
entirely free from apprehenſions and cares 5 
r every kind, followed without reluctance, and 
8 gratified without. any limitation or reſtraint, the 
Pio t. various demands of their luſts and paſſions. 
 ALexanpes VI., whom humanity diſowns, and 
15 who is rather to be conſidered as a monſter than 
as a man, whoſe deeds excite horror, and whoſe 
enormities place him among the moſt execrable 
tyrants of ancient times, ſtained the commence- 
ment of this century by the moſt tremendous 
crimes. The world was delivered from this papal 
fiend in the year 1503, by the poiſonous draught 
which he had prepared for others, as is generally 
believed; though there are hiſtorians that attri- 
bute his death to ſickneſs and old-age[c]. He 
was ſucceeded. in the Pontificate by Plus III., 
who, in leſs than a month, was deprived by death 
of that high dignity. The vacant chair was ob- 
tained by fraud and bribery by JuLian DE La 
Rovere, Who aſſumed the denomination of 
90 Jus ** 
lahr 11. V. To the odious liſt of vices . Pk 
OE Jos II. diſhonoured the pontificate, we may 
add the moſt ſavage ferocity, the moſt audacious 
arrogance, the moſt deſpotic vehemence of temper, 
and the moſt extravagant and frenetic paſſion for 
war and bloodſhed. He began his military en- 
terprizes by entering into a war with the Venetians, 
after having ſtrengthened his cauſe by an alliance 
with the emperor and the king of France Id. He 


[e] See the Life of At.vxamper VI., in two volumes, 8v0. 
[ by Alex. Gos Dbox, Eſq.—As alſo another life of the ſame 
pontif, written with more moderation, and ſubjoined, along 
with that of Lto X., to the firſt volume of the learned and 
ingenious work, intituled, Hiftoire du Droit publique Ecche- 
Jaftique Frangois, par M. D. B. publiſhed in 4to, at London, 
„ 
1 See Do Bos, H. iftoire de 2 Ligue 4 Cambray, publiſhed 
at the. Hague in in two volumes, 8vo, in the year 1710, 
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afterwards laid ſiege to Ferrara; and, at length, E A r. 
turned his arms againſt his former ally, the French 3 20. 1. 


monarch, in conjunction with the Venetians, 
Spaniards, and Swiſs, whom he had dtawn into 


this war, and engaged in his cauſe by an offenſive - 


league. His whole pontificate, in ſhort, was one 
continued ſcene. of military tumult 3 nor did | he 
ſuffer Europe to enjoy a moment's tranquillity as 


long as he lived. We may eaſily imagine the 


miſerable condition of he church under a vicar 


a bY | 3 3 3 86 1 FRE 1 
of Cngisr, who lived ih camps, amidſt the din of 
arms, and who was arabitious of no other fame 


than that which aroſe from battles won and cities 


laid deſolate. Under ſuch a pontif all things muſt - 


have gone to ruin; the laws muſt have been ſub- 


verted, the diſcipline of the church deſtroyed, 


and the genuine luſtre of true religion entirely 


elne, 


VI. Nevertheleſs, from this dreadful cloud that The coun: 
hung over Europe, ſome rays of light ſeemed to ef. 


break forth, that promiſed a better ſtate of things, 
and gave ſome reaſon to expect that reformation 
in the church, that was ſo ardently and ſo uni- 


verſally deſired. Lewis XII., king of France, 


provoked by the inſults he had received from this 
arrogant pontif, meditated revenge, and even 
cauſed a medal to be ſtruck with a menacing in- 
ſcription, expreſſing his reſolution to overturn the 
power of Rome, which was repreſented by the title 
of Babylon on this coin [ez]. Several cardinals alſo, 
encouraged by the protection of this monarch and 
the emperor MaxiMILIAN I., aſſembled, in the 


year 1511, a council at Piſa, with an intention to 


5 [e] See B. Cuxisr. $1613MuND, LIE II Commentatio de 
nummis Ludevici XII., Epigraphe, PerRDam BiByLoNis 
NOMEN, n/ignibus; Leiplic, 1717,—See alſo T he/aurus Epi- 


Aolicus Crozianus, tom. 1. p. 238. 243.—Corxr ox iA, Hiftoire 


Litter, de la Ville de Lyon, tom ii. p. 443.— The authenticity 
and occaſion of this medal have been much diſputed, and, as 
18 well known, have afforded matter of keen debate. 
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CEN r. ſet bounds to the tyranny of this furious pontif, 


XVI. 


Ser. 1 


757 Hisrohv of the Revontuition, © . 


and to correct and reform the Errors and corrup- 


——— tions of a ſuperſtitious church. Jortus, on the 


treated them with mockery and laughter. 


other hand, relying on his own ſtrength, and on 


the power of his allies, beheld theſe "threatening 


appearances without the leaſt concern, na 15 
E 


did not, however, negle& the methods of ren- 


dering ineffectual the efforts of his enemies, that 


Fu dictated, and therefore gave orders for 
a council to meet in the palace of the Lateran in 


the year 1512|f}, in which the decrees of the 
council of Piſa were condemned and annulled in 


the moſt injurious and inſulting terms. This 


| LeoX, 


| patience under events of that nature. 


condemnation would, undoubtedly, have been 
followed with the moſt dire and formidable ana- 
themas againſt Lewis and other Princes, had not 


death ſnatched away this audacious pontif, in the 


year 1512, in the midſt of his ambitious and vin- 
dictive projects. 

VII. He was ſucceeded, in the year 1513, by 
tis X., of the family of M:picis, who, though 


of a milder diſpoſition than his predeceſſor, was 
nevertheleſs equally indifferent about the intereſts 


of religion and the advancement of true piety. He 
was a protector of men of learning, and was him- 
ſelf learned as far as the darkneſs of the age would 

admit of. His time was divided between conver- 
ſation with men of letters and pleaſure; though i i 


muſt be obſerved, thar-the greateſt part of it was 


conſecrated to the fatter. He had an invincible 
averſion to whatever was accompanied with ſoli- 
citude and care, and diſcovered the gteateſt im- 
He was 
remarkable for his prodigality, luxury, and im- 


| prudence, and has even been charged with im- 
Piety, if not atheiſm. He did not however ; 


M1 Hasi cal, tom. ix. p. 1559. 
| neglest | 
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neglect the grand ob 


» 
— 


promoting and advaneing the opulence and gran- 


deur of the Roman ſee. For he took the utmoſt 
care that nothing ſhould. be tranſacted in the coun- 


cil of the Lateran, which Juiius had afſembled 
and left fitting, that had the leaſt tendency to 
favour the Reformation of the church. He went 
ſtill farther; and, in a conference which he had 


W with Fzancis I. king of France, at Bologna, he 


engaged that monarch to abrogate the Pragmatic 


W $anfio [g], which had been ſo long odious to the 


popes of Rome, and to ſubſtitute in its place ano- 
ther body of laws, more' advantageous to the 
papacy, which were impoſed upon his ſubjects 
under the title of the Concordate, and received 
with the utmoſt indignation and reluctance [+]. 


g We have mentioned this Pragmatic Sanction, Cent. XV. 
Part II. Chap. II. $ XVI. note [el, and given there ſome 
account of its nature and deſign. This important edict is pub- 
liſhed at large in the eighth volume of the Concilia HaR DVI I, 
P- 949, as 18 the Concordate, that was ſubſtituted in its place, 
in the ninth volume of the ſame work, p. 1867. and in Le1B- 
NIiTzZ, his Mantiſſa Codicis Diplomat. part I. p. 158. part IT; 
p. 358.— The hiſtory of theſe two. pieces is given in an ample 
and accurate manner by biſhop Buzner, in his Hiftory of the 
Reformation, vol. ili. p. 3.-—See alſo, on the ſame ſubject, 
De Boviay, Hiftoria Academ, Pariſ. tom. vi. p. 61—109. 
Du Cros, Hiftoire de Louis X1,— Hiſtoire du Droit Eccle/raftique 


A | Frangois, tom, i. Dill, ix. p. 415.—Menigiana, tom. iii. p. 285. 


ei] The king went in perſon to the parliament to offer 


the Concerdate to be regittered, and letters patent were made 


out requiring all the judges and courts of juſtice to obſerve 


this Ad, and ſee it executed. The parliament, after delibe- 


rating a month upon this important matter, concluded not to 
regiſter the Concordate, but to obſerve ſtill the Pragmatic, un- 


 lels the former edict was received and eſtabliſhed in as great an 


aſſembly as that was, which publiſhed the larter in the reign of 
CnARU ES VII. And when by violence and force they were 
obliged to publiſh the Concordate, they joined to this publica- 
tion a-ſolemn proteſt, and an appeal from the pope to the next 
general council, into both which meaſures the univerſity and 
the clergy entered with the greateſt alacrity and zeal. But 
royal and papal deſpotiſm at length prevailed. Fl | 
1 Fon | The 


ect which the generality of e KA 
ais predeceſſors had ſo much at heart, even the s er 1. 
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Cx x T. VIII. The raging thirſt of dominion that con- 
8 NN V fumed theſe pontifs, and their: arrogant endeavours 
— to cruſh and oppreſs all that came within the 
Te reach of their power, were accompanied with the 
e inſatiable avarice. All the Provinces of 


Europe were, in a manner, drained to enrich theſe 
Lara tyrants,” Who were _ perpetually gaping | 


= The chancellor De 8 whe, was principally concerned 
in promoting the Concordate, has been generally regarded az an 
enemy to the liberties of the Gallican church. The illuſtrious 
and learned preſident Haingu LT has not, however, heſitated 
to defend his memory againſt this accuſation, and to juſtify the 
Concordate as an equitable contract, and as a meaſure attended 
with leſs inconveniencies than the Pragmatic Sandtion. He 
obſerves, that by the king's being inveſted, by the Concordate, 
with the privilege of nominating to the biſhoprics and vacant 
| benefices of the firſt claſs, many corruptions and abuſes were 
prevented, which aroſe. from the ſimoniacal practices that pre- 
vailed almoſt every where while, according to the Pragmatic, 
Sandion, every church choſe its biſhop, and every monaſtery 
its abbot. He obſerves moreover, that this nomination was 
the natural right of the crown, as the moſt conſiderable part 
of the great benefices had been created by the kings of France ; 
and he inſiſts particularly on this conſideration, that the right, 
which chriſtiam communities have to chuſe their leaders, cannot 
be exerciſed by ſuch large bodies without much confuſion and 
many inconveniencies ; and that the ſubjects, by entruſting 
their ſqvereign with the government of the fate, inveſt him 
Iglo facto with an authority over the church, which is a part of 
the ſtate and its nobleſt branch. See Hainauur, Abregs 
Chrenologique de] Hiftoire de F rance, in the Particular Remarks. 
| oy are placed at the end of the reign of LEWIS XIV. 
The moſt ſpecious objection that was made to the Concordate 
was this: that, in return for the nomination to the vacant 
benefices, the king granted to the popes the aunates, or fir/# 
Fruits, which had ſo long been complained of as an intolerable 
rievance. There is, however, no mention of this equivalent 
in the Concordate, And it was by a papal bull that ſucceeded 
this compact. that the pontifs claimed the payment of the fu 
Fruits, of which they had put themſelves in poſſeſſion in the 
year 1316, and which had been ſuſpended by the Pragmatic 
Sandion. See the Hiſtoire du Droit Ecelefiaſtique Frangois, As 
this ſubſtitution of the Concordate, in the place of the Prag- 
matic Sanfion, was a moſt important tranſaction, and had a 
very great influence upon the minds of the Engliſh,” the tran- 
ſlator judged it ed to give here Tome account of that 
ICs | | | 
N alter 
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after new acceſſions of wealth, in order to aug- ON NT. 
| ment the number of their friends and the ſtability Sn = * 
Jof their dominion. And indeed, according to - 
che notions commonly entertained, the rulers of 
W rhe church ſeemed to have a fair enough pretext, 
from the nature of their character, to demand * 
ſort of tribute from their flock; for none can | 
deny to the ſupreme [governors of any ſtate (ang h 
Wy fuch was the character aſſumed by the popes) the 

W privilege of levying tribute from thoſe over whom 
they bear rule. But as the name of tribute was 
every way proper to alarm the jealouſy and excite 
the indignation of the civil magiſtrate, the pontifs 
W were too cunning to employ it, and had recourſe 
to various ſtratagems and contrivances to rob the 
ſubject without ſhocking the ſovereign, and to 
levy taxes under the ſpecious maſk and pretext of 
religion. Among theſe contrivances, the diſtri- 
bution of indulgences, which enabled the wealthy 
to purchaſe impunity for their crimes. by certain 
ſums applied to religious uſes, held an eminent 
rank. This traffic of indulgences was conſtantly 
renewed whenever the coffers of the church were 
| exhauſted. On theſe occaſions, they were re- 
commended warmly to the 1gnorant multitude 
under ſome new, ſpecious, yet fallacious pretext, 
| and were greedily fought after, to the great de- 
| triment both of. individuals and of the commu- 5 
nity. 
N Nowichibiidinothe veraion and homage The pope*s 
chat were almoſt every where paid to the Roman Oy 
pontifs, they were far from being univerſally re- to hatof A 
puted infallible in their deciſions, or unlimited in jf. 
their authority. The wiſer part of the German, , 
French, Flemiſh, and Britiſh nations, conſidered 
them as liable to error, and bounded by law. 8 
The councils of Conſtance and Bafil had contributed TE 
extremely to rectify the notions of the people in 
that W and from that Period all Chriſtians, 
except 
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Rome, were perſuaded that.the . was ſubordi- 
nate to a general council, that his decrees were not 
infallible, and that the council had a right to de- 
poſe him, whenever he was convicted of groſs 
errors or enormous crimes. Thus were the people, 
in ſome. meaſure, prepared for the reformation. of 
the church; and hence that {ardent deſire, that 
earneſt expectation of a general council, which 
filled the minds of the wiſeſt and beſt Chiciftians ; 
in this century. Hence alſo thoſe frequent appeals, 

that were made to this approaching council, when 
the court of Rome iſſued out any new edit, or made 
any new attempt nepugnant to the dickates of 


v Rien and juſtice. 


The corrup- 
tion of the 
lower orders 
oftheclergy. 


X. The licentious examples of the pontifs were 
zealouſly imitated in the lives and manners of the 
ſubordinate rulers. and miniſters. of, the church. 
The greateſt part of the biſhops and canons paſſed 
their days in diſſolute mirth and luxury, and 
ſquandered away, in the gratification of their 
luſts and paſſions, the wealth that had been ſet 
apart for religious and charitable purpoſes. Nor 
were they leſs tyrannical than voluptuous: for the 
moſt deſpotic princes never treated their vaſſals 
with more rigour and ſeverity, than theſe ghoſtly 
rulers employed towards all ſuch as were under 
their jurildiction. The decline of virtue among 
the clergy was attended with the loſs of the public 


eſteem; and the moſt conſiderable part of that I 
once-reſpected body became, by their floth and 


avarice, their voluptuouſneſs and impurity, their 


ignorance and levity, contemptible and infamous, 
not only in the eye of the wiſe and good, but alſo 


in the univerſal judgment of the multitude [Li]. 


125 See eee . 1 Apacalvgfic, Jeu Vi Fife 


| Miratilis Juper miſerabili Staty Matris Ecelgfiæ, in CasPaR. 
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Nor could the eaſe be otkerwiſe as matters were 
no conſtituted ;; for, as all the offices and digni- 
ties of the church were become vegal every where, — 
the way of preferment Was 8 to merit, 
and the wicked and licentious wefe rendered capa- 
ble of riſing to the higheſt eccleſiaſtical honours. 
XI. The prodigious ſwarms of monks that 
overſpread Europe were univerſally conſidered as 


that was but juſt emerging from the thickeſt gloom 


dubious ſituation between darkneſs and light, 
that theſe monaſtic drones would have remained 
undiſturbed, had they taken the leaſt pains to pre- 
ſerve any remains even of the external air of de- 
cency and religion, that uſed to diſtinguiſn them 
in former times. But the Benedictine and the 
other monkiſh fraternities; who were inveſted 
with the privilege of poſſeſſing certain lands and 
revenues, broke through all reſtraint, made the 


laws of their order, ruſhed headlong into the 
W ſhameleſs practice of vice in all its various kinds 
and degrees. On the other hand, the Mendicant 


cumberers of the ground,” and occaſioned mur- 
murs and complaints every where. And, never- 
theleſs, ſuch was the genius of the age, of an age 
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The ſtate of 


the monaſſie 
orders. 


of ignorance, and was ſuſpended, as it were, in a 


worſt poſſible uſe of their opulence, and, forget- 
ful of the gravity of their character and. of the 


orders, and eſpecially thoſe who followed the rule 


of St. Dominick. and St. Francis, though they 
were not carried away with the torrent of licen- 


they loſt their credit in a different way; for their 
ruſtic. impudence, . their ridiculous ſuperſtitions, 
their ignorance, cruelty, and brutiſh manners, 


diminiſhed their reputation from day to day. 
They had the moſt barbarous averſion to the arts 
and ſciences, and expreſſed a like abhorrence of 
certain eminent and learned men, who endea- 


Por. IV. %; ½èꝛrꝛ!;ß oe 


tiouſneſs that was overwhelming the church, yet 


alienated from them the minds of the people, and 
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voured to pen the paths of ſcience to the pur- 
ſuits of the ſtudious youth, recommended the 
culture of the mind, and attacked the barbariſm | 
of the age in their writings and in their diſcaurſe, 
This is ſufficiently evident from what happened 
to RxevcLlinus, ERAsMus, and other learned men. 
XII. Among all the monaſtic orders, none en- 
joyed a higher degree af power and authority tha 
the Dominican friars, whoſe credit was great, and 
their influence univerſal. This will nat appear 
at all ſurpriſing, when ve conſider that they filled 
very eminent ſtations in the church, preſided 
every where over the terrible tribunal of the in, 


 guifition, and had the care of ſouls, with the func- 
tion of confeſſors, in all the courts of Europe; a 
circumftanee this, which, in theſe times of igno- 


rance and ſuperſtition, manifeſtly tended to put 


the moſt of the European princes in their power. 


But, notwithſtanding all this credit and authority, 
the Dominicans had their enemies; and about this 
time their influence began to decline. Nay, ſe- 
veral marks of perfidy, that appeared in the mea- 


ſures they employed to extend their authority, 


expoſed them juſtly to the public indignation. 
N othing more infamous than the frauds they 
practiſed to accompliſh their purpoſes, as may be 
ſeen, among other examples, by the tragedy they 


 afted at Bern, in the year 1509 [#]. They were 


t {4] Thijs moſt impiqus fraud; is recorded at length by 
Ruch, at the end of the ſixth volume of his Hiſtoire de 
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Reformation en Suiſſe; and alſo by HoTTiNGER, in bis Hifor, 


Ecclſ. Helvet tom. i. p. 334. There ds alſo a compendious, 


but diſtinct narration. of this infernal ſtratagem, in Biſhop 


Bus xer's Travels through France, Italy, Germany, aud Swit- 
erland,.p. 31. The ſtratagem in queſtion was the conſequence 


of a riyalſhip between the Fragciſcans and Dominicans, and 


 -: 1 Conception of the Virgin Maar. The former maintained, that 
he was born without the blemiſh of Original Sin; the latter 


. 
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more eſpecially of their controverſy concerning the /nmacalate 
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aſſerted the contrary. The doctrine ot the Franciſcans, in an 
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age of darkneſs and ſuperſtirian, could not but be popular; 

155 elle 4 1 loſt ground from day to Fs : 17 

ſupport the credit of their Order, they reſolved, at a chapter 

| heldat Yimp/en in the year 1504, to have recourſe to fictitious 
viſions and dreams, in which che people at that time had an 

| eaſy faith; and they determined. ro make Bers the ſcene of | 
their operations. A perſon named Jarzzx, who was ex- 

| tremely ſimple, and much inelined to auſterities, and who 

bad 0 their habit, as a lay- brother, was choſen as the in- 

ſtrument of the deluſions they were contriring. One of the 

four Dominicans, Who had Agen the management of 

this plot, conveyed himſelf ſecretly Jo pa bh ee 

about midnight appeared to him in a horrid figure, ſurrounded 

with howling dogs, and ſeeming to blow fire from his noſtrils, 

by the means of a box of combuſtibles which he held near his 

mouth. In this frightful form he approached JeTze's bed, 

told him that he was the ghoſt of a Dominican, who had been 

killed at Paris, as a judgment of heaven for laying afide bis 

monaſtic habit; that he Was condemned to.pargatory for this 

crime; adding, at the ſame time, that, by his means, he 

might be reſcued from his milery, which was beyond expreſſion, 

This ſtory, accompanied with horrible cries and howlings, 

= frighted poor JE TZ ER out of the little wits he had, and en- 

= gaged him.to promiſe to do all that was in his power to deliver 

; + Dominican from his torment. Upon this the impoſtor 

told him, that nothing but the moſt extraordinary mortica- 

tions, ſuch as the Di/ciplime of the Whip performed during 

eight days by the whole monaſtery, and JzerTzee's lying 

== proſtrate. in the form of one. cracified in the chapel during 

== maſs, could contribute to his deliverance. He added, that 

the performance of theſe mortifications would draw down upon 

erz the peculiar protection of the Bleſſed Virgin; and _ 

== concluded by ſaying, that he would appear to him again, ar- 

= companied with two other ſpirits. Morning was no ſooner. 

come, than JeTzZER gave an account of this apparition to the 

| reſt of the convent, who all unanimouſly adviſed him to un- 

= dergo the diſcipline that was enjoined him; and every one 
| conſented to bear his ſhare of the taſk impoſed, The deluded 

ſimpleton obeyed, and was admired as a ſaint by the multi- 

tudes that crowded about the convent, while the four friars 

that managed the impoſture magnified,” in the moſt pompous 

manner, the miracle of this apparition, in their ſermons and 

in their diſcourſe. The night after, the apparition was re- 

newed with the addition. of two impoſtors, dreſſed like devils, 

and Jesrz's faith was e by hearing from the bs 
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EN T. and pious men, in encroaching upon the fights 
srer. 1. 


and Properties of others" to avgment their poſſes 
. 3 ſions, 


1 


"al the deset, of kis life and chooghts which the im bade had 
learned from kis confeſſor, In this and ſome ſubſequent ſcenes 


(the detail of whoſe enormities, for the fake of brevity, we 
ſhall here omit), the impoſtor talked much to JeTztk of the 


Dominican order, which he ſaid was peculiarly dear to the 
Bleſſed Virgin ; he added, that the Virgin knew herſelf to be 


conceived in Original Sin; that the doctors Who taught the 


'cotitrary were in purgatory; that the Bleſſed Virgin abhorred 
the Franeiſcans for making her equal with her fon; and that 


the town of + Bern would be deftroyed for harbouring ſuch | 


| plagues Within her walls. In one of theſe apparitions, JeTzER 
 3magined/that the voice of the ſpectre reſembled that of the 
prior of the "convent, and be was not miſtaken; but, not 
ſuſpectisg a fraud, he gave little attention to this. The prior 
| -appeared i in various forms, ſometimes in that of St, BAR BAAA, 
at others in that of St. BERNARD, at length he aſſumed that 


of the Virgin Mak r, and, for that purpoſe, clothed himſelf 
in the habits that were employed to adorn the ſtatue of the 
Virgin in the great feſtivals; the little images, that on theſe 
days are ſet on the altars, were made uſe of for angels, which, 

being tied to a cord that paſſed through a pulley over JETZER's 
head, roſe up and down, and danced about the pretenced 
Virgio to increaſe the deluſion. The Virgin, „ thus equipped, 

"addreſſed a long diſcourſe to ITZ ER, in which, among other 
things, ſhe told kim, that the was conceived in original Sin, 
though ſhe had remained but a ſhort time under that blemiſh. 

She gabe him, as a miraculous proof of her preſence, à 50%, 
or conſecrated wafer, which turned from White to red in a 
moment; and after various viſits, in which the greateſt enor- 
: mities were tranſacted, the Virgin-prior told JeTzZER, that ſhe 
"would give him the moſt affecting and undoubted marks of her 
ſon's love, by imprinting on him the foe wounds that pierced 
Is us on the crols, as ſhe had done before to St. Lucia and 
St. CATHERINE," Accordingly ſhe took his hand by force, 


and ſtruck a large nail through it, which threw the poor dupe 
into ide greateſt torment. The next nigbt this maſculine 


virgin brought, as he pretended, ſome of the linen, in which 
Chriſt had been buried, to ſoften the wound, and gave ITZ ER 
- a ſoporike draught, which had in it the blood of an unbap- 


tized child, ſome grains of incenſe-and of conſecrated ſalt, 


ſome quickfilver, the hairs of the 'eye-brows of a child, all 


_ -» which, wich ſome Rupifying and poiſonous ingredients, were 


mingled together by the prior with magic, ceremonies, and a 
ſolemn dedication of himſelf to the devil in hope of his ſuc- 


e This oranghe threw the poor wretch into a ſort of le- 


_ thargy, 


Gray. I., The His roxy of the REFORMATION. | 27 - 


ſions, and, in laying the moſt iniquitous ſnares and © x v fr. 
ſtruction of their adverſa- 3 761 
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due to him, in ſaying that ſhe was conceived and born without 
The apparitions, falſe prodigies, and abominable ſtratagems 

of theſe Dominicans, were repeated every night; and the 
matter was at length fo groſsly over-acted, that, fimple as 
JeTzER was, he at laſt diſcovered it, and had almoſt killed the 
prior, who appeared to him one nigbt in the form of the Virgin 
with a crown on her head. The e fearing, by this 
diſcovery, to loſe the fruits of their impoſture, thought the beſt 
method would be to own the whole matter to ETZ Ea, and to 
engage him, by the moſt ſeducing promiſes of opulence and 

n carry on the cheat. Ie rz AA was perſuaded, or at 
eaſt appeared to be ſo. But the Dominicans, ſuſpecting that 
he was not entirely gained over, reſolved to poiſon him; but 

his conſtitution was ſo vigorous, that, though they gave him 
poiſon five ſeveral times, he was not deſtroyed by it. One day 
they ſent him a loaf prepared with ſome ſpices, which, growing 
green in'a day or two, he threw a piece of it to a wolf's whelps 
that were in the monaſtery, and it killed them immediately. 
At another time they poiſoned the 5%, or' conſecrated wafer, - 
but, as he vomited it up ſoon after he ſwallowed it, he eſcaped 
once more, In ſhort, there were no means of ſecuring him, 
which the moſt deteſtable impiety and barbarity could invent, 
that they did not put in practice, till, finding at laſt an oppor» 
Tunity of getting out of the convent, he threw himſelf into the 
hands of the magifrates, to whom he made a full diſcovery of 
this iafernal plot, The affair being brought to Rome, com- 
miſſaries were ſent froin thence to examine the matter; and 
the whole cheat being fully proved, the four friars were ſo- 
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Set 5.1; by WRöfe inſtigation and advice LEO X. was de- 
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ter mined to that moſt raſh and imprudent mea 
ſure, even the public condemnation of LuTyzr. _ 


of XIII. The principal places in the public ſchools 
of learning were filled very frequently by monks 
of the Mendicant orders. This unhappy eireum- 
ſtance prevented their emerging from t 
rance and darkneſs, which had ſo long enveloped 


at igno- 


them; and it alſo rendered them inacceſſible | to 


| that auſpicious light of improved ſcience, whoſe” | 
falutary beams had already been felt in ſeveral of 


dignified with the venerable titles of Artiſts, Gram-" 


 marians, Phyſicians, and DialeHicians, loaded the 
memories of their laborious pupils with a certain 
quantity of barbarous terms, arid and ſenſeleſs 
__ diſtinctions, and ſcholaſtic precepts delivered in 


the moſt inelegant ſtyle; and all ſuch as could 


repeat this jargon with a certain readineſs and rapi- 


dity, were conſidered as men of uncommon elo- 
quence and erudition., The whole body of the 


philoſophers, extolled Azisror,s beyond” all 


* 
* $ 


meaſure; while ſcarcely any ſtudied him, and 
none underſtood him, For what was now exhi- 
bited, as the philoſophy of that famous Grecian 


lemnly degraded from their prieſthood, and were burnt alive 


on the laſt day of May, 1509, JzTzexs died ſome time after - 


at Conſtance, having poiſoned himſelf, as was believed by ſome, - 
_ Had his life been taken away before he had found an opportu- N 


nity of making the diſcovery already mentioned, this execra+- 
ble and horrid plot, which, in many of its circumſtances was 


conducted with art, would have been handed down to poſterity 
as a flupendous miracle. This is a very brief account of the 


matter; ſuch as are deſirous of a more circumſtantial relation 


of this famous impoſture, may conſult the authors mentioned 
in the beginning of this note 3 | 


lu] See BLIS Pikknermert Epiiola ad Hadrianum Pontif. 


Maxim. de Dominicanorum flagitiis, in opp. ejus, p. 372. This 
letter is alſo to be found in Gerpes11 Introd. ad Hiftor, Reno- 
vati Evangelii, tom. i. p. 170. Append, © . ls 
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fage,, was really e more chan a confuſed c E Ar 7. 
and motley heap of obſeure notions, ſentences, 1779 I 
and diviſions, Which even the public doctors and 
heads of ſchools were unable to comprehend. 

And if, among theſe thorns of Cholaiie wi wiſd 

there was any thing that had the appearance ar .. 


„ W fruit, it was cruſhed and blaſted by che furious | _ 
- = wranglings and diſputes of the Scotiſts and Thomifts, 

| ME the Nealits and Nominalifs, whoſe clamours and 

3 I contentions were ner heard 1 in * ha Euro- 
2 Perg academies. 
1 XIV. The wretched and. e manner .of . of 
_—_ BY» 
„ teaching theology in this century, may be learned 
from many books yet extant, which were wrote 
by che divines it produced, and which, in reality, 

* have no other merit than their enormous bulk. 

. The expoſitors of the holy ſeriptures were very 

1 few in number, during this century; and there 

1 were ſcarcely any of the Chriſtian doctors that 

_ had a critical knowledge of the ſacred oracles. 

* This kind of knowledge was ſo rare, that, when 

= LuTagER aroſe, there could not be found, even in 
dhe vaiverſuy of Paris, which was conſidered as 

1 WE the firſt and moſt famous of all the public ſchools 

1 of learning, a ſingle perſon qualified to diſpute 

5 with him, or oppoſe his doctrine, upon a ſcrip- 

7h ture foundation, Any commentators, that were 

5 at this time to be found, were ſuch, as, laying 

5 aſide all attention to the true meaning and force 

"Mm of the words of ſcripture, which their profound 

g ignorance of the original languages and of tic 

-» rules of criticiſm rendered them incapable of in- 

y veſtigating, gave a looſe to their vain and irregular 

e fancies, | in the purſuit of myſterious ſignifications. 

4 The greateſt part of the public teachers belonged 

: to theſe claſſes of divines, which we have Carty 5 

f. mentioned under the titles of Poftivi and Senten- 


Hiarii, who were extremely fond, the former of 
Heading their accounts both of the truths and pre- 
5 0 FFC 


YL ſubjeQs, 


| The liberty 
of debating 
religious 


— 


be Hisronv of the Rzronuarion, 4 


a cepts of religion, with multiplied uotations and 
1. authorities from the writings of the ancient 
doctors; the latter of explaining the doctrines of 
the goſpel by me rules of a ſubtile and incricate. 

philoſophy. a 


XV. It muſt at We ame time be obſerved; 
Guy the divines of this century diſputed with a 
good deal of freedom upon religious ſubjects, and 


even upon thoſe that were looked upon as moſt 
eſſential to ſalvation. There were ſeveral points 


of doctrine, which had not been as yet fixed and 


determined by the authority of the church; nor 


did the pontifs, without ſome very urgent reaſon; 


reſtrain the right of private judgment, or force 
the conſciences of men, except in thoſe caſes 


where doctrines were adopted, that ſeemed de. 


trimental to the ſupremacy of the apoſtolic ſee, or 


to the temporal intereſts of the ſacerdotal and 
monaſtic orders. Hence it is, that we could 


mention many Chriſtian doctors before Lu ru , 


who inculcated not only with impunity, but even 


with applauſe, the very ſame tenets that after- 
wards drew upon him ſuch heavy accuſatiohs and 


ſuch bitter reproaches. And it is beyond all 


doubt, that this great reformer might have pro- 


The nature 


of religious 


it was cele - 
Hrated at 
this time, 


pagated theſe opinions without any danger or 


moleſtation, had he not pointed his warm remon- 
ſtrances againſt the opulence of Rome, the over- 
grown fortunes of the biſhops, the majeſty of the 
pontifs, and the towering ambition of the 9 
nicans. 


XVI. The public 1 of the Deity was now 


no more than a pompous round of external cere- 


wor ſhip 9 


monies, the greateſt part of which were inſignifi- 
cant and ſenſeleſs, and much more adapted to 


dazzle the eyes than to touch the heart. The 


number of thoſe, who were at all qualified to ad- 
miniſter public inſtruction to the people, was not 


1 conſiderable; and their diſcourſes, . which 


* 


conta ined 
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| racles and prodigies, inſipid fables, wretched: , 


quibbles, and illiterate jargon, deceived the-mul= 


tempt. Thoſe who, on account of their gravity 


of manners, or their ſuppoſed ſuperiority in point 
of wiſdom and knowledge, held the moſt: diſtin- 
guiſned rank among theſe vain declaimers, had a 
common: place ſet of ſubjects allotted to them, on 
WE which they were conſtantly exerciſing the force 
of their lungs and the power of their eloquence: 
WW Theſe ſubjects were, the authority of the holy 
mother church, and the obligations of obedience 
1 to her deciſions; the virtues and merits of the 
= ſaints and their credit in the court of heaven; the 
dignity, glory, and love of the Bleſſed Virgin; 
the efficacy of relicks; the duty of adorning 
churches, and endowing monaſteries; the ne- 
ceſſity of good works (as that phraſe was then 
vnderſtood) to ſalvation; the intolerable burnings 
of purgatory, and the utility of indulgences. Such 
= were the ſubjects that employed the zeal and la- 
bours of the moſt eminent doctors of this century; 

BE and they were, indeed, the only ſubjects that 
could tend to fill the coffers of the good old mother 
church, and advance her temporal intereſts. - A - 
gs miniſtry, who would have taken it into their 
heads to inculcate the doctrines and precepts of 

the goſpel, to exhibit the example of its divine 

author, and the efficacy of his mediation, as the 


moſt powerful motives to righteouſneſs and virtue, 
and to repreſent the love of God and mankind as 
the great duties of the Chriſtian life, ſuch a mi- 


niſtry would have been very unprofitable ſervants 
to the church and to the papacy, however they 
might have promoted the cauſe of virtue and the 


4 


{alvation of fouls. 


 titude inſtead of inſtructing them. Several f 
theſe ſermons are yet extant, which it is impoſſible 
to read without the higheſt indignation and con- 


25 
= 


contained little elſe than fictitious reports of mi- E mT, 
| XVI, 
* 
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and miſera- 


general, fupeſtition, and the greateſt corruption of man- 
ners. The clergy, who preſided over the rites 


Arform-. XVIII. Suck then was the diſmal condition of 


tion in the 


2 the abuſes that it permitted were gone to the 


fr . Wn "oe — . — — 


EN r. XVII. The ſtate of things, that we have been 
— ceauſes of that incredible ignorance in religious 
The oemuft fnatters, Which reigned univerſally in all coun- 
ble condi- tries, and among all ranks and orders of men? 
— 14 an ignorance accompanied with the vileſt forms of 


and ceremonies of the church, were far from 
mewing the leaſt diſpoſition to enlighten the ig- 
norance or to check the ſuperſtition of the times; 
nay, inſtead of oppoſing, they rather nouriſhed 

and promoted them, as conducive to their ſafety, 

and favourable to their intereſts. Nor was there 
more zeal ſhewn in ſtemming the torrent of im- 

_ morality and licentiouſneſs, than in diſpelling the 

_ clouds of ſuperſtition and ignorance. For the pru- 
dence of the church had eafily foreſeen, that the 
traffic of indulgences could not but ſuffer from 'a 
diminution of the crimes and vices of mankind ; 
and that, in proportion as virtue gained an afcen« 
dant upon the manners of the multitude, the 

„ Profits arifing from expiations, ſatisfaltions, and 
ſuch like eccleſiaſtical conttivances, muſt necef- 
ſarily decreaſe. ee Tor STONE 


church r. the church. Its corruption was complete, and 


greateſt height of enormity. But in proportion 
to the greatnefs of this corruption was the ardor 
and impatience, with which all, who were en- 
dowed with any tolerable portion of ſolid learning, 
genuine piety, or even good ſenſe, deſired to ſee 
the church reformed and purged from theſe ſhock- 
Ing abuſes. And the number of thoſe who were af- 
fected in this manner was very conſiderable in all 
parts of the weſtern world. The greateſt part of 
krhem, indeed, were, perhaps, over-modetate in 
their demands, They did not extend their vo 
3 ſo 
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ich, however abſurd; had acquired a high de- 


o the overgrown power of the pontifs, to reform 


We frauds that were too commonly practiſed by 


Wigious pretexts. But as it was impoſſible to ob- 
ain any of theſe ſalutary purpoſes without the 


3 and indeed, without a general reformation of the 
religion that was publicly profeſſed ; ſo was this 


XIX. If any ſparks of real piety ſubſiſted under 
dis deſpotic empire of ſuperſtition, they were only 


Hree of credit by their antiquity, nor even to the 
1 zbrogation of thoſe rights and ceremonies, which 
ad been multiphed in ſuch an extravagant man- 
er, to the great detriment of true religion and 
S&T ational piety. All they aimed at was to ſet limits 


Wo far as 2 change in the form of eccleſiaſtical c gn r. 
Wovernment, 4 fuppreſſion of thoſe doctrines, . 
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ne corrupt manners of the elergy, and to prevent 


hat order of men; to diſpel the ignorance and 

Forrect the errors of the blinded multitude, and 
o deliver them from the heavy and unſupportable 
orthens that were impoſed upon them under fe- 


Nyppreſſion of vations abſurd and impious opinions, 
From whence the grievanees complained of ſprung; 


Wh: formation ſuppoſed to be ardently, though ſilent- 
Wy wiſhed for, by all thoſe who publicly demanded 
the reformation of | the church in its bead and in its 


tics, : 


3 o be found among the My/tzes. - For this ſect, 


enouncing the ſubtilty of the ſchools, the vain 


Contentions of the learned, with all the acts and 
We ceremonies of external worſhip, exhorted their 


| Myſtics were loved and reſpected by many perſons, 
who had a ferious ſenſe of religion, and were of a 


WT followers to aim at nothing but internal ſanCtity 
of heart, and communion with God, the centre 
and ſource of holineſs and perfection. Hence the 


tender and devotional complexion. But as they 
were not entirely free from the reigning ſuperſti- 
tions, but aſſociated many vulgar errors with their 
8 — — practical 
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e practical precepts and directions; and as their ex- 
8 X*x 1, ceſſive paſſion for contemplation led them into 
many chimerical notions, and ſometimes into a 
degree of fanaticiſm that approached to madneſs; 
more effectual ſuccours than theirs were neceſſary 9 

to combat the inveterate errors of the times, and 

to bring about the nn chat x Was I EXPECIEN | 

with fuch nen FTC 
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The 1e Hiſtory of the Riformation 12 its „ 0 begin 
| _ nings, to the Confe oi 0n "given i in at e 


Tbe den 1. HE: the Roman Potif numbered in ſe- 
ora rome curity at the head of the church, and 
wnexpet= ſaw nothing throughout the vaſt extent of his do- 
edly. 9 8 
N minion but tranquillity and ſubmiſſion; and while 
the worthy and pious profeſſors of genuine Chriſ- 
tianity almoſt deſpaired of ſeeing that reformation 
on which their moſt ardent deſires and expecta- 
tions were bent; an obſcure and inconſiderable 
perſon aroſe, on a ſudden, in the year 1517, and 
; laid the foundation of this long-expectec change, 
by oppoſing, with undaunted reſolution, his ſingle 
force to the torrent of papal ambition: and deſpo- 
tiſm. This extraordinary man was MarTin Lu- 
THER, a native of Hiſieben, in Saxony, a monk of 
the Avguſtinian Eremites, who were one of the 
Mendieant orders, and, at the ſame time,  profef- Wi 
ſor of divinity in the academy that had been 
erected at Wittemberg, a few years before this pe- 
riod, by FeEperic the Wiſe. The papal chair 
was, at this time, filled by LEO X.; Maximi- 
 L1an I., a prince of the houſe of Auſtria, was 
king of the Romans, and emperor of Germany ; 


ang. Fp, already mentioned, elector of 


cur. II. The Hisrory F the RETORMATLox. 


many, but few or none entertained hopes of their 
WE ſucceſs. It ſeemed ſcarcely poſſible that this puny 
= Davip could hurt a GoLIAaH, whom ſo many 
heroes had oppoſed | in vain. 


guiſhed LuTHER were of a common or ordinary 


ind. His genius was truly great and unpa- 
= ralleled; his memory vaſt and tenacious; his pa- 
tience in ſupporting trials, difficulties, and la- 


bour, incredible; his magnanimity invincible, 


and independent on the viciſſitudes of human af- 


1 fairs; and his learning moſt extenſive, conſider- 
ing the age in which he lived. All this will be 


acknowledged even by his enemies, at leaſt by 


ſuch of them as are not totally blinded by a ſpirit 
of partiality and faction. He was deeply verſed 
in the theology and philoſophy that were in vogue 
in the ſchools during this century, and he taught 
them both with the greateſt reputation and ſucceſs 
in the academy of Mitiemberg. As a philoſopher, 
he embraced the doctrine of the Nominalifts, which 


| A | was the ſyſtem adopted by his order; while, in 


4 divinity, he followed chiefly the ſentiments of 
Auycusrix; but in both he preferred the deciſions 
of Scripture and the dictates of right reaſon before 


che authority and opinions of fallible men. It 


= would be equally raſh and abſurd to repreſent 


We this great man as exempt from error and free 


from infirmities and defects; yer, if we except 


the contagious effects of the age in which he 


lived, and of the religion in which he had been 
brought up, we ſhall perhaps find but a few 
things in his character that render him liable to 
rep Lal. 

u. The > 
[n] The writers who have given any irrte t account 


of Lornas and his tranſaQtions are accurately ne by 
| Jo. Ars. 


9 Saxony. The bold efforts of this new adverſary of © Ha T. 
„the pontifs were honoured with the applauſes of ser. I 


II. None of the qualities or talents that diſtin- Luther, | 
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AI. The irſt opportunity that this great man had 
of unfolding to the view of bing ap and Wy E 
gage, . truth, which | had Kaen bee alto! 5 


WL a 
527 8 0 543 
. 
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prees and to come, 1 enormous * 1 N 


nature, to thoſe. who were rich enough to pur- 


chaſe them. The frontleſs monk executed this 
iniquitous commiſſion not only with matchleſs in- 


ſolence, indecency [0], and fraud, but even car- 


Jo. An, 38 s, in his — —— the firſt 4 - 
part of which was pphliſhed at Hamburg in the year 1 728, ad 2 


Axl, and his odious methods of deluding the multitude, are © 
enumerated in the work quoted in the preceding note, part I. 


| partiality. 


ace his gig He alſo boaſted, that he had ſaved more ſouls 


ried his impiety ſo far as to derogate from the 
all-ſufficient power and influence of the merits of 
CxrisT. At this, Lurnrn, unable to ſmother M 
his juſt indignation, raiſed his warning voice, and, +4 
in ninety- -five propoſitians, maintained publickly 
at Wittemberg, on the 3oth of September, in the 1 | 
year 1517, cenſured the extravagant extortion of 
th nw ueſtors, and plainly pointed out the Roman 
dhe People to be ſeduced, by uch deluſions, from Wl 


as a partaker of their guilt, ſince he ſuffered i 


the ſecond in 1730, in 8x0. 3 
(a) The hiftorians who have particularly mentioned- Ter- 1 


47 · part II. p. 5 30. What is faid of this vile deceiver by 
eh ARD and Qukrir, in the Scriptores Ordin, Predicater. 
tom. ii. p · 40. diſcovers the blindeſt zeal and the meaneſt 


2 [4] In deſcribing the efficacy « of theſe indulgences, Tar- 
25 L ſaid, among other enormities, that even had any one ra- 
ſbed the mother of God, be (TeTzEL) Bad wherewithal to uf- 


15 bull by theſe tnpuLGences, than 81, PETER had converted | 


| 2 8 briflianity by his reaching. 
wy acing 
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placing their principal confidence in CygisT, the CEN T, 


— nn 


** ” 
K PEPE 


id | VI 

A oaiy proper object of their sruſt. This was the s rer. x. 
d WE commencement and foundation of that memora- 

je ble rupture and revolution in the church, which 

r- humbled the grandeur of the lordly pontifs, and 

is {eclipſed ſo great a part of their glory. OTE 

p e vli). W008 

by Z 1 [51 Dr. Mos 121M has taken no notice of the ca'umnies 

t, MiWinvented and propagated by ſome late authors, in order to 

ir make LuTHER's zealous oppoſition to the publication of I- 

F du/gences appear to be the effect of ſelfiſh and ignoble motives. 
l: may not, therefore, be improper to ſet that in a true light; 
13 not char the cauſe of the reformation (which muſt ſtand by its 
1- WT own incrinfic dignity, and is in no way affected by the views or 
b characters of its inſtruments) can derive any ſtrength from this 
inquiry; but as it may tend to vindicate the perſonal character 
io = of 2 man, who has done eminent ſervice to the cauſe of re- 
OO BEL Lo GL 5 
er 2 Mr. Hume, in his Hiffory of the Reign of Hex RT VIII., has 
J 4 thought proper to repeat What the enemies of the reformation, 
and fome of its dubious or 1ll-ioformed friends, have ad- 
ly 1 eee _ f 2 eee oy engaged vor ag 
1c oppoſe the doctrine of indulgences. This elegant and perſua- 
of 3 | five hiſtorian tells us, that the Auſtin friars had usually been 
' RE employed in Saxony to preach indulgences, and from this truſt had 
i BH 2erived both profit and confideration ; that ARCEuBOLDI gave 
d bis occupation jo the Dominicans ; that Martin LuTheR, 


= 5£xT1NG THE AFFRONT PUT UPON His ORDER, began to 
Pireach againſt the abuſes that were committed in the ſale of indul- 
—_ 2c, and, being provoked by oppoſition, proceeded even to decry 


A ax Auſtin friar, profeſſor in the univerſity of Wittemberg, a- 


2d BR :ndulgences themſelves +, It were to be wiſhed, that Mr, Hume's 
Rx candour had engaged him to examine this accuſation better, 
r- before he had ventured to repeat it. For, in the fir/? place, it 
re is not true, that the Auſtin friars had been vsUaiLY employed 
J. * Saxony to preach inaulgencet. It is well known, that the 
by RS commiſſion had been offered alternately, and ſometimes jointly, 
*. to all the Mendicants, whether 4uftin friars, Dominicans, 
eit | Pranciſcans, or Carmelites, Nay, from the year 1229, that 
= lucrative commiſſion was principally entruſted with the Oomi- 
T- 8 #7<4n]; and, in the records which relate to indulgences, we 
z. EE Fo: | | 12 
7 * Humr's Hi Fooload ander th 'q e 
1 * Hum! ory of England, under the Houſe of Tudor, vol. i. p. 119. 


f t Id, id. p. 120. | | : | | . 
+ See WzteManni Memorabilia Hiſtoria Sacre NV. T. p. 1051. 1775. 
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= The Hisrolr "of the ReronmaTion,” 
eEN r. IV. This debate derwven Lvrazk and Tzrzztb 


30 6. 1. n at N a matter of no en moment, Alf 4 
The true —_ f 1 18 115 541 | = ( Sr hes | i 
debate be- a meet with the name of an Auftin friar, and not W . 


tween Lu- act, by which it appears that the Roman pontif ever named the 
ther and friars of that. Order to the office under conſideration. More 
Tetzel. particularly it is remarkable, that, for half a century before 
0 LurRER Ci. e. from 1450 to 1517), during which period indul- 
gences were ſold with the moſt ſcandalous marks of avaricious 
extortion and impudence, we ſcarcely meer with the name of 

an Auſtin friar employed in that ſervice ; if we except a monk, 
named Palxius, who was no more than an underling of the 
papal queſtor Raymond PERALDws ; ſo far is it from being 

true, that the Auguſtine order were excluſively, or even 
iſually, employed in that ſervice . Mr. Huus has built his 
aſſertion upon the ſole authority of a ſingle expreſſion of PA ul. 

Saß PI, which has been abundantly refuted by DE PalkRo, 
PALLAVICINI, and GBAWESOx, the mortal enemies of Lu- 
THER.—But it may be alleged, that, even ſuppoling it was 

not »/ual to employ the Auguſtin friars alone in tbe propaga- 
tion of indulgences, yet LUTHER might be offended at ſeeing 

ſuch an important commiſſion given to the Dominicans exclu- 

_ ſively, and that, conſequently, this was his motive in oppoſ- 

Ing the propagation of indulgences. To ſhew the injuſtice of 

this allegation, I obſerve, | 
Secondly, That, in the time of LuTaen, the preaching of 
indulgences was become ſuch an odious and unpopular matter, 
that it is far from being probable, that Lur HR would have 

been ſolicitous about obtaining ſuch a commiſſion, either for 
himſelf or for his Order. The princes of Europe, with, many 
biſhops and multitudes of learned and pious men, had opened 

their eyes upon the turpitude of this infamous traffic ; and even 

the Franciſcans and Dominicans, towards the concluſion of the 
fifteenth century, oppoſed it publickly, both in their diſcourſes 

and in their writings . Nay more, the very commiſſion which 

is ſuppoſed to have excited the envy of LUTHER, was offered 

by Lxo to the general of the Franciſcans, and was refaſed 

both by him and his Order 1, who gave it over entirely to 
ALBERT, biſhop of Mentz and Magdeburg. Is it then to be ima» 
gined, that either Lurnes or the other Auſlin friars aſpired 
after a {commiſſion of which the Franciſcans were aſhamed? 
Beſides, it is a miſtake to affirm, that this office was given to 
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* See HAP II Diſſertat, de Mur s Tndolgntirem, Set xIv, et xv. 
Nuæfloribus, p. 384. 387. 
-+ See WAT c. Opp. Luther, tom, xv. p. 114. 283; 313. 249 
SECKENDORP, Ei,. Lutheraniſmi, lib. i. ſect. vi. Pe 13s 

1 See Walch. loc. cit. p 371. 
the 
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we Dominicans in general; ſince it was given to TETzII, 
alone, an individual member of that Order, who had been 
WE notorious for his profligacy, barbarity, and extortion, 
host that neither reſentment nor envy were the motives that 
led Lornas to oppoſe the doQrine and publication of indul- 
gences, will appear with the utmoſt evidence, if we coolider, 

in the ird place, — That he Was never accuſed of any ſuch 

WE motives, either in the edits of the pontifs of his time, or 
amidft the other reproaches of the contemporary writers, who 
deſended the cauſe of Rome, and who were far from being ſpar- 
ing of their invectives and calumnies. All the contemporary 
== adverſaries of LuTHER Deal 


1 * 4 3 1 


ad THER are abſolutely ſilent on this head. From 
the year 1517 to 1546, when the diſpute about indulgences 
Ws was carried on with the greateſt warmth and animoſity, not 
one writer ever ventured to reproach LuTHaz with theſe 1gno- 
ble motives of oppoſition now under conſideration, I ſpeak 
not of Ex aSMus, SLEIban, Dr Tuev, Guiccia om, and 
others, whoſe | teſtimony might be perhaps ſuſpected of 
partiality in his favonr ; but | ſpeak of Caferan, Ho- 
s TRAT, DE PxigRio, EMsER, and even the infamous John 


, . Eine 


f RS Terzer, whom Lors oppoſed with ſuch vehemence and 
- WE bitterneſs. Even CocuL=zvs was filent on this head during 
f | che life of LUr HER; thoyg$h; after the death of that great re- 
'» AS former, he broached the calumny I am here refuting. But 
© ſuch was the ſcandalous character of this man, who was noto- 
r ious for fraud, calumny, 10g, and their ſiſter vices “, that 
) ME PaLi:avicint, Bossver, and other enemies of LUTHER, 
d | = were aſhamed to make uſe either of his name or teſtimony. 
n Now, may it not be fairly preſumed, that the contemporaries 
e of Lurnex were better judges of his character, and the prin- | 
s Mc iples from which he acted, than thoſe who lived in after-tines? 
h Can it be imagined, that motives to action, which eſcaped the 
d prying eyes of LurhERx's contem poraries, ſhould have diſco- 
d WF vered themfelves to us, who live at ſuch a diltance of time from 
o WR the ſcene of action, to M. Bossugr, to Mr. Hunz, and to 
other abettors of this ill-contrised and fooliſh ſtory? Either 
d there are no rules of moral evidence, or Mr, Hume's aſſertion 
|? is entitely groundleſs, 5 — e 

to T might add many other conſiderations to ſhew the unrea- 


ſonableneſs of ſuppoſing that Lu» nr expuſed himſelf to the 
rage of the Roman pontif, to the perſecauons of an exaſpe- 


siven. De Statt Rel, & Rip. in Dedic, Epi. ad Af. 


or. + | 


he a Vor. Iv. : — e 


W might have been terminated with the utmoſt faci- CEN 7. 
licy, had LEO X. been diſpoſed to follow the heal- 1. 
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l debate be- rarely meet with the name of an Auftin friar, and not one ſingle 
1 tween Lu- act, by which it appears that the Roman pontif ever named the 

ther and friars of that Order to the office under conſideration, More 

Tetzel. particularly it is remarkable, that, for half a century before 

LurRER Ci. e. from 1450 to 1517), during which period indul- 

gences were ſold with the moſt ſcandalous marks of avaricious | 

extortion and impudence, we ſcarcely meet with the name of: 

an Auſtin friar employed in that ſervice ; if we except a monk, 

named Pa/zius, who was no more than an underling of the 

papal queſtor RayMono PERALDus; ſo far is it from being 

true, that the Auguttine order were excluſively, or even 

v/ually, employed in that ſervice k. Mr. Hume has built his 

_ aſſertion upon the ſole authority of a ſingle expreſſion of PauL 

SarP), which has been abundantly refuted by DE Palkko, 

PALLAVICINI, and Grawtson, the mortal enemies of Lu- 

TER. — But it may be alleged, that, even ſuppoſing it was Wn 

not zſual to employ the Auguſtin friars alone in the propaga- 

tion of indulgences, yet LuTHERr might be offended at ſeeing 

ſuch an important commiſſion given to the Dominicans exclu- 

ſively, and that, conſequently, this was his motive in oppoſ- 

ing the propagation of indulgences. To ſhew the injuſtice of 

this allegation, I obſerve, + 

| Secondly, That, in the time of Lur nen, the preaching of 3 

indulgences was become ſuch an odious and unpopular matter, 

that it is far from being probable, that LurHER would have 

been ſolicitous about obtaining ſuch a commiſſion, either for 

| himſelf or for his Order. The princes of Europe, with many 

biſhops and multitudes of learned and pious men, had opened 

their eyes upon the turpitude of this infamous traffic; and even 

the Franciſcans and Dominicans, towards the conclufioy of the 

fifteenth century, oppoſed it publickly, both in their diſcourſes 

and in their writings T. Nay more, the very commiſſion which 

is ſuppoſed to have excited the envy of LuruER, was offered 

by Leo to the general of the F ranCiſcans, and was refuſed 

both by him and his Order7, who gave it over entirely to 

ALBERT, biſhop of Mentx and Magdeburg. Is it then to be ima- 

gined, that either LuTHe& or the other Auſtin friars aſpired 

after a [commiſſion of which the Franciſcans were aſhamed? 

Beſides, it is a miſtake to affirm, chat this office was given to 


* See HArrII Diſſertat. de Nonnullis lacht, "EY xIv, et av. 
Quæſtoribus, p. 384. 387. ; 

-+ See WALCHe Opp, Luther, tom. xv. p. 114. 283. 312. 319.— 
Srankkregr. Eiſt. Lutheraniſmi, lib. i. ſect. vi. Pe 13. 

1 See War ch. loc. cit. p 371. 
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ide Dominicans in general ; ſince it was given to TR Tz EI. 
alone, an individual member of that Order, who had been 


WE notorious for his profligacy, barbarity, and extortion, 


But that neither reſentment nor envy were the motives that 


; led LVrnER to oppoſe the doQrine and publication of indul - 
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gences, will appear with the utmoſt evidence, if we conſider, 
in the ird place, — That he was never accuſed of any ſuch 
WE motives, either in the edits of the pontifs of his time, or 
= amidft the other reproaches of the contemporary writers, who 


defended the cauſe of Rome, and who were far from being ſpar- 


ing of their invectives and calumnies. All the contempotary 
WT adverſaries of LurhRR are ablolutely ſilent on this head. From 


the year 1517 to 1546, when the diſpute about indulgences 


; W was carried on with the greateſt warmth and animoſity, not 


one writer ever ventured to reproach LuTHEs with theſe 1gno- 
ble motives of oppoſition now under conſideration, I ſpeak 


not of Exasmus, SLEIDan, De Trev, GvuicciaRvine, and 


others, whoſe | teſtimony might be perhaps ſuſpeCted of 
partiality in his favonr ; but | ſpeak of CafeTan, Hoc- 
:5TRAT, De PRIERIe, EusER, and even the infamous Joan 


= Tzr2ze:, whom Lur BER oppoſed with ſuch vehemence and 
bditterneſs. Even Cochlæus was ſilent on this head during 
the life of LuTHex ; though, after the death of that great re- 
former, he broached the calumny I am here refuting, But 
ſuch was the ſcandalous character of this man, who was noto- 
rious for fraud, calumny, lying, and their ſiſter vices “, that 
Parravicixt, BossveT, and other enemies of LUTHER, 
IT were aſhamed to make uſe either of his name or teſtimony. 


Now, may it not be fairly preſumed, that the contemporaries 


Jof Lorne were better judges of his character, and the prin- 
gc: ples from which he aQed, than thoſe who lived in after- times? 
Can it be imagined, that motives to action, which eſcaped the 
= prying eyes of L.uTyer's contemporaries, ſhould have diſco- 
vered chemſelves to us, who live at ſuch a dittance of time from 
he ſcene of action, to M. Bossugr, to Mr. Hunz, and to 
other abettors of this ill-contrived and fooliſh ſtory? Either 


there are no rules of moral evidence, or M. Hume's aſſertion 
is entifely groundleſs. | _ 


J might add many other conſiderations to ſnew the unrea- 


. | ſonableneſs of ſuppofing that Lu n EER expoſed himſelf to the 
nage of the Roman pontif, to the perſecutions of an exaſpe- 


be 


* SLEIDAN, De Statu Rel, et Reip. in Dedic, Epiſt, ad Auguſt, 
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might have been terminated with the utmoſt faci- e E N T, 
W licy; had Lo X. been diſpoſed to follow the heal- 
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c E x r. ing method which common prudence muſt have 
Py . naturally pointed out on ſuch an occaſion. For, 
after all, this was no more than a private diſpute 
between two monks, concerning the extent 
of the pope's power with reſpect to the "remiſſion 
of ſin. LuTaer confeſſed that the Roman pon- 
tif was clothed with the power of remitting the 
human puniſhments inflicted upon tranſgreſſors, 
1. the puniſnments denounced by the church, 
and its viſible head the biſhop of Rome; but he 
ſtrenuouſſy denied that his power extended to the 
remiſſion of the divine puniſhments allotted to of- 
fenders, either in this preſent, or in a future ſtate; 
affirming, on the contrary, that theſe puniſh- 
ments could only be removed by the merits of 
CnxisT, or by voluntary acts of mortification and 
penance undertaken and performed by the tranſ- 
greſſor. The doctrine of TRTZz EL was, indeed, 
directly oppoſite to the ſentiments of Lornza 27 
for this ſenſeleſs or deſigning monk aſſerted, that 
all puniſhments, preſent and future, human and " "8 
divine, were ſubmitted to the authority of the 
Roman pontif, and came within the reach of his 
abſolving power. This matter had often been 
debated before the preſent period ; but the popes 
had always been prudent enough to leave it un- 
decided. Theſe debates, however, being ſome- 
times treated with neglect, and at others carried 
on without wiſdom, the ſeeds of diſcord gained 
imperceptibly new acceſſions of ſtrength and vi- 
gour, and from ſmall beginnings produced, at 
length, revolutions and events of the moſt mo- 
mentous nature. A 
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rated cler Y, to the ſeverity of ſuch a potent and aeſpotic 
prince as CAR TES V., to death itſelf, and that from a prin- 
ciple of avarice and ambition, But I have Kid enough to fas 
tisfy every candid mind. 
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Cray. II. The History of the ReroRMATION. 


v. The ſentiments of Lor HER were received 
with applauſe by the greateſt part of Germany, 
which had long groaned under the avarice of the 
pontifs and the extortions of their tax-gatherers, 
and had murmured grievouſly againſt the various 
ſtratagems that were daily put in practice, with 


the moſt frontleſs impudence, to fleece the rich, 
and to grind the faces of the poor. But the vota- 
XX ries of Rome were filled with horror, when they 
We were informed of the opinions propagated by the 
Saxon reformer ; more eſpecially the Dominicans, 
who looked upon their order as inſulted and at- 
tacked in the perſon of TETz EI. The alarm of 
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controverſy was therefore ſounded, and TETZ EI. 


himſelf appeared immediately in the field againſt 


LuTHER, whoſe ſentiments he pretended to refute 


in two academical diſcourſes, which he pro- 
nounced on occaſion of his promotion to the de- 


gree of doctor in divinity, In the year follow- 


ing (1518) two famous Dominicans, SYLVESTER 


DE PRIERIO and HoosTRaT, the former a native 


of 1taly, and the latter a German, roſe up alſo 


againſt the- adventurous reformer, and attacked 


him at Cologn with the utmoſt vehemence and 


ardour. Their example was ſoon followed by 
another formidable champion, named Ecxtvs, a 
celebrated profeſſor of divinity at Ingolſtadt, and 
one of the moſt zealous ſupporters of the Domi- 

nican order. Lur HER ſtood firm againſt theſe 
united adverſaries, and was neither vanquiſhed 


by their arguments, nor daunted by their talents 


and reputation; but anſwered their objections 
and refuted their reaſonings with the greateſt 
ſtrength of evidence, and a becoming ſpirit of 
reſolution and perſeverance. - Art the ſame time, 
however, he addreſſed himſelf by letters, written 
in the moſt ſubmiſſive and reſpe&ſul terms, to 
the Roman ponrif and to ſeveral of the biſhops, 


ſnewing them the uprightneſs of his intentions, as 


D 2 "wel. 
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1 CEN r. well as the juſtice of his cauſe, and declaring his 
i Se. I. readineſs to change his ſentiments, as ſoon as he 

— ſhould ſee them fairly proved to be erroneous. 
OS, 7 VI. At firſt, Leo X. beheld this controverſy 
betwen Lu. With inc ee and contempt; but, being in- 
ideen end Ca. formed by the emperor Max1MILIan I., not only 
2 5 of its importance, but alſo of the fatal diviſions it 
wWoͤ,as likely to produce in Germany, he ſummoned 
LurkER to appear before him at Rome, and there 
to plead the cauſe which he had undertaken to 
maintain. This papal ſummons was ſuperſeded 
by FrEperiCk the Viſe, elector of Saxony, who 
pretended, that the cauſe of LuTazR belonged to 

the juriſdiction of a German tribunal, and that it 

Vas to be decided by the eccleſiaſtical laws of the 
empire. The pontif yielded to the remonſtrances 

of this prudent and magnanimous prince, and 

ordered LuTHER to juſtify his intentions and doc- 

trines before cardinal CA JETAN, Who was, at this 

time, legate at the diet of Augſburg. In this firſt 

. ſtep the court of Rome gave a ſpecimen of that te- 
merity and imprudence with which all its negoci- 
ations, in this weighty affair, were afterwards 
conducted. For, inſtead of reconciling, nothing 
could tend more to inflame matters than the 

choice of CAjz TAN, a Dominican, and, conſe- 

quently, the declared enemy of Lurnen, and 

friend of T ETZ ET, as judge and arbitrator in this 

nice and perilous controverſy. 

Theifveof VII. LurnER, however, repaired to > dugfhuns, 
geen in the month of October 1518, and conferred, at 
three different meetings, with CajeTan him- 
ſelf [q], concerning the points in debate. But 

had he even been diſpoſed to yield to the court 

of Rome, this imperious legate was, of all others, 

the moſt 1 improper to encourage him 1n the exe- 
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[7] There is a large account of this th given b 
Quer and EæHax D, Scriptor, Neis. Pradicater. tom. ii. 
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Lorne was not to be tamed by the arrogant dic- 3 


cution of ſuch a © purpoſe. The high ſpirit of E N T. 


XVI, 
x c T. I. 


tates of mere authority; ſuch, however, were the ——— 
only methods of perſuaſion employed by the 


haughty cardinal. He, in an overbearing tone, 
= defired LuTHER to renounce his opinions, without 


even attempting to prove them erroneous, and 


inſiſted, with importunity, on his confeſſing 


2 | humbly his fault, and ſubmitting reſpectfully to 
the judgment of the Roman pontif [rx]. The 


We Saxon reformer could not think of yielding to 
terms ſo unreaſonable in themſelves and ſo deſpo- 
WE tically propoſed ; ſo that the conferences were ab- 


ſolutely without effect. For LuTazs, finding 


his adverſary and judge inacceſſible to reaſon and 


argument, left Augſburg all of a ſudden, after 
having appealed from the preſent deciſions of the 
pontif to thoſe which he ſhould pronounce, when 


q better informed; and, in this ſtep, he ſeemed yet 
W to reſpect the dignity and authority of the biſnop 


of Rome [s]. But LEO X., on the other hand, 
let looſe the reins to ambition and deſpotiſm, and 
carried things to the utmoſt extremity ; for, in the 


month of November, this ſame year, he publiſhed 


a ſpecial dares commanding his Sr man ſubjects 


n The imperious and imprudent m manner in which Ca JETAN 


WE behaved towards LuTHEtR was highly diſapproved of even at 
the court of Rome, as appears, among other teſtimonies, from 


ST Pavio Saris Hifory of the Council of Trent, book I. p. 22, 


The conduct of CA]IRTAN is defended by EAab, in his 


Scriptor. Ord, Prædicator. tom. ii. p. 15. but with little pru- 


= dence, and leſs argument. The truth of the matter 1s, that 
the court of Rome, and its unthinking ſovereign, were not leſs 


culpable than CajtrTAN in the whole of this tranſaction. Since 
W they might eaſily foretce, that a Dominican legate was of all 
others the moſt unlikely to treat LurhER with moderation and 
W :partiality, and conſequently the moſt 1 impioper to reconcile 


= matters, 


[+] See B. Cnx IST. Fai. Bo N ENI Dif. de Colleguis Lu- 


theri cum Cajetano, Leipſ. 1722, in 4t0,—VaLl. Ern. Los- 


CHER1 A&a et Documenta Reformat. tom. ii. cap. xi. F. 135. 


Jopp. Lutheri, tom. xxiv. p. 409. \ 
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c E NT. to acknowledge his power of delivering from all the 


XVI. 
8 rer. I 


— 


The tranf- 
actions of 
Miltitz. 


All the pro- 
jects of re- 
conciliation | 
| giſconcerted 


. 


| puniſhments due to fin and wes hem of every 
kind. As ſoon as LuTaER received information 


this inconſiderate and violent meaſure, he per- 


geived, plainly, that it would be impoſſible for 
him to bring the court of Rome to any reaſonable 
terms; he therefore repaired to Wittemburg, and, 
on the 28th of November, er from the 
pontif to a general council, 4H 
VIII. In the mean time, the Roman boni 
became ſenſible of the imprudence he had been 
guilty of in entruſting CajeTan with ſuch a com- 
miſſion, and endeavoured to mend the matter by 
employing a man of more candour and impartia- 
lity, and better acquainted with buſineſs, in order 
to ſuppreſs the rebellion of LuruRER, and to en- 
gage that reformer to ſubmiſſion and obedience. 


This new legate was CnaRLES MiLTITZ, a Saxon 
knight, who belonged to the court of Leo X.; 


* whoſe lay- character expoſed him leſs to the 

rejudices that ariſe irom a ſpirit of party, than if 
5 had been clothed with the ſplendid purple, or 
the monaſtic frock. He was alſo a perſon of great 
prudence, penetration, and dexterity, and every 


way qualified for the execution of ſuch a nice and 


critical commiſſion as this was. Leo, therefore, 
fent him into Saxony to preſent to FREDERICK the | 


golden conſecrated roſe (which the pontifs are = 


pſed to beſtow, as a peculiar mark of diſtinction, 
on thoſe princes, for whom they have, or think 
proper to profeſs, an uncommon friendſhip and 
eſteem), and jo treat with LuTzzr, not only 


about finiſhing his controverſy with Terzei, but 
alſo concerning the methods of bringing about a 


reconciliation between him and the court of 


| Rome. Nor, indeed, were the negotiations of this 


er miniſter entirely unſucceſsful ; for, in his 


rſt conference with LuTazs, at Alteburg, in the 
ag 1519» he carried matters ſo far as to perſuade 


him 
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to obſerve a profound ſilence upon the matters in 
debate, provided that the ſame obligation ſhould 
be impoſed upon his adverſaries. This ſame year, 


in the month of October, Miirz had a ſecond 
conference with LurRHER in the caſtle of Leiben- 
werd, and a third the year following, at Lichten- 


berg [:]. Theſe meetings, which were recipro- 
XZ cally conducted with moderation and decency, 
gave great hopes of an approaching reconcilia- 


TC -. 
— | 


ET 
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* 
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tion; nor were theſe hopes ill founded [4]. But 
the violent proceedings of the enemies of LurHER, 
and the arrogant ſpirit, as well as unaccountable 
imprudence of the court of Rome, blaſted theſe 


fair expectations, and kindled anew che flames of 
== diſcord. | i 


iS[w] IX. It was ſufficient barely to mention 
the meaſures taken by CaJeTaAN to draw LUTHER 


= anew under the papal yoke; becauſe theſe mea- 


ſures were, indeed, nothing more than the wild 


= ſuggeſtions of ſuperſtition and tyranny, main- 
X tained and avowed with the molt frontleſs impu- 
=X dence. A man, who began by commanding the 


reformer to renounce his errors, to believe, and 


[tz] See B. Car15T, Fain. B. The records, relating to the 


4 embaſſy of MIL TITz, were firſt publiſhed by ER N. SaLomon 


| CyPr1anus, in Aadit. ad WII H. ERN. Tenzern Hiſtor. Re- 


format. tom. i. ii.— As alto by VAL. Ea. Loschekus, in his 
Aa Reformat. tom. ii. c xvi. & tom. iii. cap. ii. 


u] In the year 1519, Leo X. wrote to Lur RH in the ſofteſt 


and moſt pacific terms. From this remarkable letter (which 


was publiſhed in the year 1742, by Loscxervs, in a Ger- 


that upon the diCtates of mere authority, that one 
= drop of Chriſt's blood, being ſufficient to redeem the 


39 


him to write a ſubmiſſive letter to LeoX., promiſing CEN T. 


312 75 I. 


The nature 
of the con- 
ferences be- 
tween Mil- 
titz and Lu- 
ther. 


man work, intituled, Un/chuld Nachri&) it appears, that at 


the court of Rome they looked upon a reconciliation between 
LuTHER and the pontif as certain and near at hand. 


[F[w] This whole ninth ſection is added to Dr. Mosyerm's. 


work by the tranſlator, who thought that this part of LuTaza's 
hiſtory deſerved to be related in a more circumſtantial manner, 


D 4 125 whole 


Than it is in the original. 
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E N T. whole human race, the remaining quantity, that was 


XVI. 
S Rr. I. 


_— legacy to the church, to be a treaſure from whence 


another manner, and his conferences with the 


8 Jp dplgengey. 


would withdraw from him his protection and fa- 
vour. But, perceiving that he was received by 
the elector with a degree of coldneſs that bordered 
upon contempt, and that LurRER's credit and 


moting the ſale of indulgences, and attributed to 
this miſerable wretch all the abuſes that LuTHER 
had complained of. TZTzzr, on the other hand, 
burthened with the! iniquities of Rome, tormented 


tortions, ſtung with the opprobrious cenſures of 
the new legate, and ſeeing himſelf equally de- 


pieſſions of Calzrax, which he borrowed from one of the 


| poder which TeTzeL laboured, that he wrote him a pathetic 
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ſhed in the garden and upon the croſs, was left as a 


indulgences were to be drawn and adminiſtered by the 
Roman poniifs' [x]: ſuch a man was not to be | 
reaſoned with. But MiLTrtz-proceeded in quite 


Saxon reformer are worthy of attention. He was 
ordered, indeed, to demand of the elector, that 
he would either oblige LuTHEr to renounce the 
doctrines he had hitherto maintained,, or, that he 


cauſe were too far advanced to be deſtroyed by 
the efforts of mere authority, he had recourſe to 
gentler methods. He loaded TeTzEL with the 
bittereſt reproaches, on account of the irregular 
and ſuperſtitious means he had employed for pro- 


UNS 
* * 5 Ew 


with a conſciouſneſs of his own injuſtice and ex- 


ſpiſed and abhorred by both parties, died of grief 
and deſpair [y]. This incendiary being ſacrificed 
as a Pan to cover the Roman Pontif from re- 


oY [s)] Such, among others ſtill more abſurd, were the ex- 


Decretals of CEUZNT VI., called (and that juſtly for more 
thin one reaſon) Extravagants. 
[ Luruzs was io affected by the agonies of deſpzir 


etter of conſolation, which however produced no effect. His 
inf. my was . by a picture, placed in ihe church of 
inna, in which he is repreſented fitting on an aſs, and ſelling 


proach, 


I» 
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3 out pretending to juſtify the ſcandalous traffic in 
gqveſtion, required only, that he would acknow- 


BY [ledge the four following things: © 1f, That 
(the people had been ſeduced by falſe notions of 
„ indulgences: 2dly, That he (LuTazs) had 


( been the cauſe of that ſeduction, by repreſent- 
(ing indulgences as much more heinous than 
they really were: ga, That the odious con- 


I << theſe repreſentations: and 40h, That, though 
= < the avarice of ALBERT, archbiſhop of Merz, 
( had ſet on TzrzEl, yet that this rapacious tax- 
WT < catherer had exceeded by far the bounds of his 
= << commiſſion.” Theſe propoſals were accom- 
panied with many ſoothing words, with pompous 
= cocomiums on LuTass's character, capacity, and 
Ws talents, and with the ſofteſt and moſt pathetic 
WT cxpoſtulations in favour of union and concord in 


W 7:72 joined together with the greateſt dexterity 
and addreſs, in order to touch and diſarm the 
= Saxon reformer. Nor were his mild and inſinua- 
ting methods of negociating without effect; and 
it was upon this occaſion that LuTatr made ſub- 
== miſſions which ſhewed that his views were not, 
as yet, very extenſive, his former prejudices en- 
rirely expelled, or his reforming principles ſtea- 
adily fixed. For he not only offered to obſerve a 
profound filence for the future with reſpect to in- 
WE dulgences, provided the ſame condition were im- 
poſed on his adverſaries; he went much farther ; 
be propoſed writing an humble and ſubmiſſive let- 


Letter he wrote ſome time after the conference at 
Altenburg [2]. He even conſented to publiſh a 


= OC [=] This letter was dated the 13th of March, 1519, 
bout two months after the conference of Altenburg. 


WT << duct of Trzel alone had given occaſion to 


an afflicted and divided church; all which Mil- 


ter to the pope, acknowledging that ne had car- 
ried his zeal and animoſity too far; and ſuch a 


circular 


| 1 


proach, Mil rrrz entered into a particular con- c EN T. 


Verſation with LurnkR, at Altenburg, and, with- . 


er. I, 
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CENT. circular letter, exhorting all his diſciples and fol- * 
8 re r. I. lowers to reverence and obey the dictates of the 
——— holy Roman church. He declared, that his only 
intention, in the writings he had compoſed, was 

to brand with infamy thoſe emiſſaries who abuſed mY 

its authority, and employed its protection as a 

maſk to cover their abominable and impious 
frauds, It is true, indeed, that amidſt thuſfe 

weak ſubmiſſions which the impartial demands of 
hiſtorical truth oblige us to relate, there was, pro- 

perly ſpeaking, no retraction of his former tenets, 

nor the ſmalleſt degree of reſpect ſhewn to the in- 

famous traffic of indulgences. Nevertheleſs, the 
pretended majeſty of the Roman church, and the 
authority of the Roman pontif, were treated by 
LvTHres in this tranſaction, and in his letter to 

Lo, in a manner that could not naturally have 

been expected from a man who had already ap- 

pealed from the pope to a general council. 

HFad the court of Rome been prudent enough to 

have accepted of the ſubmiſſion made by LuTazr, 

they would have almoſt nipped in the bud the cauſe 

ol the reformation, or would, at leait, have con- 
ſiderably retarded its growth and progreſs. Hav- 

ing gained over the head, the members would, 

with greater facility, have been reduced to obe- 

gence. But the flaming and exceffive zeal of 

ſome inconſiderate bigots renewed, happily for 

the truth, the diviſions, which were ſo near being 

healed, and, by animating both LuTayzs and his 
followers to look deeper into the enormities that 

. prevailed in the papal hierarchy, promoted the 
= ” principles, and augmented the ſpirit, which pro- 
-duced, at length, the bleſſed [a] reformation. | 
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ty [2] See, for an ample account of Lu TRHER's conferences 

with MitTiTz, the. incomparable work of Secxenpory, in- 
tituled, Commentar. Hiftor. Apologet. de Lutherani/mo, five de Re- 
 formatione Religionts, &c. in which the facts relating to LuTHER 
and the Reformation are dedyced from the moſt precious and 

ns © kd nf authentic 
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KX. One of the circumſtances that contributed e EN 7 

principally, at leaſt by its _— nces, to render $,.,. x. 
ne embaſſy of MiLTiTz ineffectual for the reſto- 

ation of peace, was a famous controverſy of an * 

Wncidental nature that was carried on at Leipſic, the year 

Wome weeks ſucceflively, in the year 1519 [5]. 3 - 
a doctor named Ecx1vs, who was one of the moſt kiu and 

RE minent and zealous champions in the papal — 

Fauſe, happened to differ widely from CarLo- 

Prapr, the colleague and companion of LuTazR, 

Wn his ſentiments concerning Free will. The re- 

ult of this variety in opinion was eaſy to be fore- 

een. The military genius of our anceſtors had 

s far infected the ſchools of learning, that diffe- 

ences in points of religion or literature, when 

hey grew to a certain degree of warmth and ani- 

ovoſity, were decided, like the quarrels of valiant 

"EE nights, by a ſingle combat. Some famous uni- 
erſity was pitched upon as the field of battle, 
"bile the rector and profeſſors beheld the conteſt, 

„Ind proclaimed the victory. Ecxtvs, therefore, 

e In compliance with the ſpirit of this fighting age, 

*Xhallenged CarLosTapr, and even Lor RHER him- 

elt, againſt whom he had already drawn his pen, 

o try the force of his theological arms. The 

RE hallenge was accepted, the day appointed, and 

he three champions appeared in the field. The 

rſt conflict was between CarLosTapT and 


uthentic manuſcripts and records, contained in the library of 
RP 4xe-Gotha, and in other learned and princely collections, and 
gn which the frauds and falſehoods of MAI MBOUAC's Hifory of 
WL utheraniſm are fully detected and refuted. —As to MiLTiTz, 
his fate was unharpy. His moderation (which nothing but the 
[blind zeal of ſome furious monks could have hindered from 
4 being eminently ſerviceable to the cauſe of Rome) was repre- 
ſented by Ecxivs, as ſomething worſe than indifference about the 
ſucceſs of his commiſſion; and, after ſeveral marks of neglect 
received from the pontif, he had the misfortune to loſe his life 
in paſſing the Rhine at Meni. „ 
= [7] Theſe diſputes commenced on the 25th of June, and 
ended on the 15th of July following, 2——— 5 
5 | | FI" E CKIUS 


EN r. Ecxfus concerning the powers and freedom of 
1. the human will [c]; it was carried on in the caſtle Wn 
of Pleiſſenburg, in preſence of 'a numerous and 


„ 
Ser. 


between LurRHER and Ecxrvs concerning the au- 
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ſplendid audience, and was followed by a diſpute 3 


thority and ſupremacy of the Roman pontif. This I 


latter controverſy, which the preſent ſituation of 
affairs rendered ſingularly nice and critical, was 
left undecided, Hoffman, at that time rector of 1 
the univerſity of Leipſic, and who had been alſo 
appointed judge of the arguments alleged on 
both ſides, refuſed to declare to whom the victo- im 
ry belonged ; ſo that the deciſion of this matter 
was referred to the univerſities of Paris and Er- 
furt [d]. In the mean time, one of the imme- mY 

diate effects of this diſpute was a viſible increaſe of = 

the bitterneſs and enmity which Ecx1vs had con- 

ceived againſt LuTHER ; for from this very pe- 

riod he breathed nothing but fury againſt the 
Saxon reformer Le], I he marked out as a 
yiing 1 


45 re] This controverſy naw upon iherty, conſidered not 
in a philoſophical, but in a theological ſenſe. It was rather a Wn 
diſpute concerning pozwer than concerning liberty. CARLO- 

srabr maintained, that, ſince the fall of man, our natural ü 

liberty is not ſtrong enough to conduct us to what is good, 


without the intervention of divine grace. Ecx1vs aſſerted, 


on the contrary, that our natural liberty co- operated with di. 


vine grace, and that it was in the power of man to conſent | 
to the divine impulſe, or to reſiſt it, The former attributed 


all to God; the latter divided the merit of virtue between God 


and the creature. The modern Lutherans have almoſt univer- 
| fally abandoned the ſentiments of CarRLosTADT. 
I] There is an ample account of this diſpute at Leipffe 


e by VAL. ERN. Loscnkkus, in his 4a et Documenta 


eformationis, tom. iii. c. vii. p. 203. 
"FF ſe] This was one proof that the iſſue of the controverſy 


Was not in his favour. The victor, in any combat, is gene- 
- rally too full of ſatisfaction and ſelf-complacency, to feel the 


emotions of fury and vengeance, which ſeldom ariſe but from 
diſappointment and defeat. There is even an inſolent kind of 
clemency that ariſes from an eminent and palpable ſuperiori- 
ty. A indeed Ecxrus had no opportunity of exerciſing. 
; 2 LUTHER 
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JHD vc, 
e 


ictim to his vengeance, without conſidering, 
* | 5 
hat the meaſures he took for the deſtruction of 


e 
| Evra, muſt have a moſt pernicious influence 
e pon the cauſe of the Roman pontif, by foment- 
Ing the preſent diviſions, and thus contributing to 
s he progreſs of the reformation, as was really the 
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RKI. Among the ſpectators of this eccleſiaſtical 


© ombat was PRHILIP MELancTHON, at that time, 


» E&rofcfor of Greek at Wittemberg, who had not, as 
Met, been involved in theſe diviſions (as indeed 


ww tO 
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He mildneſs of his temper and his elegant taſte 
or polite literature 'rendered him: averſe from 
liſputes of this nature), though he was the intimate 


Þoy from the darkneſs and ſubtilty of ſcholaſtic 


txcellence of LuTatR's cauſe; as he was, more- 


LUTHER demonſtrated, in this conference, that the church of 
Nome, in the earlier ages, had never been acknowledged as 

Wu perior to other churches, and combated the pretenſions of 
Wat church and its biſhop, from the teſtimony of ſcripture, 
We authority of the fathers, and the beſt ecclefiaſtical hiſto- 
Pans, and even from the decrees of the council of Vice; while 
he arguments of Ecxivs were derived from the ſpurious 
Id infipid Decretals, which were ſcarcely of 400 years ſtand- 


F: "0 Ig. See SECKEnNDORFr's Hiſt. of Lutheraniſm. : 


ck upon the ſtore houſe of indulgences, EcKkivs was his in- 
mate friend. Eck ius mult certainly been uncommaaly unwor- 


mas an inhuman perſecutor, a ſophift, and a nave, who main- 
cd doctrines contrary to his belief and againſt his con- 
ience. See the learned Dr, JorT1N's Life of Eraſmus, vol. 


i. p. 713; ſee alſo Virus's account of the death of Ecxivs 


N 
e 

2 
„ 
bh 5 5 8 


= SECK ENDORFF, lib. iii. p. 468; and in the Scholia ad In- 
cer 1 Hiſt. of the ſame book, No. xx111, 1 


5 at Leipfic, in LoschER's Acta et Documenta Reformationis, 
om. 1. cap. vill, p. 215; as alſo in the Wiitemberg edition of 
ornss's Works, vol. i. p. 336. „ | 


over 


Friend of Lur HER, and approved his deſign of 
Pelivering the pure and primitive ſcience of theo- 
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Philip Me- 
lancthon. 


Argon [f]. As this eminent man was one of thoſe, 
yhom this diſpute with Ecx1us convinced of the 


W 0 [2] It may be obſerved here, that, before Luruer's at- 


hy, ſince even the mild and gentle MgLancTHON repreſents 


[/] See MeLancTaon's Letter concerning the conference 


4 
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CEN r. over, one of the illuſtrious and reſpectable inſtru. | "= 


XVI. 
Ster. 


x, ments of the Reformation; it may not be im- 


that the annals of antiquity exhibit very few b g 
worthies that may be compared with him; whether 


proper to give ſome account here of the talent, | | 
and virtues that have rendered his name immortal. 1 
His greateſt enemies have borne teſtimony to bi = 
merit. Fhey have been forced to acknowledge, ay 


we conſider the extent of his knowledge in 152 8 4 
human and divine, the fertility and elegance of 3 
his genius, the facility and quickneſs of his com- 


prehenſion, or the uninterrupted induſtry that at- 1 
tended his learned and theological labours. He 3 
rendered to philoſophy and the liberal arts the 9 


| Þ 
. ſame eminent ſervice that LurRHER had done to 


which they had been corrupted, and by recom- 


that the external communion of the contending | WP 


religion, by purging them from the droſs with 1 


5 7 


mending them, in a powerful and 5 — $ 


manner, to the ſtudy of the Germans. He had 2 
the rare talent of diſcerning truth in all its moſt 9 
intricate connexions and combinations, of com- | 
prehending at once the moſt abſtract notions, ad 1 
expreſſing them with the utmoſt perſpicuity and 
eaſe. And he applied this happy talent in religious = 
diſquiſitions with ſuch unparalleled ſucceſs, that 
it may ſafely be affirmed, that the cauſe of true 
Chriſtianity derived from the learning and genius 8 
of MELancTHoN more ſignal advantages, and a = 
more effectual ſupport, than it received from any 
of the other doctors of the age. His love of peace 
and concord, which was partly owing to the a 
ſweetneſs of his natural temper, made him deſire 
with ardor that a reformation. might be effected i 
without producing a ſchiſm in the church, and 2 : 


parties might be preſerved uninterrupted and Wi 
entire. This ſpirit of mildneſs and charity, car- 
ried perhaps too far, led him ſometimes to make 
conceſſions that were neither conſiſtent pru- 


er 
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as engaged. It is however certain, that he gave ,, 


17 


ence, nor advantageous to the cauſe in which he C EN r. 


XVI. 


Wo quarter to thoſe more dangerous and momen - 
Nous errors that reigned in the church of Rome; 


ut maintained, on the contrary, that their extir- 


ation was eſſentially neceſſary, in order to the re- 
WR oration of true religion. In the natural com- 
iexion of this great man there was ſomething 
tt, timorous, and yielding. Hence aroſe a 
Wertain diffidence of himſelf, that not only made 
Wim examine things with the greateſt attention and 


Pat 


Fare, before he reſolved upon any meaſure, but 
Wlſo filled him with uneaſy apprehenſions where 
Where was no danger, and made him fear even 
Whbings that, in reality, could never happen. And 
et, on the other hand, when the hour of real 
Hanger approached, when things bore a formida- 
Ile aſpect, and the cauſe of religion was in immi- 


ent peril, then this timorous man was converted, 
all at once, into an intrepid hero, looked danger 


In the face with unſhaken conſtancy, and oppoſed 


N93 
„ 


is adverſaries with invincible fortitude, All this 


eus, that the force of truth and the power of | 


Principle had diminiſhed the weakneſſes and 
Wefects of MELANCTHOx's natural character with- 
Put entirely removing them. Had his fortitude 
een more uniform and ſteady, his defire of re- 
Weconciling all intereſts and pleaſing all parties 
W's vehement and exceſſive, his triumph over the 
Nuperſtitions imbibed in his infancy more com- 


Plete [g], he muſt deſervedly have been conſi- 


WW CaMgrArUs, which has already gone through ſeveral edi- 
5 2 


Nered as one of the greateſt among men [Y]). 
= ME While 


is great man diſcovered with refpe& to prodigies and 


Eccleſ, et Lit. vol. ii. p. 609. 


* 


L*] We have a Life of MeLancTHoN, written by Joacxin 


tions. 


. 0 By this, no doubt, Dr. Mos uu means the cre- 
" dulity tl 

"i dreams, and his having been ſome what addicted to the pre- 
ended ſcience of aſtrology. See ScuklHoßNII Amanit, Hif, 


The HrsTory of the REFORMATION, .- 


CENT. XII. While the credit and authority of the 
51e. J. Roman pontif were thus upon the decline in Wi 
— Germany, they received a mortal wound in 

The origin Switzerland from ULRIC ZuixGLE, a canon of 
formation in Zurich, whoſe extenſive learning and uncommon Wi 
-- Hoh ſagacity were accompanied with the moſt heroic "= 
intrepidity and reſolution [iz]. It muſt even be 
acknowledged [+], that this eminent man had 
perceived ſome rays of the truth before LuTuzz BY 

came to an open roptiire with the church of 


tions. 1 a more accurate account of this :oftrious reformer, " 
compoſed by a prudent, impartial, and well informed bio- 
grapher, as alſo a complete collection of his JF/crks, would be 
an ineſtimable preſent to the republic of letters. —- 
li] The tranſlator has added, to the portrait of ne 
ZuixcL, the quality of heroic intrepidity, becauſe it was a al 
redominant and remarkable part of the character of this 
illuſtrious reformer, whoſe learning and fortitude, tempered 
by the greateſt moderation, rendered him perhaps beyond 
. compariſon the brighteſt ornament of the proteſlant cauſe. MM 
e] Our learned hiſtorian does not ſeem to acknowledge 
this with pleaſure, as the Germans and Swiſs contend about 
the honour of having given the firſt overtures towards the Re- 
formation. If, however, truth has obliged him to make this 
_ acknowledgment, he has accompanied it with ſome modifica- 
tions, that are more artful than accurate. He ſays, ** that 
ZuinGLE had perceived ſome rays of the truth before LuTHEt , 
had cone to an open rupture,” &c. to make us imagine that al: 
LUTHER might have ſeen the truth Jong before that rupture 
happened, and conſequently as foon as ZuincLe. But it is 
well known, that the latter, from his early years, had been 1 
ſhocked at ſeveral of the ſuperſtitious practices of the church 
of Rome < that ſo early as the year 1516“, he had begun to 
explain the ſcriptures to the people, and to cenſure, though Wn 
with great prudence and moderation, the errors of a corrupt 
church; and that he had very noble and extenfive ideas of a nn 
general reformation, at the very time that LuTHe retained 
a\moſt the whole ſyſſem of popery, indulgences excepted, nl 
LuTnarR proceeded very flow'y to that exemption from the Wn 
_ prejudices of education, which ZuixGLe, by the orce of an 
adventurous genius, and an uncommon degree of knowledge 
and penetration, eaſily got rid of. : 
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* Ru cnARr, Hift. de la Reformation en Suiſſ. 8 Opp. tom. i. 
p. 7. Nouveau Diction. vol. iv. p. $66. Do RA ND, Biff. du xvi. Siecſe, tom. il. 
, p. 8, &. Jvaizu, Apologie pour on NT PI &c, ences I. p. 119. 
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Writings, of the Saxon reformer; and thus his zeal 
or the good cauſe acquired new ſtrength and 
igour. For he not only explained the ſacred 

Writings in his public diſcourſes to the people UI, 
Mot alſo gave, in the year 1519, a ſignal proof of 
Js courage, by oppoſing, with the greateſt reſo- 


ES EO. as. OE. En. OS. 


arrying on, in Switzerland, the impious traffic 
Sf Indulgences with the fame impudence that 
= :72:L had done in Germany Im]. This was the 
rt remarkable event that prepared the way for, 

e reformation among the Helvetic cantons, In 


hd {© ww 


25 


3 8 # 
* 

5 

© 


in 
ad reſolution the deſign that he had begun with 
ach courage and ſucceſs. His noble efforts were 
conded by ſome other learned men, educated in 
Permany, who became his colleagues and the com- 
Wanions of his labours, and who jointly with him 
Wcceeded ſo far in removing the credulity of a 
Wcluded people, that the pope's ſupremacy was 
Wt jccted and denied in the greateſt part of Stitzer- 
Wd. Ic is indeed to be obſerved, that Zurtxers 


9 bat were employed by LuTHER ; nor, upon par- 


l] This again is inaccurate. It appears from the pre- 
ing l note, and from the moſt authentic records of hiſtory,- 


N led in queſtion the authority and ſupremacy of the pope, 


: = pdgment, and was much fitter to be his naher than his di/crple, 


the four volumes, in folio, we have of his works abundautly 


Wc lify. 

= In] See Jo. Hens. Hor TISC FERI Hi. Eccleſ. Helvtt. 

em. ii. lib. vi. p. 28.—-Rucu ar, Hiftoire de la Reforma lien en 
„%, tom. i. livr. i. p. 4.—66,—Gerves, Liſtor. Reno ati 

WW vngelii, tom. ji, Pag 2 | | 
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tion and ſucceſs, the miniſtry of a certain Italian - - 
Wonk, whoſe name was SamMson, and who was 


roceſs of time, ZuincLe purſued with ſteadineſs 


ad not always uſe the ſame methods of converſion” 


at ZUINGLE had explained the ſcriptures to the people, and. 
fore the name of LurnHER was known in Sawitzerland, Be 


es, inſtead of receiving inſtrudion from the German re- 
rmer, he was much his ſuperior in learning, capacity, and 


Vor. IV, N : ticulag 


ene. He was however afterwards ſtill farther c £ T. 
animated by the example, and inſtructed by the 8er. 1. 


Ther is 
excommu- 
nicated by 
the pope, in 
2520 


cans, who were in high credit at the papal court, 
and more eſpecially with their two zealous patrons, il 


: worthy of the higheſt approbation. 


ſions in Germany increaſed, inſtead of diminiſhing, | 


7 be HisronY of the REFORMATION. | 


ticular occaſions, did he diſcountenance. the uſe 9 
of violent meaſures againſt ſuch as adhered Wi 


with obſtinacy to the ſuperſtitions of their an- 


ceſtors. He is alſo ſaid to have attributed to the 

civil magiſtrate, ſuch an extenſive power in eccle- i 
ſiaſtical affairs, as is quite inconſiſtent with the 
eſſence and genius of religion. But, upon the y Z 
whole, even envy itſelf muft acknowledge, that 
his intentions were upright, and his deſigns 


XIII. In the mean time, the religious difſen- Þ 


For while MrLrIrz was treating with LUTHER in 3 


Saxony, in ſuch a mild and prudent manner as 
offered the faireſt proſpect of an approaching ac- | 


commodation, Ecx1vs, inflamed with reſentment || 


and fury on account of his defeat at Leipfic, re- 


paired with the utmoſt precipitation to Rome, to 2 
accompliſh, as he imagined, the ruin of LuTazs, | 
There, entering into a league with the Domini- 


' Dx Paal and Cazran, he earneſtly entreated WM 


their patron Car AN, ſeconded the furious efforts 


ledge, that. Leo X. was chargeable with the moſt. culpable 1 
7 Improgence in this raſh and violent method of rene 1 


W * 5 * . 8 ID 


LEO X. to level the thunder of his anatbemas at i 
the head of LUTHER, and to exclude him from 
the communion of the church. The Dominicans, i 


deſirous of revenging the affront that, in their 


opinion, their whole order had received by = 
LuTHER's treatment of their brother TzrzeL and 2 


of Ecktus againſt the Saxon reformer, and uſed 
their utmoſt endeavours to have his requell 2 
granted. The pontif, overcome by the impor- 
tunity of theſe pernicious counſellors, imprudently 
N 1 out a bull againſt LUTHER „ dated ow 2 
x51 


* The wilelt and beſt part of the 8 acknow- 


7 HAP. II. 7 be Hfs ron of the REFORMATION: 
ch of June, 1520, in which forty-one pre- 


< 


ended hereſies, extracted from his writings, were 
tlemnly condemned, his writings ordered to be 
ublicly burnt, and in which he was again ſum- 
oned, on pain of excommunication, to confeſs 
ad retract his pretended errors within the ſpace 
e Gxty days, and to caſt himſelf upon the cle- 
Nency and mercy of the pon tit. 
W XIV. As ſoon as the account of this raſh ſen- 
W-nce, pronounced from the papal chair, was 
Drought to LuTHER, he thought it was high time 
Wo conſult both his N defence and his future 


Poſe, was the renewal of his appeal from the ſen- 


reſaw that this appeal would be treated with 


ie time preſcribed for his recantation was elapſed, 
he thunder of excommunication would be le- 


© o withdraw himſelf voluntarily from the commu- 
oon of the church of Rome, before he was obliged 


uli of ejection a blow in the air, an exerciſe of 


ne time, he was reſolved to execute this wiſe 
ſolution in a public manner, that his voluntary 
Frreat from the communion of a corrupt and ſu- 


ee a Diſſertation of the learned Joun FRED ERICR Mayes, 
RP. Pontificiis Leonis X. procefſum adverſus Lutherum improbanti- 
. which is part of a work he publiſhed at Hamburg, in 4to, 
the year 1698, under this ſingular title: Eccleffa Romana 
HS: /ormationis Lutheran patrona et cliens, There were ſeveral 
ide and thinking perſons at this time about the Roman pontif, 
bo declared openly, without the leaſt ceremony, their diſap- 
3 robation of the violent counſels of Ecxius and the Dominicans; 


WP wait for the iſſue of the conferences of MIL TITz with 
THER, before ſuch forcible meaſures were employed. 


0: curity ; and the firſt ſtep he took for this pur- 


WWcnce of the Roman pontif, to the more reſpecta- 
ie deciſion of a general council. But as he 


2 ontempt at the court of Rome, and that, when 
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Luther 
withdraws 
himſelf 
from the 
communion 
of the 
church of 
Rome, 


eued at his devoted head, he judged it prudent 


leave it by force; and thus to render this new 


chority without any object to act upon. At the 


Yad gave it as their opinion, that it was both prudent and juſt 


1 perſtitious 
15 


92 


CENT, r. perſtitious church might be univerſally known, 


XVI. 
SECT. 
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1. before the lordly pontif had prepared his ghoſtly 
thunder. With this view, on the 10th of De- 
cember, in the year 1520, he had a pile of wood 
erected without the walls of the city [0], and there, 
in preſence of a prodigious multitude of people of 
all ranks and orders, he committed to the flames 

both the gl that had been publiſhed againſt him, 
and the decretals and canons relating to the pope's | 
ſupreme juriſdiction. By this he declared to the | 

world, that he was no longer a ſubje& of the 
Roman pontif; and that, of conſequence, the 
ſentence of excommunication againſt him, which 
was daily expected from Rome, was entirel ſuper- 
fluous and inſignificant. For the man who pub- Wl 
licly commits to the flames the code that contains Wl 
the laws of his ſovereign, ſhews thereby that he 
has no longer any reſpect for his government, nor 
any deſign to ſubmit to his authority; and the 
man who voluntarily withdraws himſelf from any 
ſociety, cannot, with any appearance of reaſon 
or common ſenſe, be afterwards forcibly and au- 
thoritatively excluded from it. It is not impro- Wl 
bable, that LuTaER was directed, in this critical 
meaſure, by perſons well {killed in the law, Who 
are generally dexterous in furniſhing a perplexed | 
client with nice diſtinctions and plauſible evaſions. 
Be that as it may, he ſeparated himſelf only from 
the church of Rome, which conſiders the pope as 
infallible, and not from the church, conſidered 
in a more extenſive ſenſe; for he ſubmitted to the 
deciſion of the univerſal church, when that deciſion 
ſhould be given in a general council. lawfully 
aſſembled. When this judicious diſtinction is 
conſidered, it will not appear at all ſurprifing, 
that many, even of, the Roman catholics, who 
weighed matters with a certain degree of impar- 
tiality and wiſdom, and were zealous for the main- 


[9] Of Wittenberg, 
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een taken by the Saxon reformer, a ſecond bull 
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enance of the liberties of Germany, juſtified. this 


old reſolution of LuTaxer [e]. In leſs than a 


1onth after this noble and important ſtep had 
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aas iſſued out againſt him, on the 6th of January, 
zi, by which he was expelled, from the com- 


union of the church, for having inſulted the 


5 3 5 


XV. Such iniquitous laws, enacted againſt the 


of , 
© 


1 perſon and doctrine of LurgER, produced an 


WE ct different from what was expected by the 


a zjeſty, and difowned the ſupremacy, of the 
Roman pontif [p]. ein eee 


The riſe of 
the Luther- 
f an church, 


mperious pontif. Inſtead of intimidating this 


9 


old reformer, they led him to form the project 
df founding a church upon principles entirely 


o 
* 


oppoſite to thoſe of Rome, and to eſtabliſh, in it, 


a ſyſtem of doctrine and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, 


- oreeable to the ſpirit and precepts of the Goſpel 


rt had left him; for to ſubmit to the orders 
f a cruel and 1nfolent enemy, would have been 


„ 
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aesrity and principle, worthy only of the moſt 


le This judicious diſtinckion has not been ſufficiently 


f truth, This, indeed, was the only reſource 


he greateſt degree of imprudence imaginable, 
A and to embrace, anew, error 8 that he had r ejected 
ich a juſt indignation, and expoſed with the 
leareſt evidence, would have diſcovered a want of 


tended to, and the Romaniſts, ſome through artifice, others 


atholic church; though they be, in reality, two different 


rough ignorance, have confounded the papacy with the 


hinge. The papacy indeed, by the ambitious dexterity of 
be Roman pontifs, incorporated itſelf by degrees into the 
horch; but it was a prepoſterous ſupplement, and w:s really 


as foreign to its genuine. conſlitution, as a new ti/aael erected, 


by a ſucceſsſul uſorper, would be to an ancient city. LUTHER 


ſet out and acted upon this diſtindion; he went out of the 
; citadel, but be meant to remain in the city, und, like a good 
Patriot, deſigned to reform its corrupied government. 


[o] Both theſe bulls ate to be found in the Bullarium Roma- 


In, and alſo in the learned Prarr's H:ffor. Theol, Literar. 
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abandoned profligate. From this time, therefore, 
he applied himſelf to the purſuit of the truth with 
ſtill more aſſiduity and fervour than he had for- 
merly done; nor did he only review with atten. Wl 


tion, and confirm by new arguments, what he had 


hitherto taught, but went much beyond it, and 


made vigorous attacks upon the main ſtrong-hold 
of popery, the power and juriſdiction of the Roman 8 
pontif, which he overturned from its very foun- 
dation. In this noble undertaking he was ſeconded Bi 


by many learned and pious men, in various parts 


A diet aſ- 
ſembled at 
Worms in 
1321. 


 Lorner's wiſdom and MzLlANcTHOx's learning 


_ emperor in mind of his character as advocate and 
defender of the church, and demanding the exem- 


of any unjuſt edi& againſt this reformer, and to 


of Europe; by thoſe of the profeſſors of the 
academy of Wittemberg, who had adopted his i 
principles; and in a more eſpecial manner by the 
celebrated MtLancTHon. And as the fame of 


had filled that academy with an incredible number 
of ſtudents, who flocked to it from all parts, this 
happy circumſtance propagated the principles of 
the Reformation with an amazing rapidity (frouph zZ 
all the countries of Europe ry : „ 
XVI. Not long after the commencement of 
theſe diviſions, Max1M1L1an I. had departed this 
life, and his grandſon CyarLes V., king of Spain, Bl 
had ſucceeded him in the empire in the year 1519. 
LO X. ſeized this new occaſion of venting and 
executing his vengeance, by putting the new Wl 


* 


plary puniſhment of Lorazz, who had rebelled ff 
againſt its ſacred laws and inftirutions. On the 


other hand, Fxzpzerxicx the Wiſe employed his 


credit with CHaRLEs to prevent the publication 
have his cauſe tried by the canons of the Germanic 


2] There is a particular account of tl e rapid progreſs of the 
refo; mation in Germany given by the learned M. DA 
GErDEs, profeſſor at Groningen, in his Hiſtoria renova 
Evangelii, tom. ii. . 
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unurch, and the laws of the empire. This requeſt 


as ſo much the more likely to be granted, that 
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HARLES Was under much greater obligations to 


earopenick, than to any other of the German 
rinces, as it was chiefly by his zealous and im- 
ortant ſervices that he had been raiſed to the 
wmpire, in oppoſition to the pretenſions of ſuch a 
Formidable rival as Francis I., king of France. 
he emperor was ſenſible of his obligations to the 


— 


vorthy elector, and was entirely diſpoſed to ſatisfy 
is demands. That, however, he might do this 


ithout diſpleaſing the Roman pontif, he reſolved 


at LUTHER ſhould be called before the council, 


that was to be aſſembled at Worms in the year 


521, and that his cauſe ſhould be there publicly 
eard, before any final ſentence ſhould be pro- 
ounced againſt him, It may perhaps appear 
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ſtrange, and even inconſiſtent with the Iaws of the 


church, that a cauſe of a religious nature ſhould 
de examined and decided in the public diet. But 
t muſt be conſidered, that theſe diets, in which 
he archbiſhops, biſhops, and even certain abbots, 
ad their places, as well as the princes of the em- 
pire, were not only political aſſemblies, but alſo 


drovincial councils for Germany, to whoſe juriſ- 


diftion, by the ancient canon law, ſuch cauſes as 


hat of LuTazr properly belonged. 

XVII. Lorazn, therefore, appeared at Worms, 
fecured againſt rhe violence of his enemies by a 
ſafe- conduct from the emperor, and, on the 17th 


The reſult 

of this diet, 

Luiber's 
 banichment, 


pf April, and the day following, pleaded his cauſe 


before that grand aſſembly with the utmoſt reſolu- 
jon and preſence of mind. The united power of 
hreatenings and entreaties were employed to con- 


quer the firmneſs of his purpoſe, to engage himto 


enounce the propoſitions he had hitherto main- 
Wrained, and to bend him to a ſubmiſſion to the 


Woman pontif. But he refuſed all this with a 


noble obſtinacy, and declared ſolemnly, that he 


would 


E 4 
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would neither abandon his opinions, nor chan 


his conduct, until he was previouſly convinced, by Wl 
the word of God, or the dictates of right reaſon, i 
that his opinions were erroneous, and his condut Wl 
unlawful. When therefore neither promiſes nor i 


threatenings could ſhake the conſtancy of this mag; 3 
nanimous reformer, he obtained, indeed, from the 


emperor the liberty of returning, unmoleſted, to 8 
his home; but after his departure from the diet, by 


he was condemned by the unanimous ſuffrages Wl 


both of the emperor and the princes, and was de- *% 


clared an enemy to the holy Roman empire [7]. 


 FreperICK, Wl 


2 0 


t 11 This ſentence, which was dated the Sth of May, 


1521, was exceſſively ſevere; and CyarLtes V., Whether 


through ſincere zeal or political cunning, ſhewed himſelf in 
this affair an ardent abettor of the papal authority, For in 
this edict the pope is declared the only true judge of the con. 
troverſy, in which he was evidently the party concerned; . 
Lor REE is declared a member cut off from the l a \ ehifmatic TP 


a notorious and obſtinate heretic ; the ſevereſt puniſhments are 1 
denounced againſt thoſe, who mall receive, entertain, maintain, 
or countenance him, either by ads of hoſpitality, by converſa - 
tion or writing; and all nis diſciples, adherents, and followers, 
are involved in the ſame condemnation. This edic was, ho- 

ever, received with the higheſt diſapprobation by all wiſe and 
thinking perſons, 1/7, becauſe Lur HIER had been condemned 
without being heard, at Rome, by the college of cardinals, and BW 
afterwards at Worms, where, without either examining or re. 
futing his doctrine, he was only deſpotically ordered to abandon Wl 
ard renounce it; 24%, becauſe CHARLES V., as emperor, WW 


had not a right to give an authoritative ſentence againſt the 


dedtrine of LUTHER, nor to take for granted the infallibility 1 


of the Roman pontif, before theſe matters were diſcuſſed and i 


decided by a general council; and 3dly, becauſe a conſiderable 
number of the German princes, who were immediately in- 
tereſted in this affair, ſuch as the ele gors of Cologn, Saxon, 

and the Palatinate, and other ſovereign princes, had neither 


been preſent at the diet, nor examined and approved the edit 
and that therefore, at beſt, it could only have force in the 
territories belonging to the bouſe of Auſtria, and to ſuch of the 
princes as had given their conſent to its publication. But after 
all, the edict of Worms produced almoſt no effect, not only for 
the reaſons now mentioned, but alſo becauſe CHarLes V. 
whoſe preſence, authority, and zeal, were neceſſary to render 
| | 1 TX i 
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WF: 2:RCK,. Who ſaw. the ſtorm riſing, againſt ENT, 


orass, uſed the heſt precautions to ſecure him sc . 


„ krom its violence. For this purpoſe he ſent three 
or four perſons, in whom he could confide, to 


L o© it 


meet him on his return from the diet, in order to 
o- conduct him to a place of ſafety. Theſe emiſſa- 


ries, diſguiſed by maſks, executed their couju- 
WE nifon with the utmoſt. ſecrecy. and ſucceſs. 
Meeting with LUTHER, near Eyſenac, they ſeized 
him, and carried him into the caſtle of Marten- 
urg, nor, as ſome have imagined upon probable 
grounds, was this done without the knowledge of 
his Imperial majeſty. In this retreat, which he 
called his Patmos, the Saxon reformer lay con- 
cealed during the ſpace of ten months, and ein- 
ployed this involuntary leiſure in compoſitions that - 
vere afterwards 1 vickal to the world VL 
7 EE | XV u. The 


it reſpeclable, was involved i in . affairs of. 2 civil 3 
== which he had more at heart. Obliged to paſs ſucceſſively 
1 | into Flanders, England, and Spain, to quell the ſeditions of 
5 his ſubjects, and to 224.4 new alliances againſt his great enemy 


5 and rival FRaxcis I., he loſt fight of the edi of N orms, while 
a who had any regard to the liberties of the empire and the 


Tights of the Germanic church treated this edit with the 
higheſt indignation, or the utmoſt contempt,” _ 

[> [s] This precaution of the humane and excellent elector, 
being put in execution the 3d of May, five days before the 
ſolemn publication of the edict of Forms, the pope miſſed his 
blow; and the adverſaries of LUTHER became doubly odjous 


= to the people in Germany, who, unacquainted with the ſcheme 


of FrEDERICK, and, not knowing what was become of their 
favourite reformer, imagined he was impriſoned, or perhaps 
deſtroyed, by the emiſſaries of Rome. In the mean time, 
Loren lived in peace and quiet in the caſtle of Wartenburg, 
where he tranſlated a great part of the New Teffament into the 
German language, and wrote frequent letters to his truſty 
friends and intimates to comfort them under his abſence. Nor 
was his confinement here inconſiſtent with amuſement and re- 
laxation; for he enjoyed ſrequently the pleaſure of hunting in 
company with his keepers, paſſing for a country gentleman, 
under the name of Yorker George. 
lf we caſt an eye upon the conduct of LuTH£R, in this 
firſt one of his trials, we ſhall find a true ſpirit of _—_ 
ZEA 
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eg. XVIII. The active fpitit of Lu rnEZRx could nt, 
810 r. l. however, long bear this conflnement; he there- 
— :;ore left his Patmos in the month of March, of the 
1 ou 1522, without the conſent, or even the Wl 
afterw Knowledge, of his patron and protector Far- Wl 
detlef DrkreR, and repaired to Witremberg. One of the 
Wartabug. principal motives that engaged him to take this 

bold ep, was the information he had received of 

the inconſiderate conduct of Carrostapt, and 


8 
e 
D TREES 


ſome other friends of the Reformation, who had 


zeal, generous probity, and Chriſtian fortitude, © animating 
this reformer, In bis behaviour, before and at the diet of 
Worms, we obſerve theſe qualities ſhine with a peculiar luſtre, 
and tempered, notwithſlanding LuTRER's warm complexion, WR 
with an unexpeQed degree of moderation and decent reſpe 
both for his civil and ecclefiaſtical ſuperiors. When ſome of 
his friends, informed of the violent deſigns of the Roman 
court, and alarmed by the Bull that had been publiſhed againſt 
him by the raſh pontif, adviſed him not to expoſe his perſon am 
at the diet of Norms, notwithſtanding the imperial ſafe-conduX 
(which, in a ſimilar caſe, had not been ſufficient to prote& 
Joux Huss and Jerome of Prague from the perfidy and 
cruelty of their enemies, he anſwered with his uſual intrepidity, 
that were he obliged to encounter at Worms as many devils as there Wl 
were tiles upon the houſes of that city, this would not deter him 
From his fixed purpoſe of appearing there ; that fear, in his caſt, 
could be only a ſuggeſtion of Satan, who apprehended the approaches 
ing ruin of his kingdom, and who was willing to avoid a public 
deftat before ſuch a grand afſembly as. the diet of Worms. The 
fire and obſtinacy that appeared in this anſwer ſeemed to prog- | 
noſticate much warmth and vehemence in LuTHER's conduct 
at the aſſembly before which he was going to appear, But it 
was quite otherwiſe. He expoſed with decency and dignity 
the ſuperſtitious doctrines and practices of the church of Rome, 
and the grievances that aroſe from the overgrown. power of its 
pontif, and the abuſe that was made of it. He acknowledged 
the writings with Which he was charged, and offered, both with 
moderation and humility, to defend their contents. He defired 
| the pope's legates and their adherents to hear him, to inform 
il bim, to reaſon with him; and ſolemnly offered, in preſence. 
|| pdf the aſſembled princes and biſhops, to renounce his doctrines, 
| if they were ſhown to be erroneous. But to all theſe expoſty- 
'Jations he received no other anſwer, than the defpotic dictates 
of mere authority, attended with injurious and provoking 


language, 
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ready excited tumults in Saxony, and were acting CENT. 
12 manner equally prejudicial to the tranquillity ser. x; 
es the ſtate, and the true intereſts of the church. 
cCaxrosrapr, profeſſor at Wittenberg, was a man 
f conſiderable learning, who had pierced the 
e veil, with which” papal artifice and ſuperſtition 
is had covered the truth, and, at the inſtigation of 
ecxios, had been excluded with LVrRER from 
the communion of the church. His zeal, however, 
as intemperate; his plans laid with temerity, 
and executed without moderation. During 
WF LUTars's abſence, he threw down and broke the 
images of the faints that were placed in the 
churches, and inſtead of reſtraining the vehe- 
mence of a fanatical multitude, who had already 
begun in ſome places to abuſe the precious Hberty 
that was dawning upon them, he encouraged their 
ill-timed violence, and led them on to ſedition 
and mutiny. LornER oppoſed the impetuoſit7 
tide and dignity, and wiſely exhorted him and his 
SE adherents firſt to eradicate error from the minds 
of the people, before they made war upon its ex- 
ternal enfigns in the churches and gabe places 1 
WF ſince, the former being once removed, the latter 
muſt fall of courſe [i], and ſince the deſtruction 


er [:] Dr. Moszz1m's account of this matter is perhaps 
more advantageous to LurHERA than the rigorous demands of 
== hiſtorical impartiality will admit of; the defects atleaſt of the 
great reformer are here ſhaded with art. It is evident from 
ſeveral paſſages in the writings of LuTHER, that he was by no 
means averſe to the uſe of images, but that, on the contrary, 
= he looked upon them as adapted to excite and animate the de- 
votion of the people. But perhaps the true reaſon of LuTrer's 3 
diſpleaſure at the proceedings of CarLosTaDT, was, that he 
could not bear to fee another crowned with the glory of exe- 
cuting a plan which he had laid, and that he was ambitious 
of appearing the principal, if not the only, conductor of this 
great work. This is not a mere conjecture. LurRHEK him- 
ſelf has not taken the leaſt pains to conceal this inſtance of his 
VVV | . ambition; 
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Leo X. ſoe- 
cCieeqded by 

Adrian VI., 

in the year 


1522. 


Diet of Nu 


CE 1 ** of the latter alone could be attended with no 
ik, 1. laſting fruits. 


— excellent reformer added the influence of example, 


This pope, who had formerly been preceptor to 


; that the eur ee dune Ma moſt fatal diſ- 


. and it NO evidently in ſeveral of his letters, 
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To theſe prudent admonitions this 


by applying himſelf, with redoubled induſtry a 6... 
zeal, to his German tranſlation. of the Holy Ser p- 
| tures, which he carried on with expedition and 
fucceſs [u], with the aſſiſtance of ſome learned, 9 
and pious men, "whom he conſulted: in this great: il 
and important undertaking... The event. abun- 
dantly ſhewed the wiſdom of LouTazR's advice. 
For 0 different parts of this tranſlation, being 
| ſucceſſively and gradually ſpread. abroad among 
the people, produced ſudden. and almoſt incre= i 
dible effects, and extirpated, root and branch, . 
the erroneous principles and ſuperſtitious doctrines 1 
ol the church of Rome from the minds of a N > 
digious number of perſons... 

XIX. While theſe things were rranſating, 1 
X. departed this life, and was ſuceeded in the 
pontificate by AbRrAN VI., a native of Utrecht. 


ChaRLES V., and who owed his new dignity to the 
Sen offices of that prince, was a man of probi- 
and candor, who acknowledged ingenuouſly 


0 orders, 


On the other hand, it muſt be owned, that CarLosTADT was 
raſh, violent, and prone to enthuſiaſm, , as appears by the con- 
nexions he formed afterwards with the fanatical anabaptiſts, 
headed by MoxzEA. His conteſts with LUTHER about the 
. in which he manifeſtly maintained the truth, wall be 
mentioned in their proper place. 

{#] On this German tranſlation of the Bible, which contri- 
| buted more than all other cauſes, taken together, to ſtrengthen 
the foundations of the Lutheran church, we have an intereſt» 
ing hiſtory compoſed by Jo. Faip, Marx, and publiſhed in 
4t0 at Hamburg, in the year 1701. A more ample one, hows! 
ever, was expected from the labours of the learned ). Mer 
cio KRAFT, but his death has diſappointed our hopes. 
See Jo. ALB. FABRICII uli Lutheren, A . p. 147% 
& Park. II. P- my 
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I Wrders, and declared his willingneſs to apply the c E Ll r. 
q emedies that ſhould be judged the moſt adapted , o 
heal them ſw]. He began his pontificate by 


d ending a legate to the diet, which was aſſembled 
t Nuremberg in 1522. Francis CHEREGATO, 
d e perſon who was intruſted with this commiſſion, 
gad poſitive orders to demand the ſpeedy and vi- 
t: orous execution of the ſentence that had been 


ronounced againſt Lure and his followers at 
Ine diet of Worms; but, at the ſame time, he was 
WE uthoriſed to declare that the pontif was ready to 
emove the abuſes and grievances that had armed 
och a formidable enemy againſt the ſee of Rome. 
4 The princes of the empire, encouraged by this de- 
Wclaration on the one hand, and by the abſence of 


..- the emperor, who, at this time, reſided in Spain, 
1 ] dn the other, ſeized this opportunity of propoſing 
he ſummoning a general council in Germany, in 
Poder to deliberate upon the proper methods of 

ba 11 bringing about an univerſal reformation of the 
„church. They exhibited, at the ſame time, an 
„hundred articles, containing the heavieſt com- 
„ plaints of the injurious treatment the Germans 
„ad hitherto received from the court of Rome, and, 


ya public law, prohibited all innovation in re- 
igious matters, until a general council ſhould de- 
ide what was to be done in an affair of ſuch high 
oment and importance [x]. As long as the 


eerman princes were unacquainted with, or in- 
I ttentive to, the meaſures that were taken? in 
> So for founding a new church in direct oppo- 


tion to that of Rome, they were zealouſly unani- 


mous in their endeavours to ſet bounds to the papal 
_— authority ang Juriſdiction, which they all looked 
= [wv] See MOTT Buazmanvni Adrianus VI., ſos Anal 
* Hiftorica de Adriano V1. Papa Romans, publiſhed at Urrecht | in 
— 470, in the year 1727 
« [x] See Jac, Fe1D. Geo RG1 I Gravamina Germanorum ad: 
„ verfur — Remanam, lid, ul, P- 37. 


upon 


fas 
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C EN r. upon as overgrown and enormous; nor were they WW 
'$x<c7.1, At all offended at LuTazx's conteſt with the Ro- 


—— man pontif, which they conſidered as a diſpute of b 


a private and perſonal nature. 


\ 


Clement XX. The good pope Apkran did not long en- 
VIL elected joy the pleaſure of ſitting at the head 22 the Wi 
pope in the Fe? 1 | - We: 
year 1523. Church. He died in the year 1523, and was ſuc- 
OE ceeded by CLEKMENT VII., a man of a reſerved 
character, and prone to artifice [ y]. This pon- Wi 

tif ſent to the imperial diet at Nuremberg, in the 

year 1524, a cardinal-legate, named Camytcivs, Wl 

whoſe orders, with reſpect to the affairs of Lu- 

THER, breathed nothing but ſeverity and violence, 

and who inveighed againſt the lenity of the Ger- 

man princes OT is the executionof the decree Wl 

of Worms, while he carefully avoided the ſmalleſt WR 
mention of the promiſe Apgian had made to re- 

form the corruptions of a ſuperſtitious church. 

The emperor ſeconded the demands of CAupr- 

_ 6Grvs hy the orders. he ſent. to his miniſter to inſiſt 

upon the execution of the ſentence which had 
been pronounced againſt Lur HERR and his adhe- 

rents at the diet of Forms. The princes of the 
empire, tired out by theſe importunities and re- 
monſtrances, changed in appearance the law they 

had paſſed, but confirmed it in reality. For 

while they promiſed to obſerve, as far as was poſſi- 

ble, the edict of Yorms, they, at the ſame time, re- 

newed their demands of a general council, and 

left all other matters in diſpute to be examined 

and decided at the diet that was ſoon to be aſſem- 
bled at Spire. The .pope's legate, on the other 
hand, perceiving by theſe proceedings, that the 
German princes in general were no enemies to the 
Reformation, retired to Ratiſbon, with the biſhops Ml 

and thoſe of the princes that adhered to the cauſe 
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Be: 


[3] See Jac, ZitcLErL Hiſtoria Clementis VII. in Jos 
GrOROII SCHELHORNIT Anænitates Hiſtor. Eccliſ. tom. il Wl 
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KR, 
1 14 1 


y Rene, and there drew from them a new decla- CE . 
„ration, by which they engaged themſelves to exe- 8 e v. I. 


/ 


oute rigorouſly the edict of Worms in their re — 


1 nes. 
| FER * 


eective dominions. es. aan 53 

XI. While the efforts of LuTHER towards the Carlotact 

e eformation of the church were daily crowned with gle, 

.. rowing ſucceſs, and almoſt all the nations ſeemed 

d iſpoſed to open their eyes upon the light, two 

\. phappy occurrences, one of a foreign, and the 

\c cher of a domeſtic nature, contributed greatly to 

etard the progreſs of this ſalutary and glorious 

ork. The domeſtic, or internal incident, was 

e, controverſy concerning the manner in which the 

ody and blood of Chriſt were preſent in the 

WE uchariſt, that aroſe among thoſe whom the Ro- 

nan pontif had publicly excluded from the com- 

e. nunion of the church, and unhappily produced 

h. mong the friends of the good cauſe the moſt de- 

-. MP lorable animoſities and diviſions. LuTHER and 

us followers, though they had rejected the 
gnonſtrous doctrine of the church. of Rome with re- 


de read and wine into the body and blood of 

-. MC azrsT, were nevertheleſs. of opinion, that the 

-y partakers of the Lord's ſupper received, along 

or th the bread and wine, the real body and blood 

:. Wet Chriſt. This, in their judgment, was a my- 

-. cry, which they did not pretend to explain [Z J. 

4 -aiLosTapT, who was LuTazr's colleague, 

4 ME nderſtood the matter quite otherwiſe, and his 
octrine, which was afterwards illuſtrated and 

ij ls] LUTHER was not ſo modeſt as Dr. Mosnzin here 

D eepreſents him. He pretended: to explain his doctrine of the 

16 l preſence, abſurd and contradictory as it was, and uttered: 

ps > uch ſenſeleſs. jargon on this ſubject. As in a. red-hot iron, 

fe / be, two diſtinct ſubſtances, wiz. iron and fire, are united, 
v is the body of Cu «157 joined with the bread in the euchariſt. 5 
IM mention this miſerable compariſon to ſhew into what ab- ; 
0% burdities the towering pride of ſyſtem will often betray men of 


il. Jeep ſenſe and true genius. 


ect to the tranſubſtantiation, or change of tjñge 


Hao 


1 


& 
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e really preſent in the euchariſt; and that the 3H 


*M be Hiorony of 1 the RevonMtarion.” 


confirmed by Zone E with much more ingenui- 
ty than he had propoſed it, amounted to this: 
«© That the body and blood of Chrift were not 


cc bread and wine were no more than external Y 


able number of its votaries in Germany. On the 


relation to this point, with the utmoſt obſtinacy ; 
and hence aroſe, in the year 1524, a tedious and 
vehement controverſy, which, notwithſtanding 
the zealous endeavours that were uſed to recon- Wl 
cile the contending parties, terminated, at length, 
in a fatal diviſion between thoſe who had em- 


| barked together in the ſacred cauſe of religion 
and liberty. 


The war of 
the Pea- 


of the Reformation. In the year 1525, a prodi- Wl 


' theranos et Reformatos, par, I lib. i. cap. ii. p. 55.—See alfo, 
on the other fide of the queſtion, Scurrzr's Annales Ewan 
| gelii, publiſhed by Von per HART, in his Hiforia Liter. 
| Reformat. p. 74 Ros. Hoseiniaxvs, and other reformed 
writers, who have treated of the origin and progreſs of this dif 


the horrors of a civil war, which was the fatal ef- 
fect of oppreſſion on the one hand, and of enthu- 
ſiaſm on the other; and, by its unhappy conſe- 


| 79 took arms, united their forces ; ; waged war 


thoſe maintained by Biſhop Hoa DEX, in his Plain Account 
oa the Nature and 305 gn 27 rhe Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 


« figns, or ſymbols, deſigned to excite in the 
cc find; of Chriſtians the remembrance of the 1 


« ſufferings and death of the divine Saviour, and 


« of the benefits which ariſe from it [a].” This 
opinion was embraced by all the friends of the 
Reformation in Switzerland, and by a conſider- 


other hand, LurRER maintained his doctrine, in 


XXII. To theſe inteſtine Hilo were added 


quences, was prejudicial to the cauſe and progreſs 


gious multitude of ſeditious fanatics aroſe like a 
whirlwind, all of a ſudden, in different parts of 


1 See Val Eav. 1 E. jferia motuum inter is 


te. IF It appears from this repreſentation (which 18 4 
juſt one) of the ſentiments of Zuix ql concerning the Holy 
Sacrament of the Lord's ſupper, that they were the ſame with 


again 


ap. II. 7% Hisrory of the REFORMATION. 
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n general, laid waſte the country with fire and s 
BW word, and exhibited daily the moſt horrid ſpecta- 
tles of unrelenting barbarity. The greateſt part 
ec this furious and formidable mob was compoſed 
e e peaſants and vaſſals, who groaned under heavy 
c orchens, and declared they were no longer. 
0 BE blc to bear the deſpotic ſeverity of their chiefs ; 


and hence this ſedition was called the Ruſtic war, 
r the war of the peaſants [5]. But it is alſo cer- 


ain, that this motley crowd was intermixed with 


” umbers, who joined in this ſedition from diffe- 
= ent motives, ſome impelled by the ſuggeſtions. 


; 1 df enthuſiaſm, and others by the profligate and . 
cdious view of rapine and plunder, of mending 


15 Wortunes ruined by extravagant and diſſolute liv- 
n-WWno. At the firſt breaking out of this war, it 


emed to have been kindled only by civil and 
Political views; and agreeable to this is the gene- 

al tenor of the Declarations and Manifeſtoes that 
eere publiſhed by theſe rioters. The claims they 


han the diminution of the taſks impoſed upon 
he Peaſants, and to their obtaining a greater 
eaſure of liberty than they had hitherto enjoyed. 


cl eeligion ſeemed to be out of the queſtion ; .at_ 
11- Wc aft, it was not the object of deliberation or de- 


> 4 U date, But no ſooner had the enthuſiaſt Muxzex 
I] put himſelf at the head of this outrageous rab- 


le)] Theſe kinds of wars, or commotions, ariſing from the 
Lu- mpatience of the Peaſants, under the heavy burthens that 
fo, ere laid on them, were very common long before the time of 
yan- uren. Hence the author of the Daniſh Chronicle (pub- 


e, f iſhed by the learned Lupewic, in the ninth volume of his 


med %. MSrorum, p. 59.) calls theſe inſurrections a common evil. 
dif. Mhis will not appear ſurpriſing to ſuch as conſider, that in 


: 2 Poſt places the condition of the peaſants was much more in- 

WE olerable and grievous before the re formation, than it is in our 
with mes; and that the tyranny and cruelty of the nobility, be- 
cunt ore tbat happy period, were exceſlive and inſupportable. | 
Ie] Or MUNSTER, as ſome call him, 
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ade in theſe papers related to nothing farther 
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ble, than the face of. things changed entirely, and 
by the inſtigation of this man, who had deceived 
numbers before this time by his pretended viſions 
and inſpirations, the civil commotions in Saxony 
and 7 huringia were ſoon directed towards a new 


J were turned into a religious war, 


5 The ſentiments, however, of this ſeditious and diſ. 


„ „ 


demands were very ene he part of them 


pleaded for an exemption from all laws, a licen- 


tious immunity from every ſort of government; 


another, leſs outrageous and extravagant, confined 
their demands to a diminution of the taxes they 


Were forced to pay, and of the burthens under 


which they groaned [d]; another inſiſted upon a 
new form of religious doctrine, government, and 
worſhip, upon the eſtabliſhment of a pure and un- 
ſpotted church, and, to add weight to this de- 
mand, pretended, that it was ſuggeſted by the 
Holy "Ghoſt, with which they were divinely, and 
miraculouſly inſpired; while a very conſiderable 


part of this furious rabble were without any diſ- 


tinct view or any fixed purpoſe at all, but, infected 
with the contagious ſpirit of ſedition, and exaſ- 
perated by the ſeverity of their magiſtrates and 


rulers, went on headlong, without reflection or 
or foreſight, into every act of violence and cruel- 


ſervices, which, in many penn were way grievous. 


ty which rebellion and enthuſiaſm could ſuggeſt, 
So that, if it cannot be denied that many of theſe 
rioters had perverſely miſunderſtood the doctrine 
of LuTaER concerning Chriſtian liberty, and took 
_ occaſion from thence of committing the diſorders 
that rendered them fo juſtly odious, yet, on the 
other hand, it would #: a moſt abſurd inſtance of 


partiality and injuſtice to charge that doctrine 


with the blame of mop extravagant DUTIES. that 


[4] Theſe burthens were 5 duties of vaſſalzge or ode 


aroſe 
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ca roſe only from the manifeſt abuſe of it. LuTazs, C NT. 
= hinſclf, has indeed ſufficiently defended both his 3 U 2. 1. 
principles and his cauſe againſt any ſuch imputa- — 
ons by the books he wrote againſt this turbulent 
ſect, and the advice he addreſſed to the princes 
of the empire to take arms againſt them. 
And, accordingly, in the year 1525, this 

WE odious faction was defeated and deſtroyed, in a 

= pitched battle fought at Mulhauſen ; and MunztR, 
their ringleader, taken, and put to death [eff. 
XXIII. While this fanatical inſurrection raged Frederic the | 
..... $1.54 | . | Fe WE | ie die 
in Germany, FREDERICK the Viſe, elector of Saxony, and is ſue- 

Ws departed this life. This excellent prince, whoſe OT, 
character was diſtinguiſhed by an uncommon de- 527. 
gree of prudence and moderation, had, during his 
life, been a fort of a mediator between the Roman 

W pontif and the reformer of Wittemberg, and had 

always entertained the pleaſing hope of reſtoring 
peace in the church, and of ſo reconciling the con- 

W tending parties as to prevent a ſeparation either in 
point of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction or religious com- 
munion. Hence it was, that while, on the one 
hand, he made no oppoſition to LuTazR's deſign 
of reforming a corrupt and ſuperſtitious church, 
put rather encouraged him in the execution of 
this pious purpoſe ; yet, on the other, it is re- 
markable, that he was at no pains to introduce 
any change into the churches that were eſtabliſhed 
in his own dominions, nor to ſubject them to his 

W juriſdiction, The elector Joan, his brother and 

ſucceſſor, acted in a quite different manner. 
W Convinced of the truth of LurRERꝰ s doctrine, and 
perſuaded that it muſt loſe ground and be ſoon 

luppreſſed if the deſpotic authority of the Roman 
pontif remained undiſputed and entire, he, with- 


" a ws > Ban Ma da adage: og 10 


[e] PęrRI GNO DAT 11 Hiſtoria de Seditions repentina Vulgi, 
precipue Ruſticorum, A. 1525, tempore werno per univerſam fere 
Lermaniam exorta, Baſil. 1570, in 8v0,—See alſo B. TEN“ 
ELI Eiftor, Reform. tom. ii. p. 331. 3 
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er r. out t heſitation or delay, aſſumed to himſelf chat 


"TELL I, 


ſupremacy in eccleſiaſtical matters that is the na- 


——— tural right of every lawful ſovereign, and founded 


and eſtabhſhed a church in his dominions, totally 


different from the church of Rome, in doctrine, dif- 
cipline, and government. To bring this new 


and happy. eſtabliſhment to as great a degree of 


perfection as was poſſible, this reſolute and active 
prince ordered a body of laws, relating to the 


form of eccleſiaſtical government, the method of 


public worſhip, the rank, offices, and revenues 


of the prieſthood, and other matters of that na- 


ture, to be drawn upby LorHEN and MELancTHON, 


and promulgated by heralds throughout his do- 


minions in the year 1527. He alſo took care that 


the churches ſhould every where be ſupplied with 
pious and learned doctors, and that ſuch of the 


clergy as diſhonoured religian by their bad morals, 
or were incapable of promating its influence by 
their want of talents, ſhould be removed from the 
ſacred functions. The illuſtrious example of this 
elector was followed by all the princes and ſtates 
of Germany, who renounced the papal ſupremacy 
and juriſdiction, and a like form of worſhip, diſ- 
cipline, and government was thus introduced in- 
to all the churches, which diffented from that of 


Rome. Thus may the elector Joan be conlidered 


as the ſecond parent and founder of the Lutheran 
church, which he alone rendered a complete and 
independent body, diſtin from the ſuperſtitious 
church of Rome, 204 fenced about with ſalutary 
laws, with a wile and well-balanced conſtitution 
of government. But as the beſt bleſſings may, 


through the influence of human corruption, 
become the innocent occaſions of great in- 


conveniencies, ſuch particularly was the fate off 
thoſe wiſe and vigorous meaſures which this] 
elector took for the reformation of the church; 
tor, from that time, the religious differences be- 


tween 
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into a violent and laſting lame. The prudence, 


or rather timoreuſneſs, of Fa EDERICK the Wiſe, 
W who avoided every reſolute meaſure that might 
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een the German princes, which had been hitherto e EN r. 
kept within the bounds of moderation, broke out 
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be adapted to kindle the fire of diſcord, had pre- 


ſerved a fort of an external union and concord 
among theſe princes, notwithſtanding their dif- 


ference in opinion. But as ſoon as his ſucceſſor, 


by the open and undiſguiſed ſteps he took, made 


it glaringly evident, that he deſigned to with- 
draw the churches in his dominions from the ju- 


riſdiction of Rome, and to. reform the doctrine, 


diſcipline, and worſhip that had been hitherto 
eſtabliſned, then indeed the ſcene changed. The 


union, which was more ſpecious than ſolid, and 
= which was far from being well cemented, was diſ- 


ſolved of a ſudden, the ſpirits heated and divided, 
and an open rupture formed between the German 
princes, of whom one party embraced the Refor- 


mation, and the other adhered to the ſuperſti- 


tions of their forefathers. 
W XXIV. Things being reduced: is FE violent 
and troubled ſtate, the patrons of popery gave in- 


timations, that were far from being ambiguous, 


The diet of 
Spire in 5 
1526. 


of their intention to make war upon the Lutheran 


party, and to ſuppreſs by force a doctrine which 


they were incapable of overturning by argument; 


and this deſign would certainly have been put in 
execution, had not the troubles of Europe diſcon- 


certed their meaſures. The Lutherans, on the = 


other hand, informed of theſe hoſtile intentions, 


began alſo to deliberate upon the moſt effectual 


methods of defending themſelves againſt ſuperſti- 


tion armed with violence, and formed the plan of 


a confederacy that might anſwer this prudent pur- 


poſe. In the mean time the diet aſſembled at 


Ypire, in the year 1526, at which FERDINAND, 
the NPE s brother, preſided, ended in a man- 


5 ner 
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and to inſiſt upon the rigoraus execution of the 
ſentence that had been pronounced at Worms Wl 
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ner more favourable to the friends of the Re- * 
formation, than they could naturally expect. The 
emperor's ambaſſadors at this diet were ordered 


' to uſe their moſt earneſt endeavours for the ſup- 


preſſion of all farther diſputes concerning religion, 


_ againſt LuTaeR and his followers. The greateſt | 7 


Vith the utmoſt reſolution, declaring, that they 


matter was ſubmitted to the cognizance of a gene- 


that the deciſion of controverſies of this! nature be- 
"longed properly to ſuch a council, and to italone, 
This opinion, after long and warm debates, was 
adopted by a great majority, and, at length, con- 


alſo agreed, that, in the mean time, the princes 
and ſtates of the empire ſhould, in their reſpec- 
tive dominions, be at liberty to manage eccle- 
ſiaſtical matters in the manner they ſhould think 


| The 7 pro- 


greſs of the 
reformation. 
after the diet 
at Spire, in 
1527. 


determination with reſpect to the doctrines by 


nimouſly agreed to preſent a 75 gy addreſs to the 
_ emperor, beſeeching him to aſſemble, without 


miniſtration, when it ſhould be demanded of 


entirely taken up in regulating the troubled ſtate 
of his dominions in France, Spain, and 1taly, 
Wahich exhibited, from day to day, new ſcenes of 
EPs that, for ſome years, it was not in his 


part of the German princes oppoſed this motion 
could not execute that ſentence, nor come to any 
which it had been occaſioned, before the whole 


ral council lawfully aſſembled ; alleging farther, 


ſented to by the whole aſſembly ; for it was una- 


delay, a free and a general council ; and it was 


the moſt expedient; yet ſo as to be able to give 
to God and to the emperor an account of their ad- 


them. | 

XXV. Nothing could be more favourable 
to thoſe who had the cauſe of pure and genuine 
Chriſtianity at heart, than a reſolution of this 
nature. For the emperor was, at this time, ſo 
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* in general, and ſtill leſs to the ſtate of reli- 


Les, that, to a political prince like CHAR TVs, 
muſt have appeared peculiarly critical and dan- 
1 Seton e had the emperor really been 
poſſeſſed of leiſure to form, or of power to execute, 
a plan that might terminate, in favour of the 
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gion in particular, which was beſet with difficul- — 


Roman pontif, the religious diſputes which reigned 


in Germany, it is evident that the inclination was 
tee papal chair, had nothing to expect from the 


che defeat of Fx Axels I., at the battle of Pavia, 
filled with uneaſy apprehenſions of the growing 


WF wanting, and that CLemenT VII., who now ſat in 


good offices of CHARLES V. For this pontif, after 


power of the emperor in Itah, entered into a con- 


0 federacy with the French and the Venetians againſt - 
that prince. And this meaſure inflamed the re- 


ſentment and indignation of CyarLes to ſuch a 
degree, that he aboliſhed the papal authority in 
his Spaniſh dominions, made war upon the pope 
in [taly, laid ſiege to Rome in the year 1527, 


and expoſed him to the moſt ſevere and contume- 
lious treatment. Theſe critical events, together 
vith the liberty granted by the diet of Spire, were 


friends of the Reformation, to the advantage of 


ſecution and puniſhment had hitherto prevented 
from lending a hand to the good work, being de- 
lvered now from their reſtraint, renounced pub- 
cy the ſuperſtition of Rome, and introduced 


blocked up Creent in the caſtle of Sr. Angelo, 


prudently. and induſtriouſly improved, by the 


heir cauſe, and to the augmentation of their 
number. Several princes, whom the fear of per- 


0 among their ſubjects the ſame forms of religious 

7 worſhip, and the ſame ſyſtem of doctrine, that 

6 had been received in Saxony. Others, though 

: placed in ſuch circumſtances as diſcouraged them 

. from acting in an open manner againſt the inte- 
„ F 4 % nn 
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who had ſeparated themſelves from the church | 


Another 
diet held at 
' Opzre, in the 
year 1529. 
Origin of 
the denomi- 
nation of 
proteſtants. 


tion in ſeveral parts of Europe, and concluded a 
_ treaty of peace with CLeMenT VII. This prince, 
having now got rid of the. burthen that had, for 


before theſe reſolutions of the diet of Spire, had re- 
jected the papal diſcipline and doctrine, were now, 


their ſchemes and plans to a certain degree of 
conſiſtence, and in adding vigour and firmneſs to 
In the mean time, LuTntr and his fellow-la- 
bourers, particularly thoſe who were with him at 


 Wittemberg, by their writings, their inſtructions, 


rous with fortitude, diſpelled the doubts of the 
ignorant, fixed the principles and reſolution of the 


friends of genuine Chriſtianity with a ſpirit ſuita- 
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reſts of the Roman pontif, were, however, far 
from diſcovering the ſmalleſt oppoſition to thoſe 
who withdrew the people from his deſpotic yoke; Wl 
nor did they moleſt the private aſſemblies of thoſe i 


of Rome. And in general, all the Germans, who, 


in conſequence of the liberty they enjoyed by 
theſe reſolutions, wholly employed in bringing 


the glorious cauſe in which they were engaged, 


their admonitions and counſels, inſpired the timo- 


floating and inconſtant, and animated all the 


ble to the grandeur of their undertaking. : 
XXVI. But the tranquillity and liberty they 1 
enjoyed, in conſequence of the reſolutions taken i 
in the firſt diet of Spire, were not of a long dura- 
tion. They were interrupted by a new diet al- Wi 
ſembled, in the year 1529, in the ſame place, by 
the emperor, after he had appeaſed the commo- 
tions and troubles which had employed his atten- 


ſome time, overwhelmed him, had leiſure to di- 
rect the affairs of the church; and this the refor- 
mers ſoon felt, by a diſagreeable experience., For 
the power, which had been granted by the former 
diet to every prince, of managing eccleſiaſtical 
matters as they thought proper, until the meet- 
ing of a general council, was now revoked by 2 

Majority 


| | ; | | | 0 ' 3 0 0 
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1 f the eſtabliſhed religion, before the determina- 
oon of the approaching council was known [y]. 


nd intolerable by the elector of Saxony, the land- 


rave of Heſſe, and the other members of the diet, 
ho were perſuaded of the neceſſity of a reforma- 


"= 
+ 


Wimple, or ſo little acquainted with the politics of 
Rm: as to look upon the promiſes of aſſembling 
ban as an artifice to quiet the minds of the people; 


3 the very laſt thing that a pope would grant in 


bound that all their arguments and remonſtrances 


ient ſuperſtitions (whom the pope's legate ani- 
| MEmated by his preſence and exhortations) they en- 


Wh of April, and appealed to the emperor and 


ther ſubſtituted in its place by a plurality of voices, which, as 
to any decree the force of a law throughout the empire. 

his place, I | : 1 | | 
] The princes of the empire, who entered this pro- 


teſt, and are conſequently to be conſidered at the firſt proteſt- 
ant princes, were Joan elector of Saxony, GeorGce elector 


halt. 


Inis decree was juſtly conſidered as iniquitous 


ion in the church. Nor was any of them ſo 


peedily a general council, in any other light, 


Ince it was eaſy to perceive, that a lawful coun- 
il, free from the deſpotic influence of Rome, was 


och a critical ſituation of affairs. Therefore, 
hen the princes and members now mentioned 


Wagainſt this unjuſt decree made no impreſſion upon 
erdinand [g], nor upon the abettors of the an- 


tered a ſolemn proteſt againſt this decree on the 
io a future council {þ]. Hence aroſe the denomi- 
| "SAL IN vp 75 Fs nation 


8 [f] The reſolution of the firſt diet of Spire, which had 


been taken ananimouſly,, was revoked in the ſecond, and ano- 
ſeveral of the princes, then preſent, obſerved, could not give 


lg] The emperor was at Barcelona, while this diet was 
held at Spire; ſo that his brother FERDIx AND was preſident in 


of Brand:nburg, for Franconia, Eenesr and Francis dukes 
ol Lunenburg, the landgrave of He, and the prince of An- 


ajority of votes; and not only ſo, but every CEN r. 
.. ; . SLE 8. XVI. 

bange was declared unlawful that ſhould be in- ger. 1. 
oduced into the doctrine, diſcipline, or worſhip 
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& -.- 2 i, r. nation of Proteſtants, which from this period ha 
| 5 rf. U been given to thoſe who renounce the W 
| — ous communion of the church of Rome. 
F 5 Leagues XXVII. The diffenting princes, who were 


formed be- 3 
tween e tlie protectors and heads of the reformed churches, 


| —protetants, had no ſooner entered their proteſt, than they ſent 

| proper perſons to the emperor, who was then 

upon his paſſage from Spain to Ttaly, to acquaint 

him with their proceedings in this matter. The 

miniſters, employed in this commiſſion, executed 

the orders they had received with the greateſt re- 

ſolution and preſence of mind, and behaved with 

the ſpirit and firmneſs of the princes, whoſe ſen- 

timents and conduct they were ſent to juſtify and 

explain. The emperor, whoſe pride was wounded 

by this fortitude in perſons that dared to oppoſe il 

his deſigns, ordered theſe ambaſſadors to be ap- 
prehended and put under arreſt during ſeveral i 

days. The news of this violent ſtep was ſoon 

brought to the proteſtant princes, and made them 

conclude that their perſonal ſafety, and the ſuc- 

ceſs of their cauſe, depended entirely upon their 

courage and concord, the one animated, and the i 

bother cemented by a ſolemn confederacy. They, 

therefore, held ſeveral meetings at Rot, Nurem- 

berg, Smalcald, and other places, in order to de- 

liberate upon the means of forming ſuch a power- 

ful league as might enable them to repel the vio- 

lence of their enemies LJ. But o different were 


Bait. Theſe. dae were ad by thirteen imper 
towns, vix. Sie fbarg, Ulm, Nuremberg, Conftance, Rot lingen, 3 
 Windſeim, Memmingen . Nortlingen, Lindaw, Kempten, Heilbron, U 
Wiſenburg, and Sr, Gall. . 
fi] See the hiſtory of the confeſſion of Aug urg, wrote in 
German by the learned Chr1sT. Ab. SAL i. tom. i. book II, 
. Ch. i. p. 128. and more eſpecially another German work of Wi 
Dr. Joacutu Mors, entituled, uf orie von der Evange: 
Heben Stande Proieſtation gegen den ks Reichſabſehrid 
Von 1529, Appellation, &c. ae at E in 40, in the 
year 4793s | 


their 
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their opinions and views of things, that they e 2 vw v. 
ould come to no ſatisfactory concluſion, „ 
= XXVII. Among the incidents that promoted ——- 

W:nimoſity and diſcord between the friends of the The confe- 


rence at 


Reformation, and prevented that union that was ſo Murpury, in 


? uch to be deſired between perſons embarked in . 
the ſame good cauſe, the principal one was the 
18 iſpute that had ariſen between the divines of Saxony 
uind Swe zerland, concerning the manner of Chriſt's 
7 preſence in the euchariſt. To terminate this con- 


troverſy, Prairie, landgrave of Heſe, invited, in 
che year 1529, to a conference at Marpurg, Lu- 
rurx and ZuincLE, together with ſome of the 
Wrnore eminent doctors, who adhered to the re- 


- ? ſpective parties of theſe. conteading chiefs, This 


0 Wexpedicnt, which was deſigned by that truly mag 
oanimous prince, not fo much to end the matter 


keen debate, as to accommodate differences 


Wby the reconciling ſpirit of charity and prudence, 
Vas not attended with the ſalutary fruits that were 
expected from it. The divines that were aſſem- 
led for this pacific purpoſe diſputed, during four 
Jays, in preſence of the landgrave. The principal 
Champions in theſe debates were Lur HER, who 
Wattacked OzcoLaMPaDIvs, and  MELanNcCTHON, , 
who diſputed againſt Zuinere; and the contro- 
Wverly turned upon ſeveral points of theology, in 
Wclation to which the Swiſs doctors were ſuppoſed 
Wo entertain erroneous ſentiments. For ZuinoLE 
Nas accuſed of hereſy, not only on account of 
W's explication of the nature and deſign of the 


= Lord's Supper, but alſo in conſequence of the 
on, Malſe notions he was ſuppoſed to have adopted, re- 


Pating to the divinity. of Chriſt, the efficacy of the 


l. divine word, original ſin, and ſome other parts 

orf the Chriſtian doctrine. This illuſtrious re- 
gt: ormer cleared himſelf, however, from the greateſt 
ra part of theſe accuſations, with the moſt triumphant 


evidence, and in ſuch. a manner as appeared en- 
e e rely - 
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OHMS. tirely ſatisfactory, even to Lou rHER himſelf. They 
$zer, 1. diſſenſion concerning the manner of CnHAIST's pre. 
- ſence in the euchariſt ſtill remained; nor could 
either of the contending parties be perſuaded wil 
abandon, or even to modify, their opinion off 
that matter [4]. The only advantage, therefore, 
that reſulted from this conference, was, that the 
jarring doctors formed a ſort of truce, by agree. 

ing to a mutual toleration of their reſpective ſen- 
timents, and leaving to the diſpoſal of providence, 
and the effects of time, which ſometimes cool 
the rage of party, the cure of their diviſions. 
The . of XXIX. The miniſters of the churches, which 
7 * had embraced the ſentiments of LurHEA, wen 
preparing a new embaſly to the emperor, when 
an account was received of a deſign formed by 
that prince to come into Germany, with a view lil 
terminate, in the approaching diet at Aug /burs,iſf 
the religious diſputes that had produced ſuch ani 
moſities and diviſions in the empire. CHARII 
though long abſent from Germany, and engaged 
in affairs that left him little leiſure for theological 
diſquiſitions, was nevertheleſs attentive to theſe 
_ diſputes, and foreſaw their conſequences, Hel 
had alſo, to his own deliberate reflexions upon 
theſe diſputes, added the councils of men of wil- 
2 dom, ſagacity, and experience, and was thus, ai 
„ certain ſeaſons, rendered more cool in his pro- 
. ceedings, and more moderate and impartial in 
his opinion both of the contending parties and of 
the merits of the cauſe. He therefore, in an in- 
terview with the pope at Bologna, inſiſted, in the 


IZ] V-r. Een. Lotgscnzai Hiforia motuum inter Lulu 
ranos et Reformatos, tom. i lib. i. cap. vi. p. 143. —Henn WH 
ButLinceRi Hiſtoria Colloguii Marpurgenfis, in Jo. Corn Wl 
FuegssL1n's compilation, intituled, Beytragen zur *chweru' 
Reformat, Geſchichte, tom. iii. p. 155. See alſo the Prefac, 

p. SC. — Axx. SCULTET1 Annal. Reformat, ad A. 1529.—RV- 
bol ru. HosPintiani Hiſlor. Sacramentar. par. II. p. 7 2, &c. 


moſt 
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rances and expoſtulations could not, however, 
ove CLEMENT VII., who maintained with zeal 


oc papal prerogatives, reproached the emperor 
eich an ill-judged clemency, and alleged that it 
he as the duty of that prince to ſupport the church, 
end to execute ſpeedy vengeance upon the obſti- 
. ate heretical faction, who dared to call in queſ- 
e ion the authority of Rome and its pontif. The 


mperor was as little affected by this haughty diſ- 


hing, a meaſure alſo in direct oppoſition to the 
avs of the empire, to condemn, unheard, and to 
leſtroy, without any evidence of their demerit, a 


2 er MR. r n Y oo Ws Se Kon) =Y £ TY 8 
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— 
— 


good citizens, and had deſerveu well of their 


t was not eaſy for the emperor to form a clear 


SN POE ESD To IR EPI OST BI SF? ID SN pe TE 


ac gular ſyſtem as yet compoſed, of the doctrines 
{8 mbraced by LuTaes and his followers, by which 
Je heir real opinions, and the true cauſes of their 
on Dppolition to the Roman pontif, might be known 
. ich certainty. As, therefore, it was impoſſible, 

av ithout ſome declaration of this nature, to exa- 
o yine with accuracy, or decide with equity, a mat- 

in er of ſuch high importance as that which gave 

of iſe to the diviſions between the votaries of Kome 
nnd the friends of the Reformation, the elector 


f Saxony ordered Lurnzx, and other eminent 


LUTHER, in compliance with this order, deli- 
icles, which had been drawn up and agreed on 


and 


ourſe, as the pope had been by his wiſe remon- 
trances, and looked upon it as a moſt iniquitous 


et of men, who had always approved themſelves 
ountry in ſeveral reſpects. Hitherto, indeed, 


dea of the matters in debate, ſince there was no 


diyines to commit to writing the chief articles of 
heir religious ſyſtem, and the principal points in 
hich they differed from the church of Rome. 
ered to the elector, at Torgau, the ſeventcen ar- 


in the conference at Sulzbach in the year 1529 


7 


oft ſerious and urgent manner, upon the neceſ- CENT, 
; - . - | XV 
ty of aſſembling a general council, His remon- 370 7 


„I. 
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CENT - and hence they were called the articles of Tor. 
— I. Cato [I]. Though theſe articles were deemed by 
LotTayzs' a ſufficient declaration of the ſentiments 
of the Teformers, yet it was gudged proper to en- 

large them; and, by a judicious detail, to give 
perſpicuity to their arguments, and thereby 

ſtrength to their cauſe, it was this conſideration 

that engaged the proteſtant princes, aſſembled at 

Coburg and Augſburg, to employ Mr ancTHon in 

extending thefe Articles, in which important work 

he ſhewed'a due regard to the counſels of LuTaHes, WW, 

and expreſſed his ſentiments and doctrine with the 

greateſt elegance and perſpicuity, And thus 

came forth to public view the famous confeſſion 

of Augſburg, which did ſuch honour to the acute 

„ jodgwent and the eloquent pen of MzLaneTaon, W 
The 1 XXX. During theſe tranſactions in German), 
2 the dawn of truth aroſe upon other nations. The 

Rs 2 light of the reformation ſpread itſelf far and wide; 
Wd and almoſt all the European ſtates welcomed its 
ye 133% falutary beams, and exulted in the proſpect of an 
approaching deliverance from the yoke of fuper- 

ſtition and ſpiritual deſpotiſm. Some of the maſt” 

_ conſiderable provinces of Europe had already broke 

their chains, and openly withdrawn themſelves 

ee the diſcipline of Rome and the juriſdiction of 

ũts pontif. And thus it appears that CLEMENT VII, 

was not impelled by a falſe alarm to demand of 

the emperor the ſpeedy extirpation of the re- 

formers, ſince he had the juſteſt reaſons to appre- 

hend the deſtruction of his ghoſtly empire. The 
reformed religion was propagated in Sweden, ſoon 

after LuTaex's rupture with Rome, by one of his 
dilengen whoſe name was Or aus PETRI, and who 
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77 See Car. AvY: Ebnet Di de leni tate abe ng 

_ Confefj; in Sylloge Difſort, Theologicar. tom. i. p. 14 Jo. 
Josch. MulLER Hiſtoria Proteſbatiunis; and the other writers, 
who have treated either of the Reformation 1 in. general, or of 
_ the conſe lion of "AEST 1 in particular. 


was 
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vas the firſt herald. of religious liberty in, chat c J 
Kingdom. The zealous. efforts of this miſſionary. s. 


ere powerfully ſeconded by, that valiant. and 
Public-ſpirited prince, Gus r Avus Vasa ERICSOx, 
hom the Swedes, had raiſed to the throne in the 
Place of Cuaisrixgx, king of Denmark, whoſe. 
Whorrid barbarity loſt him the ſceptre that he had 
W-crfidiouſly uſurped. This generous and patriotic 
Wcro had been in exile, and in priſon, while tbe 
Wbrutiſh uſurper, now mentioned, was involving 
is country in deſolation and miſery; but having 
ſcaped from his confinement and taken refuge at 
ubec, he was there inſtructed in the principles of 
the Reformation, and looked upon the doctrine of 
Lornrn, not only as agreeable to the genius and 
Ppirit of the Goſpel, but alſo as favaurable to the 
Wemporal ſtate and political, conſtitution. of the. 
WB vwediſh dominions. The prudence, however, of 
bis excellent prince was equal to his zeal, and ac- 
| ompanied it, always. And, 48 the religious opi- 
Wnions of the Swedes were in a fluctuating ſtate, 
nd their minds divided between their ancient ſu- 
errſtitions, recommended by cuſtom, and the 
doctrine of LuTazR, which attracted their aſſent 
y the power of conviction and truth, Gusr Avus 
Wviicly avoided all vehemence and precipitation in 
preading the new doctrine, and proceeded in this 
important undertaking with circumſpection, and 
by degrees, in a manner ſuitable to the principles 
f the Reformation, which are diametrically 
oppoſite to compulſion and violence [m]. Accord 


lu] This incomparable model of princes gave many 
proofs of his wiſdom and moderation, Once, while he was 
pbſent from Stockholm, a great number of German anabaptiſts, 
probably the riotous diſciples of Munzer, arrived in that city, 
Farried their fanaticiſm to the higheſt extremities, pulled down | 
vith fury the images and other ornaments of the churches, | 
while the Lutherans diſſembled their ſentiments of this riot in 
Expectation that the ſtorm would turn to their advantage. But 
ha Tn GUSTAYUS 


80 
5 
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e E M r. ingly, the firſt object of his attention was the in- 


XVI. 
SzcyT, I. 


ſtruction of his people in the ſacred doctrines of 
the Holy Scriptures, for which purpoſe he invited 
into his dominions ſeveral learned Germans, and 


ſpread abroad through the kingdom the Swediſh Wl 


tranſlation of the Bible that had been made by 


 Oravs Pers III. Some time after this, in the 


year 1526, he appointed a conference, at Up/al, 


between. this eminent Teformer and PETER 


Garrius, a zealous defender of the ancient fuper- 
| ftition, in which theſe two champions were to 


plead publicly in behalf of their reſpective opt- 


nions, that it might thus be ſeen on which ſide the 


truth lay. The diſpute, in which Or avs obtained 


a fignal victory, contributed much to confirm 
 GusTavus in his perſuaſion of the truth of 
 LortTngr's doctrine, and to promote the progreſs 
of that doctrine in Sweden. In the year following, 

another event gave the finiſhing ſtroke to its pro- 
pagation and ſucceſs, and this was the affembly 


of the ftates at Weſteraas, where GusTavus re- 


commended the doctrine of the reformers with 


ſuch zeal, wiſdom, and piety, that, after warm 
| debates fornented by the clergy in general, and 


much oppoſition on the part of the biſhops in par- 
ticular, it was unanimouſly reſolved, that the plan 


of reformation i (oe by Loren toute have WW 


GvsTavos no ſooner af to Stockholm, that he ordered | 
the leaders of theſe fanatics to be ſeized and puniſhed, and co- 


vered the Lutherans with bitter W for not bee 


oppoſed theſe fanatics in time. 


t ] It is very remarkable, and 3 the equity and 


candour of GusTavus in the moſt ſtriking point of light, | 


that while he ordered OLavs to publiſh his literal tranſlation | 


of the ſacred writings, be gave permiſſion at the ſame time to 
the archbiſhop of Up/al, to prepare another verſion ſuited to 
the doctrine of the church of Rome; that, by a careful compa- 
1ifon of bath tranſlations with the original, an eaſier accels 


might be opened to the truth, The biſhops ac firit oppoſed 


| this enen but vete at length obligea <G labmit. 


/ * 


fret 
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free admittance among the Swedes [0]. This re- CENT, 
ſolution was principally owing to the firmneſs and . 
magnanimity of GusTavus, who declared pub- 
licly, that he would lay down his ſceptre and 
retire from his kingdom, rather than rule a people 
enſlaved to the orders and authority of the pope, 
and more controlled by the tyranny of their 
W biſhops, than by the laws of their monarch [p]. - 
From this time the papal empire in Sweden was 

entirely overturned, and GusTavus declared head 

Jof the church. | | 


8 4 
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1 XXXI. The light of the Reformation was alſo I Denmark, 
je received in Denmark, and that ſo early as the year 

d 1521, in conſequence of the ardent deſire diſco- 

m WY vered by CHRISTIAN or CAHRISTIERN II., of having 

: (o] It was no wonder indeed that the biſhops oppoſed 


warmly the propoſal of GusTavus, ſince there was no country 
in Europe, where that order and the clergy in general drew 
oreater temporal advantages from the ſuperſtition of the times 


than in Saweden and Denmark. The moſt of the biſhops had 
i revenues ſuperior to thoſe of the ſovereign, they poſſeſſed 
e- caſtles and fortreſſes that rendered them independent on the 
th crown, enabled them to excite commotions in the kingdom, 
m and gave them a degree of power that was dangerous to the 
10 ſtate. They lived in the moſt diſſolute luxury and overgrown 


opulence, while the nobility of the kingdom were in miſery 
and want, — The reſolution formed by the ſlates, aſſembled at 
W:/teraas, did not ſo much tend to regulate points of doctrine 
as to reform the diſcipline of the church, to reduce the opu- 
lence and authority of the biſhops within their proper bounds, 
to reſtore to the impoveriſhed nobility the lands and poſſeſſions 
W that their ſuperſtitious anceſtors had given to an all-devouring 
co⸗clergy, to exclude the prelates from the ſenate, to take from 


ing them their caſtles, and things of that nature. It was however 
; reſolved at the ſame time, that the church ſhould be provided 
ww with able paſtors, who ſhould explain the pure word of God to 
7 the people in their native tongue; and that no eccleſiaſtical 
ion preferments ſhould be granted without the king's permiſſion, 
** This was a tacit and Ee of promoting the Refor- 
mation. . x ors = 
Li [2] Bazn Inventarium Ecelſ. Sueco-Gothor. publiſhed in 4to | 
_ at Lincoping, in 164.2,—SCULTET1 Annales Evangelii Renovati, 


in Vox pts HART Hiftor, Liter. Reformat. part V. p. 84 et 110. 

—Rarnal, Anecdotes Hiſt, Politiques et Militaires, tom. i. 

part ll, p. 1, #& 4 | 5 PEO . 
Vor. IN. Ff 
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CENT. bir ſubjects inſtructed in the principles and 
r. 1 doctri f Lur HER. This h, whoſi 
8 be 1. I. doctrines o THER monarc oſe 
— ſavage and infernal cruelty (whether it was the 
effect of natural temper, or of bad counſels) 
rendered his name odious and his memory execra- 
ble, was nevertheleſs deſirous of delivering his 
dominions from the ſuperſtition and tyranny of 
Rome. For this purpoſe, in the year 1520, he 
ſent for Martin REIN ARD, one of the diſciples 
_ of CarrosTapr, out of Saxony, and appointed 
him profeſſor of divinity at Hafnia; and after his 
death, which happened the year following, he 
invited CaRLOSTADT himſelf to fill that important 
5 which he accepted indeed, but neverthe- 
leſs, after a ſhort reſidence in Denmark, returned 
into Germany, Theſe diſappointments did not 
abate the reforming ſpirit of the Daniſh monarch, 
who uſed his utmoſt endeavours, though in vain, 
to engage LuTHER to viſit his dominions, and WW 
took ſeveral ſteps that tended to the diminution, 
and, indeed, to the ſuppreſſion of the juriſdiction 
exerciſed over his ſubjects by the Roman pontif, 
It is, however, proper to obſerve, that in all 
theſe proceedings CnrrsTiERn II. was animated 
by no other motive than that of ambition, It was 
the proſpect of extending his authority, and not a 
zeal for the advancement of true religion, that I 
gave life and vigour to his reforming projects. 
His very actions, independently of what may be 
concluded from his known character, evidently 
thew that he protected the religion of LuTazR 
with no other view than to riſe by i it to ſupremacy 
both in church and ſtate ; and that it might afford 
him a pretext for depriving the biſhops of that 
overgrown authority and thoſe ample poſſeſſions 
which they had gradually uſurped [q], and of ap- 


F 


_ mM See jo. Gramm Dif, de Reformatione Dinie l 
Chrifierne tentatæ, in the third volume of the Scriptores Societ ( 
Scientiar, Hafnienſ. p · 1.—90. . 7 
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dropriating them to himſelf. A revolution pro- CEN r. 
guced by his avarice, tyranny, and cruelty, pre- FE ad L 
ented the execution of this bold enterprize. The —— 
States of the kingdom exaſperated, ſome by the 
chemes he had laid for deſtroying the liberty of 
Denmark, others by his attempts to aboliſh the 
Wuperſtition of their anceſtors [7], and all by his 
age and barbarous treatment of thoſe who 
Wared to oppoſe his avarice or ambition, formed 
W conſpiracy againſt him in the year 1523, by 
Which he was depoſed and baniſhed from his do- 
Wninions, and his uncle, Frxperrc duke of 

olfein and Sleſwic, placed on the throne of Den- 
ark. " i 5 . 1 | 3 | | 
XXXII. This prince conducted matters with Th* pro: | 
uch more equity, prudence, and moderation, Reforma- 
han his predeceſſor had done. He permitted the hege of 
Proteſtant doctors to preach publicly the opinions Frederic and | 
Wor Lornrx [5], but did not venture fo far as to f... 
change the eſtabliſhed government and diſcipline 
f the church. He contributed, however, greatly 
Wo the progreſs ef the Reformation, by his ſuc- 
eſsful attempts in favour of religious liberty, at 
he aſſembly of the ſtates that was held at Odenſee 
in the year 1527. For it was here that he procured 
the publication of that famous edict, which de- 
lared every ſubject of Denmark free, either to 
adhere to the tenets of the church of Rome, or to 


[1] See for a confirmation of this part of the accuſation, a 
0:10us piece, containing the [reaſons that induced the ſlates 
of Denmark to renounce their allegiance to,CHalSTIERN . 

This piece is to be found in the fifth volume of Lu Rio's 
compilation, entitled, Religuiz MStorum, p. 515. ia which 
W(P- 321.) the ſtates of Dexmark expreſs their diſpleaſure at the 
royal favour ſhown to the Lutherans, in the following terms: 
Lutherane herefis pullulatores, contra jus pietatemgue, in regnum 
nefirum catholicum introduxit, doctorem Caroleſtadium, fortiſſimum 
Lutheri athletam, enutriuit. Ts 8 . ; 3 | 
{s] See Jo. Mol LEKI Cimbria literata, tom. ii. p. 886,— 
+RIsT, OkIVARII Vita Pauli Elie, p. 108.— Exici Pox- 
TOPPIDANE Auna Eeſlzſs Danica, tom. iii. p. 139799. 
1 9 E embrace 
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Cx NH · embrace the doctrine of LurRHER LTJ. Encouraged 


XV1, 


; 8 e. 15 a 8 8 9 * g 
the functions of their miniſtry with ſuch zeal and 


reſerved for CHRISTIERN III., a prince equally 
_ diſtinguiſhed by his piety and prudence. He 
began by ſuppreſſing the deſpotic authority of the 
great part of the wealth and poſſeſſions which the 


the crafty and deſigning clergy. This ſtep wall 


their eyes upon the auſpicious beams of ſacre( 
liberty, and abandoned gradually both the 
doctrines and juriſdiction of the church of Ron: 


_ deſtroying entirely the reign of ſuperſtition, and 


throughout the kingdom, according to a plan lain 


for which his eminent piety, learning, and model 


and thus the work of the Reformation was brought 


tection ſhould be granted to the Lutherans to defend them fron 
the inſults and malignity of their enemies; and that eccle 
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by this reſolution, the proteſtant divines exerciſed 


ſucceſs, that the greateſt part of the Danes opened 


But the honour of finiſhing this glorious work, oi 


breaking aſunder the bonds of papal tyranny, wa 


biſhops, and by reſtoring to their lawful owners 
church had acquired by the artful ſtratagems of 


followed by a wiſe and well-judged ſettlement 
of religious doctrine, diſcipline, and worſhip 


down by Bucennacivs, whom the king had fenii 
for from MWittemberg to perform that arduous talk 


ration rendered him peculiarly proper. The al 
ſembly of the ſtates at Odenſee, in the year 1539 
gave a ſolemn ſanction to all theſe tranſaftions;M 


3 A. — 4% Sud. — 1 3 


to perfection in Denmark uf. 
F XXXIII. 


(> [ 1] Tt was farther added to this edi, that no perſoi 
ſhould be moleſted on account of his religion, that a royal pr 


AD a.@ Ai 


fiaſtics, of whatever rank or order, ſhould be permitted i 
enter into the married ſtate, and to fix their reſidence wherevl 


they thought proper, without any regard to monaſteries d 


other religious ſocieties —- | 
a] ExIc Ii PonToreipant, ſee a German work of the 
learned PoxToPP1Dan, entitled, 4 Compendious wiew of ih 
Hiftory of the Reformation in Denmark, publiſhed at Lubec i 
8vo, in 1734; as alſo the Annales. Eceleſiæ Danice, A " 
A Þ ide us, 


” » i. oat hens fol © lh as aww cc 
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XXXIII. It is however to be obſerved, that, in 
he hiſtory of the reformation of Sweden and Den- 
ark, we mult carefully diſtinguiſh between the 
reformation of religious opinions and the reform- 
tion of the epiſcopal order. For though theſe 
vo things may appear to be cloſely connected, 
Net, in reality, they are ſo far diſtinct, that either 
f the two might have been completely tranſacted 
Without the other. A reformation of doctrine 


Th 


= SI 
T. 


E N 
XVI. 
S e r. I. 
— 
A diſtinc- 
tion to be 
obſerved 
when we 
ſpeak of the 
reformation 
of STroelen 
and Den. : 
mark, | 


C 


b 
1: Night have been effected without diminiſhing the 
bene of che biſhops, or ſuppreſſing their 


eived [u. In the meaſures taken in theſe 
orthern kingdoms, for the reformation of a cor- 


Wower of the biſhops might have been reduced 
Within proper bounds, without introducing any 
hange into the ſyſtem of doctrine that had been 
o long eſtabliſhed, and that was generally re- 


Fupt doctrine and a ſuperſtitious diſcipline, there | 


la vas nothing that deſerved the ſmalleſt cenſure : 
cn Mncither fraud nor violence were employed for this 
ab purpoſe; on the contrary, all things were con- 
deducted with wiſdom and moderation, in a manner 
af MW&vitable to the dictates of equity and the ſpirit of 


Chriſtianity. The ſame judgment cannot eaſily 


Wceeding in the reformation of the clergy, and 
more eſpecially of the epiſcopal order. For here, 


ſame author, tom, ii. p. 790. tom. iii. p. 1. He xx. Muntvs 


ee pronounced with reſpect to the methods of pro- 


de Reformat, religionis in vicinis Daniæ regionibus et potiſimum in 


hat Cimbria, in ejus Diſſertationibus Hiflorico-Theologicit, p. 24. 
fon HU, 17 5s , 8 
pry lav] This obſervation is not worthy of Dr. Mosnrim's 


ſagacity. The ſtrong connexion that there naturally is be- 
tween ſuperſtitious ignorance among the people, and influence 
and power in their ſpiritual rulers, 1s too evident to ſtand in 
need of any proof. A good clergy will or ought to have an 
influence, in conſequence of a reſpectable office adorned with 


T * learning, piety, and morals; but the power of a licentious and 
f 1 deſpotic clergy can be only ſupported by the blind and ſuper- 
- th Litious credulity of their flock, can. 


G3 certainly, 
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CENT. certainly, violence was uſed, and the biſhops were 
$1, deprived of their honours, privileges, and pol 
ſeſſions, without their conſent; and, indeed, not- 
withſtanding the greateſt ſtruggles and the warmeſ: 
oppoſition [x]. The truth is, that ſo far as the 
reformation in Sweden and Denmark regarded the 
privileges and poſſeſſions of the biſhops, it was 
- father a matter of political expediency than of M 
religious obligation; nay, a change here was be- 
come ſo neceſſary, that, had LurHERK and his 
doctrine never appeared in the world, it muſt 

, have been nevertheleſs attempted by a wiſe le- 
giſlator. For the biſhops, by a variety of perfi-M 

dious ſtratagems, had got into their hands ſuch 


x] What does Dr. Mos u BEIM mean here? did ever 2 
uſurper give up his unjuſt poſſeſſions without reluctance? does il 
frapine conſtitute a right, when it is maintained by force? is i 
unlawful to uſe violence againſt extortioners? The queſtion i 
here is, whether or no the biſhops deſerved the ſevere treat- 
ment they received from CHRISTIERN III.; and our author 
ſeems to anſwer this queſtion in the affirmative, and to declare i 
this treatment both juſt and neceſſary in the following part of 
this ſegion, Certain it is, that the biſhops were treated wit 
great ſeverity, depoſed from their ſees, impriſoned on account 
of their reſiſtance ; all the church-lands, towns, and fortreſſes 
annexed to the crown, and the temporal power of the clergy 
| for ever aboliſhed. It is alſo certain, that LUTHER himſelf 
looked upon theſe meaſures as violent and exceſſive, and even 
wrote a letter to CHR1STIERN, exhorting him to uſe the clergy 
with more lenity. It is therefore proper to decide with mode- 
ration on this ſubject, and to grant, that, if the inſolence and W 
licentiouſneſs of the clergy were enormous, the reſentment of 
the Daniſh monarch may have been exceſſive. Nor indeed was 
his political prudence here ſo great as Dr. Mos HEIM ſeems to 
repreſent it; for the equipoiſe of government was hurt, by 4 
total ſuppreſſion of the power of the biſhops. The nobility N 
acquired by this a prodigious degree of influence, and the 
crowh loſt an order, which, under proper regulations, might 
have been rendered one of the ſtrongeſt ſupports of its prero- 
gative. But diſquiſitions of this nature are foreign to our 
purpoſe. It is only proper to obſerye, that, in the room of 
the biſhops, CHaISTIERN created an order of men, with the 
s _ denomination of /uperintendants, who performed the ſpiritual 
part of the epiſcopal office, without ſharing the leaſt ſhadov 
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of temporal authority, 5 rrib191.3 earls 
1 Wks enormous 
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enormous treaſures, ſuch ample poſſeſſions, ſo o E N T. 


many caſtles and fortified towns, and had aſſumed 3 S's. 


ſuch an unlimited and deſpotic authority, that — 


4 — n . ptr es 


they were in a condition to give law to the 
ſovereign himſelf, to rule the nation as they 
thought proper; and, in effect, already abuſed 
W their power ſo far as to appropriate to themſelves 
a conſiderable part of the royal patrimony, and of 
che public revenues of the kingdom. Such there- 
fore was the critical ſtate of theſe northern king- 
doms, in the time of LurgER, that it became 
abſolutely neceſſary, either to degrade the biſhops 
from that rank which they diſhonoured, and to 
deprive them of the greateſt part of thoſe poſ- 
ſeſſions and prerogatives 115 they had ſo un- 
W juſtly acquired and fo licentiouſly abuſed, or to 
ſee, tamely, royalty rendered contemptible by its 
W weakneſs, the ſovereign deprived of the means of 
protecting and ſuccouring his people, and the 
commonwealth expoſed to rebellion, miſery, and 
ruin. 5 | SS 
XXXIV. The kingdom of France was not inac- The riſe and 
ceſſible to the light of the Reformation. MAR - Progreſe of 
| 1 Ii | the reforma- 
GARET queen of Navarre, filter to Francis I., tion in 
the implacable enemy and perpetual rival of . 
CrHarLEs V., was extremely favourable to the 
new doctrine, which delivered pure and genuine 
Chriſtianity from a great part of the ſuperſtitions 
under which it had ſo long lain diſguiſed. The 
auſpicious patronage of this illuſtrious princeſs 
encouraged ſeveral pious and learned men, whoſe 
religious ſentiments were the ſame with her's, to 
propagate the principles of the Reformation in 
France, and even to erect ſeveral proteſtant 
. churches in that kingdom. It is manifeſt from 
the moſt authentic records, that, ſo early as the 
year 1523, there were, in ſeveral of the provinces 
of that country, multitudes of perſons, who hal 
conceived the utmoſt averſion both againſt the 
„ , -. - _—_— 


— 
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EN T. doctrine and tyranny of Rome, and among theſe 
3 ſt f rank and dignity, and even ſo 
$< 7.1, Many perſons o gnity, and even fome 
— of the epiſcopal order. As their numbers increaſed 
from day to day, and troubles and commotions 
were excited in ſeveral places on account of reli. 

gious differences, the authority of the monarch 
and the cruelty of his officers intervened, to ſup- 
port the doctrine of Rome by the edge of the ſword 
and the terrors of the gibbet; and on this occaſion 
many perſons, eminent for their piety and virtue, 
were put to death with the moſt unrelenting, bar- 
barity [Y J. This cruelty, inſtead of retarding, 
accelerated rather the progreſs of the Reforma- 
tion. It is nevertheleſs true, that, under the 
reign of Francis I., the reſtorers of genuine 
Chriſtianity were not always equally ſucceſsful and 
happy. Their ſituation was extremely uncertain, 
and it was perpetually changing. Sometimes they 
ſeemed to enjoy the auſpicious ſhade of royal pro- 
reftion ; at others they groaned under the weight 
of perſecution, and at certain ſeaſons they were 
forgot, which oblivion rendered their condition 
tolerable. "Francis, who had either no religion 
at all, or, at beſt, no fixed and conſiſtent fyitem 
of religious principles, conducted himſelf towards 
the proteſtants in ſuch a manner as anſwered his 
private and perſonal views, or as reaſons of policy 
and a public intereſt ſeemed to require. When it 
became neceſſary to engage in his cauſe the 
"German proteſtants, in order to foment ſedition 
and rebellion againſt his mortal enemy CHaRLEsV., 
then did he treat the proteſtants in France with 
the utmoſt equity, humanity, and gentleneſs; 
but ſo ſoon as he had gained his point, and had 
no more occaſion for their ſervices, then he threw 


. 


170 See wk, Hiftoire des Egliſis Reformies de France, tom. i. 
lt i i. p. 5.—BENOIT, Hiftoire de P Edit de Nantes, livr, i. p. 6. 


.—CHR1sT, * SALIG, * Agate ale vol. ii. 
5. 199, j 
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off the maſk, and appeared to them in the aſpect CENT; 

of an implacable and perſecuting tyrant[z}. * N T 
About this time the famous CaLvin, whoſe — 

character, talents, and religious exploits, we ſhall 

have occaſion to dwell upon more amply in the 

courſe of this hiſtory, began to draw the attention 

of the public, but more eſpecially of the queen 

of Navarre. He was born at Noyon in Picardy, 

on the 1oth of July, 1509, and was bred up to 

the law [a], in which, as well as in all the other 

branches of literature, then known, his ſtudies 

were attended with the moſt rapid ' and amazing 


ſucceſs, Having acquired the knowledge of reli- 


e WY gion, by a diligent peruſal of the holy ſcriptures, 
je he began early to perceive the neceſſity of re- 
d WT forming the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of doctrine and 
„ Wworſhip. His zeal expoſed him to various perils, 


and the connexions he had formed with the friends 
of the Reformation, whom Francis I. was daily 
committing to the flames, placed him more than 
once in imminent danger, from which he was de- 
liyered of Hae 90 offices of Wit res: queen = 


IF [=] The Aus lhsbey and Seton s wha were viſi- 

I; ble in the conduct of Fx&xNc1s I. may be attributed to various 
reaſons, At one time, we ſee him. reſolved to invite Me- 
LANCTHON into France, probably with a view to pleaſe his 


ier the queen of Navarre, whom he loved tenderly, and who 
it had ſtrongly imbibed the principles of the proteſtants. At 
e another time, we behold him exerciſing the moſt infernal 


cruelty towards the friends of the Reformation, and hear him 

n making that mad declaration, that, if he thought the blood in 
„i, arm was tainted with the Latberan hereſy, bs would have it 
cut off; and that he would not ſpare even his own children, i 

bey entertained ſentiments contrary to thoſe of the catholic church. 

F See FLOR, DE REMOND, e de la 1 Naifſance et du og de 

. PHerefie, livr. vii. 

W la] He was origiuatly deligned for the earch; and had 

, actually obtained a benefice : but the light that broke in upon 


; his religious ſentiments, as well as the preference given by his 

6, father to the profeſſion of the law, induced him to give up his 

4 church, © yocation, Which he afterwards reſumed in a Nr 3 
chure | 
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CE NT. of Navarre. To eſcape the impending ſtorm, he 


XVI. 
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— 


retired to Baſil, where * publiſhed his Chriſtian 
inſtitutions; and prefixed to them that famous 
dedication to Francis I., which has attracted 


univerſally the admiration of ſucceeding ages, 


And in the 
other ſtates 
of Europe. 


and which was deſigned to ſoften the unrelenting 


fury of that prince, againſt the proteſtants [ 5]. 


XXXV. The inſtances of an oppoſition to the 


doctrine and diſcipline of Rome in the other Euro- 


pean ſtates, were few in number, before the diet 


of Aug/ſpurg, and were too faint, imperfect, and 
ambiguous to make much noiſe in the world. It, 


however, appears from the moſt authentic teſti- 


monies, that, even before that period, the 


doctrine of LurhER had made a conſiderable, 
though perhaps a ſecret, progreſs in Spain, Hun. 


gary, Bohemia, Britain, Poland, and the Nether: 


lands, and had, in all theſe countries, many friends, 


of whom ſeveral repaired to Wittemberg, to im- 


Prove their knowledge and enlarge their views 
under ſuch an eminent maſter. Some of theſe 


countries openly broke aſunder the chains of ſu- 


perſtition, and withdrew themſelves, in a public 
and conſtitutional, manner, from the juriſdiction 
of the Roman pontif. . In others, a -prodigious 
number of families received the light of the bleſſed 


Reformation, rejected the doctrines and authority 


of Rome; and, notwithſtanding the calamities and 


perſecutions they have ſuffered, on account of 


their ſentiments, under the ſceptre of E007! and 


0 [4] This Paragraph; relatiag to Ca LVIN, is. added to 
Dr. Mosne1w's text by the tranſlator, who was ſurprized to 


find, in a Hiſtory of the Reformation, ſuch late mention way 


of one of its moſt diſtinguiſhed and remarkable inſtruments 3. 


man whole extenſive genius, flowing eloquence, _— 


learning, extraordinary penetration, indefatigable indufiry 


and fervent piety, placed him at the head of the reformers ; all 
of whom he ſurpaſſed, at leaſt, in learning and parts, as be 
- alſo did the moſt of them, in obſtinacy, aſperity, and turby- 


ſuperſtition 
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ſuperſtition, continue fill in the profeſſion of the 
pure doctrine of Chriſtianity; while in other, {till 


more unhappy, lands, the moſt barbarous tortures, * 


the molt infernal ſpirit of cruelty, together with 
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penal laws adapted to ſtrike terror into the Hrmeſt 
minds, have extinguiſhed, almoſt totally, the 


light of religious truth. It is, indeed, certain, 
and the Roman catholics themſelves acknowledge 
it without heſitation, that the papal doctrines, 
juriſdiction, and authority, would have fallen into 
ruin in all parts of the world, had not the force 


of the ſecular arm been employed to ſupport this 


tottering edifice, and fire and ſword been et looſe 
upon thoſe who were aſſailing it only with reaſon | 


and argument. 


{+4 
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The Hiſtory of the. Reformation, from ' the. time that 


the confeſſion of | Augſburg was :prefented to the 


emperor, until the commencement of the war which 
| ſucceeded the league of Sraalcald Hd 


I. CHARLES V. arrived at Aug ſburg the 15th 
A _| of June 1530, and, on the 20th day of 
the ſame month, the diet was opened.. As it was 
unanimouſly agreed, that the affairs of religion 
ſhould be brought upon the carpet before the de- 


The cons 
feſhon of 


Aug ſburg 
preſented to 


| Charles V. 


liberations relating to the intended war with the 


Turks, the proteſtant members of this great aſſem- 
bly received from the emperor a formal permiſ- 
ſion to preſent to the diet, on the 25th of June, 
an account of their religious principles and te- 
nets. In conſequence of this, CHRISTIAN BaygR, 
chancellor of Saxony, read, in the German lan- 
guage, in preſence of the emperor and the aſſem- 
bled princes, the famous confeſſion, which has been 


ſincè 


WIN. 
In 
I 


Cc EN'T. ſince diſtinguiſhed by the denomination: of the 


Sr cr. I. 


— nnm———_ 


* * £4 


— 


delighted with their purity and ſimplicity. The 
copies of this confeſſion, which, after being read, 
were delivered to the emperor, were ſigned and 
ſubſcribed by Jonx, elector of Saxony, by four 
princes of the empire, Gzor GR, marquis of Bran- 
dienburg, Exxksr, duke of Lunenburg, PhiI Ib, 


Tbe nature 
and contents 
of the con- 


feſſion of 


* 
* 
+ 


Augſburg. 


Solou. CYPRIAN and CHRISTOPHER AUG. SALIG, The per- 


Formation in general, than of the Conf2/fon of Aug ſburg in par- 


ſentiments of LuTaer, were now not only con- 


and by the imperial cities of Nuremburg and Reut- 
lingen, who all thereby ſolemnly declared their 


faith. The ſtyle that reigns in it is plain, elegant, 
grave and perſpicuous, ſuch as becomes the na- 


from the admirable pen of MzLlANx S rrHON. The 


who, during the diet, reſided at Coburg, a town 


by the laborious GSO ROT CELESTINE, 
Confeſſion of Aug. ſourg was compoſed, in Latin, by Davio 


curious. 


The HISTORY of the REFORMATION. 


confeſſion of Augſburg, The princes heard it with 
the deepeſt attention and recollection of mind; 
it confirmed ſome in the principles they had em-. 
braced, ſurpriſed others, and many, who, before 
this time, had little or no idea of the religious 


vinced of their innocence, but were, moreover, 


landgrave of Heſſe, Woll roAxc, prince of Aubalt, 


aſſent to the doctrines contained ip it [e]. : 
IE. The tenor and contents of the confeſſion of 
Aug ſburg are well known; at leaſt, by all who 
have the ſmalleſt acquaintance with eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory ; ſince that confeſſion was adopted by the 
whole body of the proteſtants as the rule of their 


ture of the ſubject, and ſuch as might be expected 


matter was, undoubtedly, ſupplied by LurkER, 


le] There is a very, voluminous hiſtory of this diet, which 
was publiſhed in the year 1577, in felio, at Francfort on Oder, 
The hiſtory of the 
CayTRAUs, and more recently, in German, by Exx. 
formance of the latter is rather, indeed, a hiſtory of the Re- 
ticular, That of CyyRian is more conciſe and elegant, and 
is confirmed by original pieces, which are equally authentic and 


— 
* * 
- : A Yin 4, © 
” . 


in 


Cap. III. 7 be His 'ORY of the RE OR ATION. 
in the neighbourhood of Augſburg ; and, even the 


rm it received from the eloquent pen of his col- 3. 1. 


league, was authoriſed inconſequence of his appro- 
bation and advice. This confeſſion contains twen- 
ty-eight chapters, of which the greateſt part Id] 


% 
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are employed in repreſenting, with perſpicuity 


and truth, the religious opinions of the proteſ- 
tants, and the reſt in pointing out the errors and 
abuſes that occaſioned their ſeparation from the 
church of Rome [el. V 
III. The creatures of the Roman pontif, who 
vere preſent at this diet, employed JohN FABER, 

| afterwards biſhop of Vienna, together with Ecx1vs 
and another doctor, named CochLæus, to draw 
up a refutation of this famous confeſſion. This 


pretended refutation having been read publicly in 


The Roman 
catholics at. 
tempt a re- 
futation of 
the confefe 
ſion of 


Aug ſburg. 


the aſſembly, the emperor demanded of the pro- 


teſtant members that they would acquieſce in it, 


and put an end to their religious debates by an 
unlimited ſubmiſſion to the doctrines and opinions 


contained in this anſwer. But this demand was 


[al Twenty-one chapters were ſo employed; | the other 


ſeven contained a detail of the errors and ſuperſtitions of the 
church of Rome. 1 hs Dn 
(> [e] It is proper to obſerve here, that, while the Lu- 
therans preſented their Confeſſion to the diet, another excellent 
Remonſtrance of the ſame nature was addreſſed to this auguſt 


aſſembly by the cities of Straſburg, Conflance, Memingen, and 


Lindaw, which had rejected the errors and juriſdiction of 
S Rome, but did not enter into the Lutheran league, becauſe they 
adopted the opinions of ZuINGLE in relation to the euchariſt. 
The declaration of theſe four towns (which was called the 


Tetrapolitan Con faſſion, on account of their number) was drawn 


up by the excellent Max TIN Buck, and was conſidered as a 
maſterpiece of reafoning and eloquence, not only by the pro- 
teltants, but even by ſeveral of the Roman-catholics ; and 


among others by Mr. Dorix. ZvuixcLE alſo ſent to this 


diet a private confeflion of his religious opinions, It is how- 
ever remarkable, that though Bucsz compoſed a ſeparate Re- 
monſtrance, yet his name appears among the ſubſcribers at 
Smalcald, in the year 1537, to the confeſſion of Aug urg, 
and to MELancTroN's defence of it, 88 


4 
. . 


L 
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CEN 15 far from being complied with. The proteſtants MW 
S declared, on the contrary, that they were by no 
—— means ſatisfied with the reply of their adverſaries, 
and earneſtly deſired a copy of it, that they might 
demonſtrate more fully its extreme inſufficiency 

and weakneſs. This reaſonable requeſt was re- 

fuſed by the emperor, who, on this occaſion, as iſ 

well as on ſeveral others, ſhewed more regard to 

the importunity of the pope's legate and his party, 

than to the demands of equity, candour, and 
Juſtice. He even interpoſed his ſupreme 
authority to ſuſpend any further proceeding in 

this matter, and ſolemnly prohibited the publi- 

cation of any new writings or declarations that 
might contribute to lengthen out theſe religious 
debates. This, however, did not reduce the pro- 
teſtants to ſilence. The divines of that commu- 
nion, who had been preſent at the diet, endea- 

voured to recollect the arguments and objections 
employed by FaBER, and had again recourſe 

to the pen of Mzrtancryuon, who refuted 

them, in an ample and ſatisfactory manner, in a 
learned piece that was preſented to the emperor 

on the 22d of September ; ; but which that prince 
refuſed to receive. This anſwer was afterwards 
enlarged by MteLaxnctTwon, when he had ob- 

tained a copy of FaBER's reply, and was pub- 

liſhed in the year 1531, with the other pieces 

that related to the doctrine and diſcipline of the 
Lutheran church, under the title of A defence of 

ns the confeſſion of Aug ſburg. 
Delibera- IV. There were only three ways left of bring- 


tions con- 
| cerning the ing to a Concluſion theſe religious differences, 


ee which it was, in reality, moſt difficult to recon- 
terminating Cile. The firſt and the moſt rational method was, 
— to grant to thoſe who refuſed to ſubmit to the 
gow, daoctrine and juriſdiction of Rome, the liberty of 
following their private judgment in matters of 
a religious nature, the privilege of ſerving God 


according 
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's | 
o i this in ſuch a manner that the public tranquil- 
„ty ſhould not be diſturbed. The ſecond, and, 


the ſame time, the ſhorteſt and moſt iniqui- 
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cording to the dictates of their conſcience, and c E N r. 
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bus expedient, was to end theſe diſſenſions by 
Wilicary apoſtles, who, ſword in hand, ſhould 


13 WHrce the proteſtants to return to the boſom of the 
0 hurch, and to court the papal yoke, which they 
„ ad ſo magnanimouſly thrown off their necks. 
dome thought of a middle way, which lay equal- 


remote from the difficulties that attended the 


je . 
in No methods now mentioned, and propoſed that 
i- WS reconciliation ſhould be made upon fair, candid, 


nd equitable terms, by engaging each of the con- 
Wending parties to temper their zeal with mode- 


1s i 

o- ation, to abate reciprocally the rigour of their 
1- MWrctenſions, and remit ſome of their reſpective 
i- Wlaims. This method, which ſeemed agreeable 


Wo the dictates of reaſon, charity, and juſtice, was 


ſe Nighly approved of by ſeveral wiſe and good men, 
d n both ſides; but it was 1l]-fuited to the arro- 
a Want ambition of the Roman pontif, and the ſu- 
or erſtitious ignorance of the times, which beheld _ 


ce ith horror whatever tended to introduce the 
ds eets of religious liberty, or the exerciſe of pri- 
b- ]Whate judgment. The ſecond method, even the 
-e of violence, and the terrors of the ſword, was 
es {Wore agreeable to the ſpirit and ſentiments of the 


ige, and was peculiarly ſuited to the deſpotic ge- 
jus and ſanguine counſels of the court of Rome; 
ut the emperor had prudence and equity enough 


o- make him reject it, and it appeared ſhocking 
o thoſe who were not loſt to all ſentiments of juſ- 
n- ice or moderation. The third expedient was 

5, erefore moſt generally approved of; it was pe- 
he ME vliarly agreeable to all who were zealous for the 


the Roman pontif ſeem to look upon it either 


terences 


ntereſts and 1 of the empire, nor did 


"th averſion or contempt, Hence various con- 


Cc E Mate 8 were held between perſons of eminence, 
Sx c f. l. piety, and learning, who were choſen for that 
——— purpoſe from both ſides, and nothing was omitted 

that might have the leaſt tendency, to calm the 


Poſe, ſince the difference between their opinions 


' tance, to admit of a reconciliation. It was in 
theſe conferences that the ſpirit and character of 
MxLANCTHONY appeared i in their true and genuine 
colours; and it was here that the votaries of 
Rome exhauſted their efforts to gain over to their 
party this pillar of the Reformation, whoſe abi. 


teſtant cauſe. This humane and gentle ſpirit 
was apt to ſink into a kind of yielding ſoftneſz 
under the influence of mild and generous treat- 
ment. And, accordingly, while his adverſaries 
25 ſoothed him with fair words and flattering pro- 
miſes, he ſeemed to melt as they ſpoke, and, in 


uſe of imperious language and reh terms, 
then did MELANCTHON appear in a very 4 


ſeorts of articles, one fort orthodox, and adopted by both 
ſides; another that conſiſted of certain propoſitions, which 


third, in which the doctrine of LuTHtR was entirely oppolite 
to that of Rome; this gave ſome reaſon to hope that, by the 
_ accommodated at laſt, For this purpoſe, ſele& perſons were 


appointed to carry on this ſalutary work, at firſt ſeven from 


number was afterwards reduced to three. LuTHtR's obſtinate 


5 5 with a view to this that he rehded at Covarg. 
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animoſity, heal the diviſions, and unite the hearts 
of the contending parties F/]; but all to no pur- 


was too conſiderable, and of too much 1mpor- 


lities and virtues added ſuch a luſtre to the pro- 


ſome meaſure, to comply with their demands: 
but when they ſo far forgot themſelves as to make 


ferent 


41> [F] As in the 3 of 1 . ** there k were three 


«Md Aa w+ 3 4m © aw mm Oi m , , wwe ods he 


the papal party conſidered as ambiguous and obſcure; and 


296 — 


may 


means of certain conceſſions and modifications, conducted 
mutually by a fpirit of candour and charity, matters might be 
each party, conſiſting of princes, lawyers, and divines, which 
ſtubborn, and violent temper, rendering him unfit for healing 


diviſions, he was not employed in theſe conferences, but Ie 
was conſtantly conſulted by the proteſtant party; and i it Wa 


| point 
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and independence animated all his words and ac- 
tions, and he looked down with contempt on the 


moſt invincible attachment to the truth. a 
V. This reconciling method of terminating a4 
religious debates, between the friends of liberty 


were equally, diſavowed by the dictates of reaſon 


rity of imperial edits. ' On the 19th day of No- 
vember, a ſevere decree was iſſued out, by the 
expreſs order of the emperor, during the abſence 


tion of the diet) a general council. The dignity 


yond meaſure, in this partial decree ; anew decrec 
of Teverity and force added to that which had been 


rents; the changes that had been introduced into 
churches, ſeverely cenſured; and a ſolemn order 


addreſſed to the princes, ſtates, and cities, that 
had thrown off the papal yoke, to return to their 


point of light; then a ſpirit vf intrepidity, ardor, CF 


threats/of power, the frowns of fortune, and the 
fear of death. The truth i is, that, in this great 
and good man, a ſoft and yielding temper was 
W joined. with the moſt inviolable fidelity, 30d the 


and the votaries of Rome, proving ineffectual, the 
latter had recourſe to other meaſures, which were 
ſuited to the iniquity of the times, though they 


of the Heſſian and Saxon princes, who were the 
chief ſupporters of the proteſtant cauſe; and, in 
this decree, every thing was manifeſtly adapted to 
deſect the friends of religious liberty, if we except 
a faint and dubious promiſe of engaging the pope 
to aſſemble (in about ſix months after the ſepara- 


the doctrine and diſcipline of the proteſtant 


886 7,1, 


*% 


The reſult 
of theſe 
conferences. 


and the precepts of the goſpel. , Theſe meaſures 
were, the force of the ſecular arm, and the autho- ; 


and excellence of the papal religion are extolled, be- 


publiſhed at Vorms againſt Lurn-s and his adhe- 


duty and their allegiance to Rome, on pain of in- 
curring the indignation and eee of. the em 
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The league 
| of Smalcald, 


5 


| 


/ 


The HisTokY of the RtrONMATo x. 
peror, as the patron and protector of "the 


TT ee ee 
VI. No ſooner were the elector of Saxony and 
the confederate princes informed of this deplofa 
ble iſſue of the Het of Aug ſburg, than they aſſem 
bled in order to deliberate upon the meaſures that 
+ were proper to be taken on this critical occaſion, 


In the year 1530, and the year following, they 


met, firſt at Smalcald, afterwards at Francfort, and 


formed a ſolemn alliance and confederacy, with 
the intention of 3 vigorouſly their rel. 


— ry 
Py . 


gion and liberties againſt the dangers and en. 
croachments with which they were menaced 
the edict of Aug ſhurg, without attempting, how. 


ever, any thing, properly ſpeaking, offenſiwt 


that the cities of Lm and Avg fours had embraced the Reſo 


againſt the votaries of Rome. Into this confede 


| Tacy they invited the kings of England, Fran 


and Denmark, with ſeveral other republics an 
ftates, and left no means unemployed that might 
tend to corroborate and cement this importanl 
alliance [5]. Amidſt theſe emotions and prepi: 


_ IF [g] To give the greater degree of weight to this edifi 
was reſolved, that no judge, who refuſed to approve and ſub 
fcribe its contents, ſhould be admitted into the imperial chan 
ber of Spire, which is the ſupreme coutt in Germany. Ti 
_ emperor alſo and the popiſh princes engaged themſelves to en 
Ploy their united forces in order to maintain its authority, u 
inne 1 og in 3 
- FF [4] LuTazs, who at firſt feemed-averfe to this conlt 
_ deracy, from an apprehenſion of the calamities and troable 


— 


- 
* 


might produce, perceiving at length its necefſity, conſenii 
10 fe ; but, uncharitably, as well as imprudently, "refuſed con 
prehending in it the followers of ZuintLE among the Swi 
together with the German ſtates or cities, which had adopt 
the ſentiments and confeſſion of BuckR. And yet we W 


mation on the principles of ZuixcLE.— In the invitation # 
dreſſed to Hexry VIII. king of England, whom the confe 

| rate princes were willing to declare the head and protector 
their league, the following things were expreſsly fipulal 
among ſeveral others: viz, That the king ſhould encours 
promote, and maintain the true doctrine of CurisT, noſe 
| | | contal! 
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rations, which portended an approaching rupture, © 


99 
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the elector xr and the elector of Mentz, $zcr, I. 


offered their mediation, and endeavoured to re- 


concile the contending princes. With reſpect to 
the emperor, various reaſons united to turn his 
views towards peace, For, on the one hand, he 
ſtood in need of ſuccours againſt the Turk, which 
the proteſtant princes refuſed to grant as long as the 


edicts of Worms and Augſburg remained in force; 

and, on the other, the election of his brother Fer- 

DINAND to the dignity of king of the Romans, 
w hae been rener by a majority of votes, 


cbutzined in the confeffion of n and gbd the 
ſame at the next general council; that he ſhould not agree to 
any council ſummoned by the biſhop of Rome, but proteſt 


againſt 1 it, and neither ſubmit to Its decrees, nor ſuffer them 
to be reſpected in his dominions ;—that he ſhould never allow 
the Roman pontif to have any pre- eminence or juriſdiction in 


his dominions ;—that be ſhould advance 100,000 crowns for 
the uſe of the confederacy, and double that ſum if it became 


neceſſary ; all which articles the conſederate princes were ob- 
liged equally to obſerve on their part, To.theſe demands the 
king anſwered, immediately, i in a manner that was not ſatisfac- 
tory. He declared, that he would maintain and promote the 


true doctrine of Cn KIs TH; but, at the ſame time, as the 


true ground of that doctrine lay only in the Holy Scriptures, he 
would not accept, at any one's hand, what ſhould be his faith, 


or that of his kingdoms, and therefore deſired they would ſend ; 
over learned men to confer with him, in order to promote a 
religious union between him and the confederates. He more- 
over declared himſelf of their opinion with reſpect to the 


meeting of a free general council, promiſed to join with them, 
in all ſuch councils, for the defence of the true doQrine ; but 


thought the regulation of the ceremonial part of religion, 
being a maiter of indifference, ought to be left to the choice 


of each ſovereign for his own dominions. After this, the king 


gave them a ſecond anſwer more full and ſatisfactory; but, 


upon the fall of queen ANNE, this negociation came to no- 


thing. On the one hand, the king grew cold, when he per- 
ceived that-the confederates could be of no longer. ſervice to 


him in ſupporting the validity of his marriage; and, on the 


other, the German princes were ſenſible that they could never 
ſucceed with Henry, unleſs they would allow him an abſoluts 


8 in awer of religion. + . 
. 
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CEN T. at the diet of Cologn, in the year 1531, was con- 
8 . 1, teſted by the ſame prrmces as ROntedry to us fun 
damental laws of the empire. 
The peace VII. In this troubled ſtate of offairs: AIR owe 
of Nurem- jects of reconciliation were propoſed; and, after 
os various negoctations, a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded at Nuremberg, in the year 1532, between 
the emperor and the proteſtant princes, on the 
following conditions; that the latter ſhould fur. 
niſh a ſubſidy for carrying on the war againſt the 
Turk, and acknowledge FES DIN AND lawful king 
_of the Romans; and that the emperor, on his part 
„„ —_ abrogate and annul the edicts of Horm 
and Augſpurg, and allow the Lutherans the fret 
and-unmoletted exerciſe of their religious doctrine 
and diſcipline, until a rule of faith was fixed 
either in the free general council that was to be 
aſſembled in the ſpace of ſix months, or in a diet 
of the empire. The apprehenſion of an approach. 
ing rupture was ſcarcely removed by this agree. 
ment, when Joux, elector of Saxony, died, and 
was ſucceeded by his fon JoN FRED ERRICR, 
prince of invincible fortitude and magnanimity 
| whoſe reign was little better than a  continuel 
ſcene of diſappointments and calamities. 
A council VIII. The religious truce, concluded at Ny 
3 remberg, inſpired with new vigour and reſolutia 
n. all the friends of the reformation. It gave ſtrenetl 
to the feeble, and perſeverance to the bold. En 
couraged by it, thoſe who had been hitherto on! 
ſecret enemies to the Roman pontif, ſpurned noi 
his yoke publicly, and refuſed to ſubmit to hi 
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imperious juriſdiction. This appears from the v 
rious cities and provinces in Germany, which , 
about this time, boldly enliſted themſelves unde n 
the religious ſtandards of LuTyzr. On the oth * 
hand, as all hope of terminating the religious, de 
bates that divided Europe was founded in tit 
meeting of the general council, which had 9 i 


3 
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ſo much impatience. | The pontif, whom the 
W hiſtory of paſt councils filed with the moſt uneaſy 
and diſcouraging apprehenſions, endeavoured to 


retard what he could not, with any decency, ab- 
be ſolutely refuſe []. He formed innumerable pre- 
a texts to put off the evil day; and his whale con- 
be Fits evidently ſnewed, that he was more deſirous 
ng of having theſe religious differences decided by 
uu the force of arms, than by the power of argument. 


He indeed, in. the year 1533, made a, propoſal, 


red their conſent to the nomination of an Italian coun- 
beg eil, and inſiſted, that a controverſy, which had 
bh its riſe in the heart of Germany, ſhould be decided 
C « 


within the limits of the empire. The pope, by 


his uſual artifices, eluded his own. promiſe, diſ- 
and appointed their expectations, and was cut off by 
„death, in the year 1534, in the midſt of his ſtra- 
way tagems [II JJ. | 


leſs reluctance to the aſſembling a general coun- 
cil, and appeared even. diſpoſed to comply with 


cordingly, in the year 1535, he expreſſed his in- 
clination to convoke one at Mantua; and, the 


to avoid an aſſembly of that nature; for being conſcious of 


ground to fear that the CoLonnas, or his other enemies, 
might plead this circumſtance before the council, as a reaſon 


the for bis excluſion from the pontificate; fince it might be well 
de queſtioned, whether a Baffard could be a pope, though it is 
7 * known, from many inſtances, that a profiigare may, 


[4] See an ample account of every thing relative to this 
tar in Fra. Pauro's Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, 


by his legate, to aſſemble A council at Mantua, 1 
Placentia, or Bologna ; but the proteſtants refuſed 


IX. His ſucceſſor Paul III. ſeemed to ſhew 


the defires of the emperor in that reſpect. Ac- 


li] Beſides the fear of ſeeing his authority diminiſhed | 
| by a general council, another reaſon engaged CLemenTt VII. 


the illegitimacy of his birth, as F AO Paulo obſerves, he had 


I 2 year 
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ſo ſolemnly promiſed, the emperor renewed his CENT. 
earneſt requeſts to CLEMENT VII., that he would 32 8 7. 1. 
haſten an event that was expected and deſired with ——— 
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—— ' 


the other hand, fully perſuaded, that, in ſuch a 


year 1537. And there they proteſted ſolemnly] 
_ againſt ſuch a partial and corrupt council as that 


This ſummary, which was diſtinguiſhed by the 
title of the Articles of Smalcald 1s generally joined 


A 


New out- 


| Tages COm 


mitted by 
the anabap- 
tius. OE 


ſemble at Mantua, on the 23d of May, 1537, by a bull iſſued 


muſt have greatly contributed to give Paul III. an undue in- 
fluence in that aſſembly. The proteſtants maintained, that 


eil; and that ſo much the more, as the Roman pontif w# 


votaries of Rome, and nothing concluded but what 


. that of the Reformation in particular, and pro- 
duced, in Germany, civil tumults and commo- 
tions of the moſt horrid kind; while the other 
was more falutary in its conſequences and effects, 
and ſtruck at the very root of the papal authority 
and dominion. The former of theſe events was 


much inclined to receive at once ſo many gueſts, and ſome 0 
| = them turbulent ones, into the place of his reſidence. 


the Hisron of the Rtfor MATION: - | 15 


under his juriſdiction [I]. The proteſtants, on 
ebuncil I), all things would be carried by. the 


ſhould be agreeable to the ſentiments and ambi- 
tion of the pontif, aſſembled at Smalcald in the 


which was convoked by Paul. III.; but, at the 
ſame time, had a new ſummary of their doctrine 
drawn up by LuTazs, in order to preſent it to 
the aſſembled biſhops, if it was required of them. 


with the creeds and confeſſions of the Lutheran 


X. During theſe tranſactions, two remarkable 
2 ; 5 1 „ [4 8 . 
events happened, of which the one was moſt des 
trimental to the cauſe of religion in general, to 


tl] This council was ſummoned, by Paul III., to af 
out the 2d of June of the preceding year. Several obſtacles 


prevented its meeting. Frederick, duke of Mantua, was not 


tin] That is, in a council aſſembled by the authority of 
the pope alone, and that alſo in /zaly; two circumſtances that 


the emperor and the other Chriſtian princes of Europe had 1 
right to be authoritatively concerned in calling a general coun: 


evidently one of the parties in the preſent debate, 9525 


„„ „„ „ „„ wv ow „„ „ twms re , © ©” DA pw 
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a new ſedition, kindled by a fanatical and out- 
rageous mob of the anabaptiſis; and the latter, 
the rupture between HENRY VIII. king of Eng- 
and, and the Roman pontif, whoſe juriſdi tion 


by that rough and reſolute monarch. 


city in Weſtphalia, a certain number of auabaptiſts, 
who ſurpaſſed the reſt of that fanatical tribe in the 
extravagance of their proceedings, the frenzy of 
their diſordered brains, and the madneſs of their 
pretenſions and projects. They gave themſelves 
out for the meſſengers of heaven, inveſted with V 
divine commiſſion to lay the foundations of a new 
government, a holy and ſpiritual empire, and to 


rity, all human and political inſtitutions, Having 


city of Munſter by this ſeditious and extravagant 


In the year 153 3, there came to Munſter, 


deſtroy and overturn all temporal rule and autho- 


turned all things into confuſion and uproar in the 
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XVI. 
810 r. I. 


and ſpiritual ſupremacy were publicly renounced 


declaration, they began to erect a new republic [a], 
conformable to their abſurd and chimerical notions 
t0 | 
* of religion, and committed the adminiſtration of 
oY it to JohN BocRRHOLT, a taylor by profeſſion, and 
er native of Lenden. Their reign, however, was 
"s of a ſhort duration; for, in the year 1535, the 
it city was beſieged and taken by the biſhop of 


Munſter, aſſiſted by other German princes ; this 
fanatical King and his wrong- headed aſſociates 


manner, and the new hierarchy deſtroyed with its 
cle furious and extravagant founders. This diſorderly 
no: WE and outrageous conduct of an handful of anabap- 
tiſts, drew upon the whole body heavy marks of 
al diſpleaſure from the greateſt part of che European 


put to death in the moſt terrible and ignominious 


char WY princes. The ſevereſt laws were enacted on ; 


is. them for the ſecond time, in conſequence of which 


title of the New Jeruſalem, | | 
Fi | ee tame 


oo [a] This fanatical eſtabliſiment. they II by the 


7.0 £2 innocent and the guilty were involved in the 


Great- Bri- 
tain re- 
nounces the 
| ſpiritual ju- 
riſd iction 
and ſupre- 
| _ of the 
Oman pon» 
7 


revolution [y]. Bound in the chains of matrimony 


Ewvangelii per inferiorem Saxoniam et Weſtphal. part II. p. 1156. 
opp.— DE Pax rz mins Hiftoriz Auabapt. e. x, xi, ri. 
P. 94 


than accurate, has catched from nature the ſtriking lines 
of Hexry's motley character, and thrown them into a compo: 


an uninformed reader might be led to conclude, that the charms 


r. ſame terrible fate, and prodigious numbers de. 


but, at the ſame time, captivated by the charms 
of an illuſtrious virgin, whoſe name was ANNA 


for the latter 141. For this Putpoſe, he addreſſed 


ciples of its firſt founders, as > will be ſeen in the Progeen of 


maſterly one drawn by Mr. Huus, in his Hiſtory of England, 
under the houſe of Tupos. 


_ to diſſolve his marriage with CaTnarins. 
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voted to death in the moſt dreadful forms [o]. 
XI. The pillars of papal deſpotiſm were at chi 
time ſhaken in England by an event, which, at 
firſt, did not ſeem to promiſe ſuch important 
conſequences. HzNaT VIII., a prince who in 
vices and in abilities was ſurpaſſed by none who 
ſwayed the ſceptre in this age, and who, in the 
beginning of theſe religious troubles, had oppoſed | 
the doctrine and views of LurHER with the utmoſt 
vehemence, was the principal agent in this great 


to CaTHaRrINE of Arragon, aunt to CHARLES V., 


BoLevN, he ardently deſired to be divorced from 
the former, that he might render lawful his paſſion 


himſel 


* HenMmannt HAMMELMANNI Hiſtoria Feclsf remati 


[> This ſe& was, in proceſs of time, eofiderably ene 
by the miniſtry of two Frieſlanders, UB BO and MEN NON, who 
purified it from the enthuſiaſtic, ſeditious, and atrocious prin- 


this hiſtory. 
EF [p] Among the various portraits that 1 been given 
by biſtorians of Heney VIII., there is none that equals the 


This great painter, whoſe 
colouring, in other ſubjects, is ſometimes more artful 


ſition, in which, they appcar with the greateſt truth, ſet out 
with all the powers of expreſſion,” 


e] From Dr. Mos HE Iu's manner of expreſſing himſelf 


of Axna Bersxx were the only motive that engaged HNA 
But this re preſen- 
tation of the matter is not accurate. The king had encertained 
icruples concerning the legitimacy of his marriage, before hi 
acquaintance with the beau; tifal and adnfortunate Ax NE. Con- 

" 3 verſaut 
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gion reſtrained him from enjoying any longer the 


had been previouſly married to his elder brother, 
AgTHUR, and as it was repugnant to the divine 
law to contract wedlock with a brother's widow. 
CLEMENT was greatly perplexed upon this occaſion, 


to HENRY; and therefore he contrived various 


all his policy and artifice to cajole and deceive the 
Engliſh monarch. Tired with the pretexts, apo- 


logies, vain promiſes, and tardy proceedings of 


the Roman. pontif, HENRY had recourſe, for the 
accompliſhment of his purpoſes, to'an expedient 


and his. cauſe, and who was afterwards raiſed to 


univerſities concerning the ſubject of his ſcruples. 
The reſult of this meaſure was favourable to his 
views. The greateſt part of the univerſities de- 
verſant in the writings of T HOMAS Aquin as and other ſchool- 
men, who looked upon the Leviticallaw as of moral and per- 


biſhops, who declared his marriage unlawful, the king was 
filled with anxious doubts, that had made him break off all 


conjugal commerce with the queen, before his affections had 
been engaged by any other. This appears by Cardinal 


Worszv's propoſing a marriage between his majeſty and the 
ſiſter of FRancis I., which that pliant courtier would never 
have done, had he known that the king's affections were other- 
wiſe engaged. After all, it is very poſſible, that the age and 


| Infirmities of CaTHARHINE, together with the blooming charms 
of Ax x A BoLEYN, tended much to animate Hen«v's remorſe, 


and to render his conſcience more ſcrupulous. See BurxxeT's 
Hiftory of the Reformation, Huuz's Hiftory of the Houſe of 
Topo, p. 150. 5 en ee FAT ns 

15 clared 


ſweets of connubial love with that princeſs, as ſne 


by the apprehenſion of incurring the indignation 
of the emperor in caſe his deciſion was favourable 


pretexts to evade a politive anſwer, and exhauſted 


which was ſuggeſted by the famous Tromas 
CrRanMeR, who was a ſecret friend to LUTHER 


the ſee of Canterbury. This expedient was, to de- 
mand the opinions of the moſt learned European 


manent obligation, and attentive the remonſtrances of the 
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himſelf to the Roman pontif CLemenT VII., in 270 
order to obtain a diſſolution of his marriage with 8c 7. I. 
ATHARINE, alleging, that a principle of reli 
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The na- 
ture ald ef- 
fects of this 
firſt ſtep to- 
wards the 
Reforma- 


tion in . 
land, 


the tyranny of Rome, by Hzvry's renouncing the 
juriſdiction and ſupremacy of its imperious pontil, 
Soon after this, HENRY was declared by the par- 


 churchof England, the monaſteries were ſupprefſled, 
and their revenues applied to other purpoles ; and 


ſuperſtitiouſly refained the greateſt part of itz 


church, as if it transferred to him the 0 


uſurped, by the Roman pontifs; and, in conſe. 


of his 9 and as authoriſed to Preſcribe 


| important events that is to be found in Biſhop BuzneT's es- 


Table revolution in WILEIxSs“s Concil, Magne Britannie d 
Hiberniæ, tom. iii. p. 424.—Ra YNAL, , Anecdotes Hiftariquth 
Politegues, Militaires, tom. i, part. II. «Bs 90. Cen. Diional) 
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clared the marriage with a brother's wk Un: 
lawful. CarnakixR was conſequently divorced; 
Anna conducted by a formal marriage into the 
royal bed, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances off 
CLEMENT; and the Engliſh nation delivered from 


liament and people ſupreme bead, on earth, of .the 


the power and authority of the pope were abra- 
gated and entirely overturned [r]. _ 

XII. It is however carefully to be obſerved here, 
that this downfal of the papal authority in England 
was not productive of much benefit either to. the 
friends or to the cauſe of the Reformation. Fot 
the ſame monarch, who. had ſo reſolutely with-| 
drawn himſelf and the dominion of Rome, yet 


errors, along with its imperious and perſecuting 
ſpirit. He ſtill adhered to ſeveral of the moſt 
monſtrous doctrines of popery, and frequent) 
preſented the terrors of death to thoſe who differed 
from him in their religious ſentiments. Beſides 

he conſidered the title of Head of the En wy 


n bn. awd A cc . , , m- tt. 


power which had been claimed, and indeed 


quence of this interpretation of his title, he looked 
upon himſelf as maſter of the religious ſentiments 


ws et ith. een > 4 a+ trot — „ 


7 5 Beſides the fall and accurate account of this and other 


A = 


cellent Hiſtory of the Reformation of the Church of England, ibe 
curious reader will do well to conſult the records of this memo- 


at the article BOLEYN. 
modes 


XVI. 


hanging, and thus reſembled the capricious and 
nſteady character of its new chief. The pru- 
lence, learning, and activity of CranmMER, arch- 


til. biſhop of Canterbury, who was the favourite of the 
vi: ing, and the friend of the Reformation, coun- 

th WM: cracted however, in many inftances, the humour 
ech and vehemence of this inconſtant and turbulent 


monarch. The pious productions and wiſe counſels 
Wof that venerable prelate diminiſhed daily the in- 
fluence of the ancient ſuperſtitions, diſpelled by 
egrees the miſts of ignorance that blinded the 


and people in favour of popery, and increaſed conſi- 
the derably the number of thoſe who wiſhed well to 
for 


the Reformation [5]. 

lantua was prevented, various meaſures were 82 
taken, and many ſchemes propoſed, by the eme. 

peror on the one hand, and the proteſtant princes 

on the other, for the eee of concord and 

union, both civil and religious. But theſe mea- 

ſures and projects were unattended with any ſolid 

or ſalutary fruit, and were generally diſconcerted 

by the intrigues and artifice of Rome, whoſe legates 

and creatures were always lying in wait to blow 

the flame of diſcord in all thoſe councils that 

ſeemed unfavourable to the ambition of its pontifs. 

In the year 1541, the emperor, regardleſs of the 


0 


on the ſubject of Religion, between perſons of * 
piety and learning choſen our of each of the con- 
tending parties. It was here that MsLancraow 
and Ecx1vs difpured Biting the ſpace of three 


8 
o Beſides Buzner's Hi Hery of the Reformation, lee N BAL'S 
Hiſtory * the en vol. 1 i. be i. p. 11. 


days a 


ame to paſs, that, during the life and reign of 340 75 — 
his prince, the face of religion was conſtantly - | 
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odes of faith according to his fancy. Hence it CENT. 
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XIII. After the meeting of the council = A new pre- 


| biſhop of Rome, appointed a conference at Horms, Conference : 
or or Se | 


1 08 


CE N 3 days DJ. This conference was, for certain reaſons, 
removed to the diet which was held at Ratiſbon 
that ſame year, and in which the principal ſubject 


XV 


ren l 


Diet of Ra- 
Pon. 


conference, however, produced no other effect, 
than a mutual agreement of the contending par- 


An things 


tend to an 


open rup- 


ture. 
| 5 


of ſuch a council ſhould be prevented by any un- 


dents that widened the breach, and put off to a 
_ farther day the deliberations that were deſigned to 


tegate to declare in the diet, which was aſſembled 
at Spire in the year 1542, that he would, according 


general council, and that Trent ſhould be the 
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of deliberation was a memorial, preſented by a 

erſon unknown, containing a project of peace, 
with the terms of accommodation that were proper 
to terminate theſe religious differences [4]. This 


ties to refer the deciſion of their pretenſions and 

debates to a general council; or, if the meeting 

foreſeen obſtacles, to the next German diet. 
XIV. This reſolution was rendered ineffectual 


by the period of perplexity and trouble that ſuc- 
ceeded the diet of Ratiſbon; and by various inci- 


heal it. It is true, the Roman pontif ordered his 


to the promiſe he had already made, aſſemble 3 


place of its meeting, if the diet had no objection 


to that city. FEN DTNAND, king of the Romans, 


and the princes who adhered to the papal cauſe, 


gave their conſent to this propoſal; while the 
proteſtant members of the diet objected both 
againſt a council ſummoned by the papal authority 


alone, and alfo againſt the place appointed for its 


meeting, and demanded a free and lawful council, 


which ſhould not be biaſſed by the dictates, nor 
awed by the proximity of the Roman pontif. This 
proteſtation produced no effect; Pavr III. per- 


| ured in his purpoſe, and ied out his circular 


[] See 105 Nr Rorvint Lilellus de eas. pn Worma- 
_tievfe Nerimb. 1744, in 4to. 


12 See Jo. ERDMANN Bifckil Triplex Literim: cap. i. p. 15 
letters 


ters 
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with the approbation of the emperor; while this 


prince endeavoured, at the diet of Worms, in the 


year 1545, to perſuade the proteſtants to conſent 


any effect “, this pontif thought it neceſſary to ſhew the pro- 


eminent for their learning, to draw up a plan for the reforma- 
tion of the church in general, and of the church of Rome in 
particular, knowing full well, by the ſpirit which reigned in 


that purpoſe. The reformation propoſed in this plan was 
particulars, which ſcarcely could have been expected from the 
pens of thoſe that compoſed it. They complained, for inſtance, 


of the pride and ignorance of the biſhops, and propoſed that 
none ſhould receive orders but learned and pious men; and 


aboliſhed ; that the liberty of the preſs ſhould be reftraffiedand 


country ; that no cardinal ſhould have a biſhopric; that the. 


aboliſhed; and, which was the beſt of all their propoſals, that 
the effects and perſonal eſtate of eceleſiaſtics ſhould be given to 
the poor. They concluded with complaining of the prodigious 


number of indigent and ragged prieſts that frequented 


St. PeTER's church; and declared, that it was a great ſcandal 
to ſee the whores lodged ſo magnificently at Rome, and ridin 
through the ſtreets on fine mules, while the cardinals and other 


The ſeveral articles of this plan of reformation 
(which LurnEN and STURMIUs of Straſburg turned into.ridi- 


grievances of which the proteſtants complained) were publiſhed 
at Antaverp in or about the year 1539, with the anſwer of 
CochlL «us to the obje tions of STURM1IUS. 


and were afterwards publiſhed at Paris in 1612 . 
* Th's council was never aſſembled, _ 3 eee 
T See PAULIN, in Paal III. Seid. I. xii, Unwverſ, Mod. Hift vol, xxvi. 


t 


ao] It is proper to obſerve here, that, having ſummoned 
ſucceſſively. a council at Mantua, Vicenza, and Venice, without 


teſtants that he was not averſe to every kind of reformation; 
and therefore appointed four cardinals, aud five other perſons 


the conclave, that this project would come to nothing. A 
plan, however, was drawn up by the perſons appointed for 


indeed extremely ſuperficial and partial; yet it contains ſome 


that, therefore, care ſhould be taken to have proper maſters to 
W inſtruct the youth. They condemned tranſlations from one 
beneſice to another, grants of reſervation, non-refidence, and 
pluralities. They propoſed, that ſome convents ſhgpld be 


limited; that the colloquies of Ex As uus ſhould be ſuppreſſed ; 
that no eccleſiaſtic ſhould enjoy a benefice out of his own 


queſtors of St. ANTHONY, and ſeveral other ſaints, ſhould be 


eceleſiaſtics accompanied them in a moſt courteous and familiar 
| manner. 


cule, and which indeed left unredreſſed the moſt intolerable 


f 6 They are like- 
wiſe prefixed to the Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, by CRABAE, 
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letters for the convocation of the council [w, © N T. 
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CENT. to the meeting of this council at Trent. But the 
ASS at proteſtants were fixed in their reſolution, and thy 
— efforts of CHARLES were vain, Upon which the 
emperor, who had hitherto: diſapproved of the 
violent meaſures which were inceſſantly ſug. 
geſted by che court of Rome, departed from hy 
uſual prudence and moderation, and, liſtening to 
the ſanguine counſels of Paul, formed, in con. 
junction with that ſubtle pontif, the deſign of ter 
minating the debates about religion by the fore 
of arms. The landgrave of Heſſe, and the electot 
of Saxony, who were the chief protectors of thi 
proteſtant cauſe, were no ſooner informed of this 
than they took the proper meaſures to prevent 
their being ſurpriſed and overwhelmed unaware 
by a ſuperior force, and, accordingly, raiſed ar 
army for their defence. While this terrible ſtorm 
was riſing, LuTHER, whoſe averſion to all method 
of violence and force in matters of religion wa 
well known, and who recommended prayer and 
patiMce as the only arms worthy of thoſe who half 
— cauſe of genuine Chriſtianity at heart, was - 
moved by Providence from this ſcene of tumuly, 
and the approaching calamities that threatenel 
his country. He died in peace, on the 18th d 
February, in the PO: I 546, at 1 the 9 
of his birth. 


8 "i. By L | 2. LSE ELIE 4 * — 
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CHAP. 1v. 


'T be H ir of the Reformation, from 2 comments 
ment of the war of Smalcald to the famous Pacif- 
cation, commonly called the PEACE or Rive 


concluded at Au gſburg. . 
The cm- I. IHE emperor and het pope had-mutuall 
n wee reſolved the deſtruction of all who ſhoult 


of the war 


of Smalcaid. dare to oppoſe the council of Trent. The meeting 
of that aſſembly 1 was to ferve as a ſignal for the! 
i; | taking 
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the taking arms; and, accordingly, its dehberations c E I N 
the were ſcarcely begun, in the year 1546, when Log erer. 5 
tue proteſtants perceived undoubted marks of the a 

the proaching ſtorm, and of a formidable union = 

ug. ltween the emperor and the pontif to overwhęlm 

bu and cruſh them by a fudden blow. There had 


at the diet of Ratiſbon, between ſome eminent 
doctors of both parties, with a view to the accom- 


been, it is true, a new conference this very yea r. 
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ore modation of their religious differences; but it ap- 
d peared ſufficiently, both from the nature of this 
the diſpute, the manner it was carried on, and its 
his iſſue and reſult, that the matters in debate would, 
ven ſooner or later, be decided in the field of battle. 
are; In the mean time the fathers; aſſembled in the 
| an council of Trent, promulgated their decrees: 
orn while the proteſtant princes in the diet of Ratiſbon 
1008 proteſted againſt their authority, and were, in 
wall conſequence of this, proſcribed by the emperor, 
and who raiſed an army to reduce them to obedience. 


e. Heſe led their forces into Bavaria againſt the em- di, 
le peror, and cannonaded his camp at Ingolſtad with anunfavour- 
ned Hm ſpirit. It was ſuppoſed that this would. 
h o bring the two armies to a general action; but ſe- 


expected by the moſt of the confederates, and, 
probably, would have been advantageous to their 
cauſe. Among theſe we may reckon, princi- 


who, ſeduced by the promiſes of the emperor on 


prince was maintaining againſt the emperor the 


ud tlie diviſions that were fomented by the diſümula- 
ting tion of the emperor among the confederate princes; 
hei the failure of France in rr the ſublidy that 


the one hand, and by his own ambition and avarice 
on the other, invaded the electoral dominions of 
his uncle Joux FREDERICK, While that worthy 


had 


II. The elector of Saxony and the landgrave of The affairs | 


veral circumſtances prevented a battle, which was 


pally, the perfidy of Maurice, duke of Saxony, 


ſacred cauſe of religion and liberty. Add to this 


112 


4 


Sn ee. E 


Sqhony directed his march homewards. But he 
was purſued by the emperor, Who made ſeveral 
forced marches, with a view to deſtroy his enemy, 

before he ſhould have time to recover his vigour; 


ſecurity of the elector, and, as there is too much 
reaſon to think, by the treachery of his officers, 
The two armies drew up in order of battle net Wi 
Mubiberg on the Elbe, on the 24th of April, 1547; 
and, after a bloody action, that of the elector, 
being inferior in numbers, was entirely defeated, 
and himſelf taken priſoner. Prize, landgrave of 
_ Heſſe, the other chief of the proteſtants, was per- 
ſuaded by the entreaties of his ſon-in-lay, 
Mavrice, now declared elector of Saxony [x], to 


to implore his pardon. To this he conſented, 


notwithſtanding theſe expectations, he was unjuſtly 
detained priſoner by a ſcandalous violation of the 


happy prince by the ambiguity of two German; 
words, which reſemble each other [3] ; bur, thi 


| baſely betrayed. 


peror to the landgrave in the caſe now before us. Aſter having 


be HIsTOAY of the REFORMATION: . 


o ENT. had been promiſed by its monarch ; and other in. 


cidents of leſs moment. All cheſe things .dif- 
couraged ſo the heads of the proteſtant party, that 
their army was ſoon diſperſed, and the elector of 


in which deſign he was aſſiſted by the ill grounded 


throw himſelf upon the mercy of the emperor, and 
relying on the promiſe of CAR LEs for obtaining 


forgiveneſs, and being reſtored to liberty; but, 


moſt ſolemn convention. It is ſaid, that the em- 
peror retracted his promiſe, and deluded this un- 


point 


1 121 In the room * ons 1 RICK, whom bd had fo 


[] There is ſcarcely i in VASES any inſtance of Cach 1 
mean, perfidious, and deſpotic behaviour as that of the em- 


received in public the humble ſubmiſſions of that unhapp} 
prince, made upon his knees, and that in the moſt reſpe&Ful 
and affecting terms, and after having ſet him at liberty by 1 
ſolemn treaty, he had him arreſted anew, without alleginy 
any reaſon, nay any pretext, and kept him for ſeveral year 


in a cloſe and ſcvere confinement. When Mavrice Tenn 
ſtrate 


; yy %*< pt, = a. n — frond tn: 
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point of hiſtory has not been hitherto ſo far cleared c E N r. 

up, as to enable us to judge with certainty con- — * 

cerning the confinement. of this prince, and the —ͤ— 
real cauſes to which it was owing Lz]. 

III. This revolution ſeemed every way adapted The famous 


a to complete, the ruin of the proteſtant cauſe, 'and ei, called 
„to crown the efforts of the Roman pontif with the the Interim, 
'; WH moſt triumphant ſueceſs. In the diet of Hugſburg, 
ed which was aſſembled ſoon after, with an imperial 


army at hand to promote union and diſpatch, the 
emperor required of the proteſtants, that they 
would leave the deciſion of theſe religious conteſts 


to the wiſdom of the council that was to meet at 
ent. The greateſt part of the members con- 
1 ſented to this propoſal; and, among others, 


Mavic, the new elector of Saxony, who owed. 
both his electorate and his dominions to the em- 
peror, and who was ardently deſirous of obtaining 
the liberty of his father-in-law the landgrave of 
Heſſe. This general ſubmiſſion to the will of the 


ech emperor, did not, however, produce the fruits 
ing that were expected f from ſuch a ſolemn and almoſt 

ur, univerſal approbation of the council of Trent. A 
ſtly plague, which manifeſted itſelf, or was ſaid to do 

the i 10, in that city, engaged the greateſt part of the 

em aiſembled fathers to retire to Bologna, and thereby 

bak the council was, in effect, diſſolved ; nor could 

nan 


all the entreaties and temonſtrances of the emperor 
prevail . che Paper to re- alcinble It again 


"81 : 


ſtrated to the emperor ey this new Ipo wen, toe em- 
[peror anſwered, that he had never promiſed that the landgrave 
ſhould not be impriſoned anew, but only that he ſhould be 
exempted from perpetual impriſonment ; and, to ſupport this 
alſertion, he produced the treaty, in which his miniſters, in 


wi order to elude the true meaning of the accommodation, had 
11 perfidiouſly foiſted in euoiger gefangnis, which ſigniſies a perpe- 
by iti tual priſon, inſtead of einiger gefaungnis, which means ary priſon, 


his matter is, however, conteſted by ſome hiſtorians, 


FEA [a] See a German work, entitled, Beni Groschk Yertheidre 
15 dung der Ewangeli iſchen Erler gegen Gottfr, Arnold, p- 29. 


trated Vol. IV. ew * e without 


114 be His ronv of the RETOAl TO r. 


CE N r. without delay. While things were in this fitus- 
Sor. 1, tion, and the proſpect of ſeeing a council aſſembled 
Mas Caſt at a diſtance, the emperor judged it nt 
ceſſary, during this interval, to fall upon ſome 
method of maintaining peace in religious matters, 

until the decifion, ſo long expected, ſnhould by 
finally obtained. It was with this view, that he 
ordered Juris Pyivoius, biſiop of Naum bug 
MicnAzL Srpon1us, a creature of the pontif, and 

Joun ARI OA, a native of Ayſeben, to draw up 

a Formulary, which might ſerve as a rule of faith 

and worſhip to both of the contending parties 
Until a council ſhould be ſummoned. As this was 
only a temporary appointment, and had not the 

force of a permanent or perpetual inſtitution, the 

rule in queſtion was called the Interim [a]. 


tt ſa] This: project of CHanntes was formed, partly to vent 
bis reſentment againſt the pope, and. partly, to anſwer other 
purpoſes of a more political kind. Be that as it may, the 
Formula ad Interim, or Temporary Rule of Faith and Worſhip, 
here mentioned, contained all the - eſſential: doctrines ofthe 
church of Rome, though: conſiderably ſoftened and mitigated 
by the moderate, prudent, and artful terms in which they 
were expreſſed; terms quite different from thoſe that wen 
employed, before and after this period, by the council oi 
Trent, There was even an affected ambiguity in many ew 
preſſions, which rendered them ſuſceptible of different ſenſcy 
applicable to the ſentiments of both communions, and thereſoꝶ 
diſagreeable to both. The Interim was compoſed with tha 
fraudulent, ſpecious, and ſeducing dexterity, that in aſtet 
times appeared in the deceitful Expo/itzon of the Catholic Faith 
by M. Bossugr, biſhop of Meaux, and it was almoſt equally 
r by the proteſtants and Roman catholics, The cap wi 
allowed, by this Imperial Creed, to the proteſtants in the 20 
miniſtration of the Lord's ſupper, and prieſts and clerks wet 
permitted by it to enter into the married ſtate. Theſe grants 
were, however, accompanied with the two following condr 
tions: 1. That every one ſhould be at liberty to uſe the cup, or i 
abſtain from it, and to chooſe a flate of marriage, or a flatt # 
celibacy, as he ſhould judge moſt fitting. 2. That theſe grail 
ſhould remain in force no longer than the happy period, when 
general council ſoould terminate all religious differences, Thi 
lecond condition was adapted to produce the greateſt difordd 
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Caae, V. The His rox r of the ReForR MATION. 


IV. This temporary rule of faith and diſcipline, 
though it was extremely favourable to the intereſts 
and pretenſions of the court of Rome, had yet the 
fate to which ſchemes of reconciliation are often 
expoſed ; it pleaſed neither of the contending par- 
ties, but was equally offenſive to the followers of 
LuTHER, and to the Roman pontif. It was, 
E however, promulgated with ſolemnity by the em- 
peror, at the diet of Augſburg; and the elector of 
Mentz, without even deigning to afk the opinions 
of the aſſembled princes and ſtates, roſe with an 
air of authority, and, as if he had been commiſ- 
fioned to repreſent the whole diet, gave a formal 
and public approbation to this famous Interim. 
Thus were many princes of the empire, whoſe 
I filence, though it proceeded from want of courage, 
was interpreted as the mark of a tacit conſent, 
Wengaged againſt their will to receive this Book as 
a body of ecclefiaftical law. The greateſt part 
of thoſe, who had the reſolution to diſpute the 
authority of this Imperial Creed, were obliged to 
ſubmit to it by the force of arms ; and hence aroſe 
deplorable - ſcenes of violence and bloodſhed, 
which involved the empire in the greateſt calami- 
ties. Maurice, elector of Saxony, who, for ſome 
time, had held a neutral conduct, and neither de- 
clared himſelf for thoſe who rejected, nor for thoſe 
who had adopted the rule in queſtion, aſſembled, 
in the year 1548, the Saxon nobility and clergy, 
Ivith MELANCTHON at the head of the latter, and, 
in ſeveral conferences held at Leigſic and other 
places, took counſel concerning what was to be 


FFS 55605500005 © 


and confuſion, in caſe the future council ſhould think proper 
to enjoin celibacy on the clergy, and declare, as it did in effect, 
their marriage unchriſtian and unlawful. 

| [a] See Jo. Exp. Biecki Triplex Interim, publiſhed in 
dro at Leipfic, in the year 1721.—Lvuc. OsraN DER Centuria 
XVI. Hiftor, Ecclef, lib. ii. cap. Ixviii. p. 425.—Por an ac- 

ount of the authors and editions of the book called Interim, 
Le Die Daniſche Biblioth, part V. p. 1. & part VI. p. 188. 
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i be Hisronr: of the REFORMATION. 1 


* in this critical affair. The deliberevionth On 
„this occaſion, were long and tedious, and then 
reſult was ambiguous; z for MELtancTHON, Whoſt 
opinion was reſpected as a law by the reformed 


doctors, fearing the emperor on. the one hand, and 


attentive to the ſentiments of his ſovereign on the 


other, pronounced a ſort of a reconcdiling ſentence, 


which, he hoped, would be offenſive to no party; 


He gave it as his opinion, that the whole of the 


book, called interim, could not, by any means 


be adopted by the friends ot the Reformation; 
but he 1 9 at the ſame time, that he ſaw no 


reaſon, why this book might not be approved, 


adopted, and received, as an, authoritative rule 


in things N did not relate to the efſentia] point 


bf 9 matters, nu ery on the contrary 


new diviſions, and formed a; ſchiſm. among the 
followers of LurHER, of which farther mention 


ſhall be made hereafter, in the Hiſtory. of the Chard 


eſtabliſhed by that reformer. I ſhall only ob- 


ſerve, that this ſchiſm placed the cauſe of the Re- 
formation in the moſt perilous and critical circum: 


ſtances, and. might have contributed either to 
ruin it entirely, or to retard conſiderably in 
progreſs, had the pope, and the emperor! be 
dexterous enough to make the proper uſe of thel 
diviſions, and to ſeize the favourable. occaſion 


that was preſented to them, of turning the forced 


The project 
of a council 
at Trent re- 
newed, 


the proteſtants againſt themſelves, 


V. Amidſt theſe conteſts: Pau. III. departe 
this life in the year 1549, and was ſucceeded, tht 
155 follorngs by Jox-r98 Wks who, yielding t 


E [3] B y 8 tdi herent, 1 underſtood pn 


. ticularly the rites and ceremonies of the popiſh worſhip, which 
| ſuperſtitious as they were, that reformer, yielding to the ſoft 


neſs and flexibility of his natural temper, treated with a fn 
gular and exceſſive indulgence upon this occaſion. b 
1 | - { 


* ; 
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117 
the repeated and importunate- ſolicitations of the E N r. 
i WY emperor, conſented to the aſſembling a council . 
eat Trent. Accordingly, in the diet of Augſburg, ——— 
el which was again held under the cannon of an Im- 
nd perial army, CHARLESs laid this matter before the 
he ſtates and princes of the empire. The greateſt - 
ce; WI part of the princes gave their conſent to the con- 
y vocation of this council, to which alſo Mauren, 
the WY eleftor of Saxony, ſubmitted upon certain condi- 
ns WM tions [J. The emperor then concluded the diet 
az in the year 1551, defiring the aſſembled princes : 
no and ſtates to prepare all things for the approach- 
ech ing council, and promiling that he would ute his 
ale, moſt zealous endeavours towards the promoting 
ine moderation and harmony, impartiality and chari- 
dry, in the deliberations and tranſactions of that 
ea aſſembly. Upon the breaking up of the diet, the 
ay proteſtants took the ſteps they judged moſt pru- 
the dent to prepare themſelves for what was to hap- 
tion pen. The Saxons employed the pen of M- 
arch LAN cTHox, and the Wurtembergers that of 


ob Bz £orivs, to draw up confeſſions of their faith, 
Re. that were to be laid before the new council. Be- 
um. fides the ambaſſadors of the duke of Wurtemberg, 
r . tofW1cveral doctors of that city repaired to Trent. The 
i Saxon divines, with MELANCTHOoN at their head, 
been l eee e | 
hell e] Mavreice (who was deſirous of regaining the eſ- 
allo teem of the proteſtants of Saxony, which he had loſt by bis 
Ty perfidious behaviour to the late elector JohN] FREDERICK, his 
CE OE benefaQtor and friend) gave his conſent to the re-eſtablithing 
- WH 'he council of Frent, upon the following conditions: 1/4, 
artes That the points of doctrine, which bad been already decided 
| there, ſhould be re-examined, and diſcuſſed anew : 2dly, That 
3 this examination ſhould be made in preſence of the proteſtant 
12 VR divines, or their deputies. 34%, That the Saxon proteſtants 
2 ſhould have a liberty of vering, as well as of deliberating, in 
. the council : and 4zhly, That the pope ſhould not pretend to 
; . preſide in that afſembly, either in perſon or by his legates. 
12 This declaration of Mausick was read in the diet, and his 
e deputies inſiſted upon its being entered into the regiſters, which 


the archbithop of Mentz, however, obſtinately refuſed. 


; {ct 


_ The His rokr of the REFORMATION. 


CEN. T. ſet out alſo for that place, but proceeded in thei 
31 1. journey no further than Nuremberg. They had 
—— Teceived ſecret orders to ſtop there; for Mau- 
RICE had no intention of ſubmitting to the empe- 
ror's views; on the contrary, he hoped to reduce 
that prince to a compliance with his own projects. 
He therefore yielded in appearance, that he might 
carry his point, and thus command in reality. 
: _— VI. The real views of CHARLES V., amidſt the 
the ſchemes diviſions and troubles of Germany (which he fo-| 
ol the em- mented by negociations that carried the outward 
daaaſpect of areconciling ſpirit), will appear evident. 
ly to ſuch as conſider attentively the nature of the 

times, and compare the tranſactions of this prince, 

the one with the other, Relying on the extent of 

his power, and the ſucceſs that frequently accom- 

panied his enterprizes, with a degree of confidence 

that was highly imprudent, CHARLES propoſed to 

turn theſe religious commotions and diſſenſions to 

the confirmation and increaſe of his dominion in 

Germany, and by . ſowing the ſeeds of diſcord 

among the princes of the empire, to weaken theil 

power, and thereby the more eaſily to encroach 

upon their rights and privileges. On the other 

hand, ardently deſirous of reducing within nat 

rower limits the juriſdiction and dominion of the 

Roman pontifs, that they might not ſet bounds 

to his ambition, nor prevent the execution of his 

aſpiring views, he flattered himſelf that this would 

be the natural effect of the approaching council 

He was confirmed in this pleafing, hope, by re. 
flecting on what had happened in the councils 0 

Conſtance and of Baſil, in which the luſt of papil 

' ambition had been oppoſed with ſpirit, and rt 
f ſtrained within certain limits. He alſo perſuaded 
himſelf, that, by the dexterity of his agents, and 

the number of the Spaniſh and German biſhops 

that were devoted to his intereſts, he ſhould bt 
able to influence and direct the enden 
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CHAp. IV. 1 The His rok of the REFORMATION. 


the approaching council in ſuch. a manner, as to 
make its deciſions anſwer his expectations, and 
contribute effectually to the accompliſhment of 
his views. Such were the ſpecious dreams of 
ambition that filled the imagination of this reſtleſs 


had been one of the principal inftruments of that 


* 


he had done to the proteſtant cauſGQ. 
VII. The moſt conſiderable princes, not only 
of Germany, but even of all Europe, had, for a 
long time, addreſſed to the emperor their united 
entreaties for the deliverance of PI, landgrave 


from their confinement; and Maurice had ſo- 


liberty of the former, who was his father-in-law. 


the liberties of Germany, and the juriſdiction of its 
princes, entered, with the utmoſt ſecrecy and expe- 
dition, into an alliance with the king of France and 
ſeveral of the German princes, for the maintenance 


niſhing valour and rapidity, that he ſurpriſed 


event alarmed and dejected the emperor to ſuch a 
degree, that he was willing to make peace on 


little time after this, he not only concluded at 
: „„ Paſſau 


CEN T. 


S rer. I, 


* * 8 4 


prince; but his views and projects were diſcon- 
certed by that ſame Mavzice of Saxony, who 


violence and oppreſſion which he had exerciſed . 
againſt the proteſtant princes, and of the injury 


A war kind. 
led between 
tae emperor 
and Maurice 
of Saxony. 


Hof Heſe, and Jon FREDERICK, elector of Saxony, 
licited, with peculiar warmth and aſſiduity, the 


But all theſe ſolicitations produced no effect. 
Mavkics, perceiving at length that he was duped 
by the emperor, and alſo convinced that this am- 
bitious monarch was forming inſidious deſigns upon 


of the rights and liberties of the empire. Encou- 
raged by this reſpectable confederacy, the active 
Saxon marched a powerful army againſt the em- 
peror, in the year 1552; and that with ſuch aſto- 


CHarLEs at Inſpruk, where he lay with a handful of 


troops in the utmoſt ſecurity, and without the leaſt 
apprehenſion of danger. This ſudden and unforeſeen 


almoſt any conditions; and conſequently, in a 
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CENT, Paſſan the famous treaty of "Pacification with the 
. proteſtants [A], but alſo "promiſed to aſſemble, 
— in the ſpace of fix months, a diet, in which al 
the tumults and diſſenſions, that had been ocea- 
fioned by a variety of ſentiments in religious mat. 
ters, ſhould be entirely removed. Thus dic the 
ſame prince, ho ſtands foremoſt in the liſt"of 
thoſe that oppreſſed the proteſtants, and reduced 
their affairs to the greateſt extremities, reſtore] 

their expiring hopes, ſupport and render triumph: 
ant their deſperate cauſe, and procure them a bul- 
wark of peace and liberty, which ſtill remains. 
Maus ic, however, did not live to ſee this happy 
iſſue of his glorious expedition; for he loſt his 
life the year following, by a wound received at 
the battle of Siverbauſen, while he \ was fighting 
| againſt ALBERT ot regt ow” 5 
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Yo 2 = As this treaty is conſidered by the German pro- 
. teſtants as the baſis of their religious liberty, it will not be 
amiſs to inſert here ſome of its principal articles. By the three 
Frſt articles it was ſtipulated, that Maurice and the con- 
federates ſhould lay down their arms, and ſhould lend their 
troops to FERDBIYAND to defendhim againſt the Turks, and that 
the landgrave of H ſhould be ſet at liberty, By the fourth 
It was agreed, that the rule of faith, called Aeris, ſhould be 
| conlidered as null and void ; that the contending parties ſhould 
enjoy the free and undiſturbed exerciſe of their religion, until 
a diet ſhould be aſſem bled to determine amicably the preſent 
diſputes (which diet was to meet in the ſpace of ſix months); 
and that this religious liberty ſhould continue always, in caſe 
That it ſhould be found impoſlible to come to an uniformity in 
doctrine and worſhip. It was alſo reſolved, that all thoſe who 
Ce = | had fuffered baniſhment, or any other calamity, on account of 
their having been concerned in the league or war of Smalcald, 
ſhould be re-inſtated in their privileges, their poſſeſſions, aud 
employ ments; that the Imperial chamber at Spire ſhould be 
open to the proteſtants as well as to the catholics; and that 
there ſhould be always a certain number of the Lutheran pet: 
> 255 in that high court. 
kde] Arx, marquis of Brandenburg, afier the paciſ- 
cation '6f Paſſau, to which he refuſed to ſubſcribe, continued 
the war againſt the Roman catholics; and afterwards com- 
mitted ſuch. ravages in the empire, that a confederacy was 
formed againſt * at the head of which MauRiCE was 
placed: 5 


| 2 1 VIII. The 
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Har. IV. The Hisrory of the REFORMATION. 


other incidents, rendered it impoſſible to aſſem- 
ble the Diet, which the emperor had promiſed at 
he pacification of Paſſau, ſo ſoon as the period 
entioned in the articles of that treaty. . This 
famous Diet met, however, at Augſburg, in the 
year 1555, was opened by FERDINAND in the 
ame of the emperor, and terminated thoſe de- 


Jlorable ſcenes of bloodſhed, deſolation, and diſ- 


ſtimable liberty upon the firmeſt foundations. 


able acts were paſſed on the 25th of September: 


as entirely exempt from the juriſdiction of the 


pntendance of the biſhops ; that. they were left at 
perfect liberty to enact laws for themſelves, relat- 


Wor after various yn the following memo- 


ng to their religious ſentimeats, diſcipline, and 
vorſhip ; that all the inhabitants of the German 
empire ſhould be allowed to judge for themſelves 


121: 


VIII. The troubles of Germany, with ſeveral ct x 1. 


SYS. 
8 r. I. 
The Diet of 
Aug ſburg, 
and the 
peace of 
religion. 


ord, that had ſo long afflicted both church and 


ſtate, by that religious peace, as it is commonly 
alled, which ſecured to the proteſtants the free 
xerciſe of their religion, and eſtabliſhed this in- 


hat the proteſtants who followed the confeſſion 
ff Aug ſburg, ſhould be for the future conſidered 


Roman pontif, and from the authority and ſuper- 


until n religious matters, and to join themſelves to that 
lent rhurch whoſe doctrine and worſhip they thought 
es he pureſt and the moſt conſonant to the ſpirit of 
u io rue Chriſtianity; and that all thoſe who ſhould. 


Inure or perſecute any perſon under religious pre- 


exts, and on account of their opinions, ſhould 
de declared, and proceeded againſt, as public 
enemies of the empire, invaders of its liberty, and 


liſturbers of its peace [f]. The difficulties that 


per Here to be ſurmounted before this equitable deci- 
(cif. on could be * the tedious deliberations, 
nued 


com- 7 ] See Jo, Benturnns Liber de Pace Religioſa, publiſhed 5 


was .o, in the year 1700.—CarisT. LSH¹HAuANNI Ada publica 
was Wi riginalia de Pace e W rake. bo 707. 


the 
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The Re- 
formation 
gains ground 
in England, 


and, ſeeing before their eyes the cauſe of popery 
maintained by the terrors of bloody 


the pretended ering: of preferring the dictates of 
the Goſpel to the deſpotic laws of Rome, they el: 


no more. He departed this life in the year 154), 
and was ſucceeded by his only fan Epward VI. 
This amiable prince, whoſe early youth was 
_ crowned with that wiſdom, fagacity, and. virtue, 


gave new ſpirit and vigour to the proteſtant cauſe 


effectual fupport, He encouraged learned and 


conditions ſo agreeable to the dictates of right 
reaſon, as well as to the ſacred injunctions of the 
goſpel, ſhew us, in a ſhocking and glaring point 


nam, the friends of genuine Chriſtianity in Eg. 


the yoke of an imperious and ſuperſtitious church. 
_ VIII., whoſe perſonal vices, as well as his 


Man TiN BU cER and Paul. Facivs, whoſe mode- 
ration added a luſtre to their other virtues, t that, 


Red 
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the warm debates, the violent animolities/ dnd 
bloody wars, that were neceſſary to engage the 
- greateſt part of the German ſtates to conſent tg 


of light, the ignorance and ſuperſtition of "theſe 
miſerable times, and ſtand upon record as one off 
the moſt evident proofs of the necefiity of * Ne. 


IX. While theſe things v were tranſacting 3 in Ger 


land deplored the gloomy reign of ſuperſtition, 
and the almoſt total extin&ion of true religion; 


perſecution, 
and daily victims brought to the ſtake, to expiate 


teemed Sho Germans happy, in having thrown of 


ww and capricious conduct, had greatly re- 
emer e progreſs of the Reformation, was now 


that would have done honour to advanced years, 
and was its brighteſt ornament, as well as its moſt 


pious men of foreign countries to ſettle in Ex- 
land, and addreſſed a particular invitation 10 


by the miniſtry and labours of theſe eminent men, 
in concert with thoſe of the friends of the Re- 
apt in , he might purge his domi- 

TY nions 
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ions from the ſordid fiftions of pepery, and eſ- c 
abliſn the pure doctrines of Chriſtianity in their , 
place. For this purpoſe he iſſued out the wiſeſt 
orders for the reſtoration of true religion; but his 


eign was too ſhort to accompliſh fully ſuch a 


glorious N In the year 1553, he was taken 


rom his loving and afflicted ſubjects, whoſe ſor- 


is ſiſter Mazy (the daughter of CaTHARINE of 


and cruel, ſucceeded him on the Britiſh throne, | 


and impoſed anew the arbitrary laws and the ty- 
rannical yoke of Rome upon the people of England. 
Nor were the methods ſhe employed, in the cauſe 


of ſuperſtition, better than the cauſe itſelf, or 
tempered by any ſentiments of equity or compaſ- 


ſhocking forms, awaited thoſe who oppoſed her 
will, or made the leaſt ſtand againſt the reſtora- 
tion of popery. And among many other victims, 


the learned and pious Cranmesr, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who had been one of the moſt ilNuſtri- 


ous inſtruments of the Reformation in England, 
tell a facrifice to her fury. This odious ſcene of 


1558, by the death of the queen, who left no 
iſſue; and, as ſoon as her ſucceſſor the lady 


projects breathed a ſpirit ſuperior to the natural 
loftneſs and delicacy of her ſex, exerted this vigo- 
rous and manly ſpirit, in the defence of oppreſſed 


and, delivering her people from the bondage of 


{rragon, from whom HENRY had been ſeparated 
Þy the famous divorce), a furious bigot to the 
church of Rome, and a princeſs whoſe natural cha- 
racter, like the ſpirit of her religion, was deſpotic 


fon. Barbarous tortures, and death in the moſt 


perſecution was happily concluded, in the year 


123 
ENT. 
> < - _ 
CT, 1. 


row was inexpreſſtble, and ſuited to their loſs. 


EL1ZaBETH aſcended the throne, all things aſ- 
ſumed a new and a pleaſing aſpect. This illuſtri- 
ous princeſs, whoſe ſentiments, councils, and 


conſcience and expiring liberty, broke anew the 
deſpotic yoke of papal authority an ſuperſtition, 


© E N r. Rome, eſtabliſhed that form of religious doRtring 
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and eccleſiaſtical government, which till ſubſiſh 
in England. This religious eſtabliſhment differs 
in ſome reſpects, from the plan that had beer 
formed by thoſe whom EDPwaRD VI. had em: 
ployed for promoting the cauſe of the Reforma 
tion, and approaches nearer to the rites and dif. 
cipline of former times; though it is widely dife 
ferent, and in the moſt important points entireh 
E to the principles of the Roman hierarchy 


early ſown in Scotland, by ſeveral noblemen of that 
nation, who had refided-- in Germany, during the 
religious diſputes that divided the empire. But 
the power of the Roman pontif, ſupported and 
| ſeconded by inhuman laws and barbarous execu: 
tions, choked, for many years, theſe tender ſeeds, 
and prevented their taking root. The firſt and 
moſt eminent oppoſer of the papal juriſdiction 
was . Knox Lei, a e of CaLvin, whok 

88 ws by) 


2 —_ It will not be i improper to infere kita the chan 
"this famous Scottiſh reformer, as it is drawn by the elegant 
ſpirited, accurate, and impartial pen of Dr. RozerTsoN, it 
bis Hiftory of Scotland, book VI. * Zeal, intrepidity, di 

© intereſtedneſs (ſays that incomparable writer) were virtue 
« which he poſſeſſed in an eminent degree. He was at 
„ quainted, too, with the learning cultivated in that age 
and excelled in that ſpecies of eloquence which is calculate 
4 to rouſe and to inflame. His maxims, however, were oftel 
© too ſevere, and the impetuoſity of his temper exceflive. 
* Rigid and uncomplying himſelf, he ſhewed no indulgenc 
to the infirmities of others. Regardleſs of the diſtinction 
e of rank and character, he uttered his admonitions with al 
„ acrimony and vehemence more apt to irritate than to f 
« claim. This often betrayed him into indecent and undu 
* tiful expreſſions with reſpeR to the queen's perſon and cos. 
duct. Thoſe very qualities, however, which now ren. 
«© dered his character leſs amiable, fitted him to be the in 
4 ſtrument of Providence for advancing the Reformatic 
among a fierce people, and enabled him to face danger} 
and to ſurmount oppoſition, from which a perſon of a mor 
pe eutle i would have been apt to ſhrink back. By a 

e ' unearid 
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invincible [Y. This reſolute reformer ſet 
out from Geneva for Scotland in the year 1 559, and, 

in a very ſhort ſpace of time, inſpired the people, 
by his private exhortations and his public diſ- 


25 


pos: was perſuaſſve, and whoſe: fortitude C E. * 


8 E. er. I. 


d 


courſes, with ſuch a violent averſion to the ſuper- 
di. aitions of Rome, that the greateſt part of the 
dife scotch nation abandoned them entirely, and 
reh med at nothing leſs than the total extirpation 
hy. of popery Ul. From this period to the preſent 
eitimes, the form of doctrine, worſhip, and diſci- 
tha pline, that had been itablithed at Geneva by the 
theWminiſtry-of Carvin, has been maintained in Scot- 
Bu and with invincible obſtinacy and zeal, and every 
and attempt to introduce i into that kingdom, the rites 
cv Wand government of the church of —_—_ has 
eds ptoyed pee and unſucceſsful MEE. 
and | $0 as Xl. The 
1100 
hoſe: — Lana to „ fudy 1 to „ buſineſs as el as 
ence” by the frequency and fervour of his public diſcourſes, he 


ble from his character. He was conſtantly employed in 
« ſpects of immortality, which not only preſerve good men 


moments.“ 

I? [4]. The earl of Mon von, rho was preſent. at bie frnes 
ral, pronounced his eulogium in a few words, the more ho- 
nourable for Knox, as they came from one whom he had often 


gene 
ctiom 
ith at 
tore 
undu- 
d con- 
xy ren⸗ 
the ii. 
matiol 
ingen 
a mor 
By al 
yearic 


the face of man. | 
[i] See N Al. 's Hiſtory of the "Tt he 8 15 * 165, 232, 
234, 509,—CALDERWoOED's Hiſtory of Scotland 's Reformation, 


uchAN ANI Rerum Scoticar, Hiſt, hb. xvi. p. 313. edit. Rudi. 
ann, folio.—MELvit's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 73. 
e] The indignation of the people, 31 bad been 


7 and ſettled at laſt; by a tranfition not unuſual, upon 
the offices they enjoyed; and thus the effects of the Reforma- 


had worn out a conſtitution naturally ſtrong. During a 
* lingering illneſs, he diſcovered the utmoſt tortitude, and 
* met the approaches of death with a magnanimity inſepara- | 


publiſhed | in folio at London, in the year 1680, —Georc, 


tion extended not only to the doctrine, but alſo to the govern- 
ment of th popiſh church. But in Germany, n, * | 
- me 


« aQs of devotion; and comforted himſelf with 'thoſe. pro- 
* from deſponding, but fll them with, nar, obeys laſt 


cenſured with ane e 4 vere ies He . never feared : 


excited by the vices of the clergy, was ſoon transferred to their 


176 


e ENT. XI. The cauſe of the Reformation: underwent 
ES nt in Ireland, the fame viciſſitudes and revolution 


Io Ireland. 


dhe idea of this latter ſyſtem ; though it would be unfair 9 


Adoqctrine of the other clergy, to preſide in the inferior judics 


of the Roman empire), was Rill continued, in theſe countrie, 


poatriarchs, archbiſhops, and biſhops, correſponded with the 


0 
* 


a * 440 


the northern kingdoms, its operations were checked hi th 
| Power: and. policy of their princes, and epiſcopal hierarchy 

(which appears to be the moſt conſormable to the practice of 
the church, fiace Chriſtianity became the eſtabliſſied religia 


under certain limitations. The ecelefſaſtieal government uu 
copied after the civil; and the dioceſes! and juriſdiction gf 


divifon and conſtitation of the empire. In Switzerland and 
the Low Countries, the nature and ſpirit: of a republican poligh 
gave fuller ſcope to the reformers ; and thus all pre- eminene 
of order in the church was deſtroyed, and that form of eccle 

| Haſtical government eſtabliſhed, which has been ſince called 
Preſo5terian, The ſituation of the primitive chureh (oppreſſed 
by continual perſecutions, and obliged by their ſufferings 
be contented with a form of government extremely {imply 
and, with à parity of rank for want of ambition to propoſe, d 
power to ſupport, a ſubordination) ſuggeſted, without doubt, 


allege this conſidera tion, as a victorious argument in favour d 
 pre/oyterianiſm ; becauſe a change of circumſtances will ſom6 
times juſtify a change inthe methods and plans of government, 
Be that as it may, the church of Geneve, which received ti 
deciſions of Carvin wih an amazing docility, reſtored ibi 
 Prefoyterian, or republican form of eccleſiaſtical policy; Knot 
ſtudied; admired, and recommended it to his countrytaet, 
and he was ſeconded by many of the Scotch nobles, of whod 
| ſome hated the perſons, while others cbueted the wealth d 
the dignified clergy, But, in introducing this ſyſtem, Ul 
Seottiſh reformer did not deem it expedient to depart alt 
ther from the ancient form; but, inſtead of 5:;/hops, prope 
the eftabliſiment-of ten /uperintendants, to inſpect the life at 


tories of the church, without pretending to claim either aſe 
in partiament, or the revenues and dignity of the ſofme 

| biſhops, This propoſal was drawn up and preſented to a col. 
vention of eſtates, which was held in the year 1661 al 
What it contained, in relation to eccleſiaſtical juriſdict ion au. 
diſcipline, would have eaſily obtained the ſanction of that ub 
fembly, had not a defign- to recover the patrimony of tit 
church, in order to apply it to the advancement of religiol 
and learning; been infinaated in it. Aſter this, at cer 
periods, the name of biſhops was revived, but without th 
prerogatives, juriſdiction, or revenues, that were forme} 
appropriated to that order. They were made ſubject to tif 

4; | 5 e _ 
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kat had attended it in Exgland; When Henry GEN Tr. 
III., after the abolition of che papal authority, , . 
was declared ſupreme bead, upon earth, of tbeĩ— 
burch of England, GBon Brown, a ative of 
England, and a monk of the Auguſtine order, 

whom that monarch had created, in the year 1 535, 
archbiſhop of Dublin, began to act wich the utmoſt 

vigour in confequence of this change in che 
hierarchy. He purged the churches of his dioceſe 

from ſuperſtition in all its various forms, pulled 

down images, deſtroyed relicks, aboliſhed abſurd 

and idolatrous rites, and, by the influence, as 

yell as authority, he had in Ireland, cauſed the 

king's: ſupremacy to be acknowledged in that na- 

tion [/]. Hxxxr ſhewed ſoon after, that this 
ſupremacy was not a vain title; for he baniſned 

the monks out of that kingdom, confiſcated their 
revenues, and deſtroyed their convents. In the 


general aſſemblies of the clergy, and their power was dimi- 
niſhed from day to day, until their name, as well as their 
order, was, aboliſhed, at the Revolution in 1688, and preſty- 
eriauiſin eſtabliſhed in Scotland by the laws of the ſtate, See 
NRosERTSON's Hiffory of Scotland, paſſim. 
II] The learned and pious primate Us nE R, in his Me- 
oirs of the eccleſiaſtical affairs of Ireland, ſpeaks of biſhop 
Brown in the following manner: Georce Brown was a 
* man of a chearful countenance, in his acts and deeds plain 
* downright, to the poor merciful and compaſſionate, pitying 
the ſlate and condition of the fouls of the people, and ad- 
4% viſing them, when he was provincial of the Auguſtine order 
in England, to make their application ſolely to CHR18 7; 
* which advice coming to the ears of HEN AT VIII., he be- 
came a favourite, and was made archbiſhop of Dublin. 
Within five years after he enjoyed that ſee, he cauſed all 
** ſuperſtitious relicks and images to be removed out of the 
„ two cathedrals in Dub/in, and out of all the churches in his 
* dioceſe; and cauſed the Ten Commandmenti, the Lord's 
Prayer, and the Creed, to be placed in gilded frames about 
the altars. He was the firſt that turned from the Romiſh 
* religion of the clergy here in Treland, to embrace the Re- 
formation of the church of Exgland.” See a very curious 
pamphlet in the fifth volume of the Harlzian Miſcellany, p. 5 58. 
intitled, Hijlorical Collection: of the Church of Ireland, &c. 
| et Hef, reign 
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_ exerted themſelves in the cauſe of the reformation, 


face of things in Ireland, as it had done in Eng: 
land Im]. May purſued with fire and-{word 


4 in England, about the latter end of her reign ſigned a com: 


928 55 4 a 8: of by; 45 6 Lins . + ae 
and, to execute the ſame with greater force, ſhe nominati 
% Dr. Cort one of the commiſſioners. This doctor cominy 


that city, hearing that her majeſty was ſending a meſſengt 
into Ireland, and he being à churchman, waited on tit 


in Dablis, was much troubled at the doctor's words ; bil 
watching her convenient time, while the mayor took hl 


up therein, the knave of clubs being faced ' uppermok, 


1 * Ex 3 


follows?” © 0H 


c him, he ſails towards Ireland, and landed on the 7th 


after he had made a ſpeech relating upon what account! 
« came over, he preſents the box unto the lord-deputy, wh 
5 cauſing it to be opened, that the ſecretary might read Ib 


be F1STORY of the REFORMATION: +," 


«> 1. 


reign of EDñãwaR D VI., ſtill farther: progreſs wy 
made in the removal of popiſn ſuperſtitions; |by 
the zealous labours of biſhop BROWN, and thy 
auſpicious encouragement he granted to all why 


But the death of this excellent prince, and the 
acceſſion of his ſiſter to the throne, changed the 


| , ” t 
AFTETY. et Ot #tit ' e at 
” ; * 8 — _ , » * * — — oy * _ CO * " ? * 4 . 4 . . 
> - 
* ** * 
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[=], Here Dr. Mosus iu has fallen into a miſtake, by 
not diſtinguiſhing between the %u of the queen, which 
were indeed er WR their execution, which was happily and 
pfor idenitially'(prevented,” This appears from'a very ſinguly 
and comital adventure, of which the account, as it has beg 
copied. from the papers of RiehaR D, earl of Cork, and is t 
be found among the manuſcripts of Sir James WARE, is 


— 122 63 1 * 8 8 
ale er 
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1% Queen Manx, having dealt ſeverely with the proteſlanh 


miſſion for to take the ſame courſe with them in Trelani 
« with the commiſſion to CHeſler on his journey, the mayord 


dc doctor, who, in diſcourſe, with the mayor, taketh'out 
* of a clokebag a leather box, ſaying unto him, Here 75 à cn 
<© miſſion that ſhall laſh the heretics. of Ireland (calling the pro 
„ teſtants by that title). The good woman of the houſe, bei 
« well affected to the proteſtant religion, and alſo having 
* brother named Joun Epmonps of the ſame, then a citizll 


« leave, and the doctor complimented him down the ſtairy 
«46. ſhe opens the box, takes the commiſſion out, and places Il 
lieu thereof a ſheet of paper, with a pack of cards wrafl 


Ihe doctor coming up to his chamber, ſuſpecting nothinl 
«© of what had been done, put up the box as formerly. Ti 
«© next day going to the water-ſide, wind and weather ſeryiq 


«© Oktober, 1558, at Dublin. Then coming to the caſtle, i 
« lord Firz-WaLTzRs, being lord-deputy, ſent for him | 
come before him and the . who, coming Il 
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and all the marks of unrelenting vengeance, the CE NT. 


3 

Nromoters of a pure and rational religion, and 1 
u aeprived Bxown and other proteſtant biſhops of 
their dignities in the church. But the reign of 


ELIZABETH gave a new and a deadly blow to po- 
pery, which was again recovering its force, and 

arming itſelf ane w with the authority of the throne; 

and the Iriſh were obliged again to ſubmit to the 
form of worſhip and diſcipline eſtabliſhed in 
C J 
XII. The Reformation had not been long eſta- The Refor- 


ö by 1(h 1 $124 "heh : 2 : mation takes 
th liſhed in Britain, when the Belgic provinces, ee in the 
united by a reſpectable confederacy, which ſtill United Pro- 


ſubſiſts, withdrew from their ſpiritual allegiance 
o the Roman pontif. Partie II., king of Spain, 
apprehending the danger to which the religion of 
Lame was expoſed from that ſpirit of liberty and 
ndependence which reigned in the inhabitants of 

he Low-Countries, took the moſt violent meaſures 


220 0 diſpel . For this purpoſe he augmented the 
mii umber of the biſhops, enacted the moſt ſevere 
1 e E „ 

. * commiſſion, there was nothing ſave a pack of cards with 
u te the knave of clubs uppermoſt ; which not only ſtartled the 
ou lord-deputy and council, but the doctor, who affured them 
a en = had a commiſſion, but knew not how it was gone; then 
e pro * the lord-deputy made anſwer, Let us have another commiſſion, 
bei and we will ſhuffle the cards in the mean while, The doctor, 
ing ol being troubled in his mind, went away, and returned into 
citizen England ; and, coming to the court, obtained another com- 

; : by * miſſion; but, ſtaying for a wind on the water ſide, news. 


ok came to him that the queer was dead; and thus God pre- 
ſtain e ſerved the proteſtants of Irelan . 
Queen ELIZIB ETH was fo delighted with this ſtory, which 


aces ii | 
wrap as related to her by Lord Firz-WarTter on his return to 
-rmol"2/and, that ſhe ſent for ErizaneTy EpmonDs, whoſe 


zulband's name was MaTTER8HAD, and gave her a penſion 
f forty pounds during her life. See Cox, Hibernia Anglicana, 
2 25 11 8 &c. vol. ii. p. 308.— Harleian Miſcellany, 
ol. v. p. 568. | N e 

[a] See The Life of Dr. Gro BROWN, Archbiſhop of 


\othin} 
_ 
ſervinf 
"th 6 
ſtle, tos 


"him Clin, publiſhed at London in 4to, in the year 1631, and 
ning il hich has been reprinted in the fifth volume of the Harleian 
ount WIF'#/c:!lany, No. LXxIix. F . 
7 Who. Vol. IV. 5 R | and 
ead WW | | f 
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CENT, and butions Vw againſt all innovators ut 
1 1. matters of religion, and erected that unjuſt and 
8 inhuman tribunal of the inguiſition, which would 
intimidate and tame, as he thought, the manly 
_ ſpirit of an oppreſſed and perſecuted people. But 
his meaſures, in this reſpect, were as unſucceſsful 
as they were abſurd; his furious and intemperate 
zeal for the fuperſtitions of Rome accelerated thei 
deſtruction, and the papal authority, which had 
only been in a critical ſtate, was reduced to a 
deſperate one, by the very ſteps that were deſigned 
to ſupport it. The nobility formed themſelves 
into an ofſociation, in the year 1566; with a view 
to procure the repeal of 85 ſe tyrannical and bar. 
barous edicts; but, their ſolicitations and requeſts 
being treated with contempt, they reſolved to ob- 
3 — by force, what they hoped to have gained 
„ from clemency and juſtice. They addreſſed 
themſelves to a free and an abuſed people, ſpurned 
the authority of a cruel yoke, and with an impe- 
tuoſity and vehemence that were perhaps exceſſive, 
trampled upon whatever was held ſacred or re- 
E un. 5 the church of Rome 11 To quell 
7 theſe 
ö 


2 8 Dr. Mosnziu ſeems here to diltinguiſh too lth 

berween the ſpirit of the nobility and that of the multitude, 

3 | Nothing was more temperate and decent than the conduct of the 
1 former; and nothing could be more tumultuous and irreguiat 
| than the behaviour of the latter. While the multitude de 
ſtroyed churches, pulled down monaſteries, broke the images 
uſed in public worſhip, abuſed the officers of the inquiſition 
and committed a thouſand enormities, the effects of furious 
reſentment and brutiſh rage ; the nobility: and more opulent, 
citizens kept within the bounds of moderation and prudence. 
Though juſtly exaſperated againſt a deſpotic and cruel govert: 
ment, they dreaded the conſequences of popular tumults as tht 
greateſt of misfortunes. Nay, many of them united thelf 
councils and forces with thoſe of the governeſs (the ducheſs d 
Parma) to reſtrain the ſeditious and turbulent ſpirit of tie 
people. The prince of Orange and count Egmont (whoſe me. 
maories will live for ever in the grateful remembrance of tb 
. BY Len nation, and be dear to all the lovers of heroic patriorils 
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theſe tumults, a powerful army was ſent from CENT. 

Spain, under the command of the duke of ALva, wire: 1. 

whoſe horrid barbarity and ſanguinary proceedings ——- 

kindled that long and bloody war from which the 

powerful republic of the United Provinces derive 

its origin; conſiſtence, and grandeur. It was the 

heroic conduct of WILLIAM of Naſſau, prince of 

Orange, ſeconded by the ſuccours of England and 

France, that delivered this ſtate from the Spaniſh 

oke. And no ſooner was this deliverance ob- 

tained, than the reformed religion, as it was pro- 

feſſed in Switzerland, was eſtabliſhed in the United 

Provinces [p]; and, at the ſame time, an uni- 

verſal toleration granted to thoſe whoſe religious 

ſentiments were of a different nature, whether they 2 

retained the faith of Rome, or embraced the Re- 

formation in another form [g], provided ſtill that 

they made no attempts againſt the authority of tage 

I or the tranquillity of the 1 EKR py 
| XIII. The 8 


and ſacred liberty throughout the world) Kutte their mo- 
deration upon this occaſion, and were the chief inſtruments of 
the repoſe that enſued. Their oppoſition to the government 
proceeded from the dictates of humanity and juſtice, and not 
from a ſpirit of licentiouſneſs and rebellion ; and ſuch was 
Their influence and authority among the people, that, had the 
Imperious court of Spain condeſcended to. make any reaſonable 
onceſſioas, the public tranquillity might have been again re- 
ored, and the affections of the people entirely regained, Ses 
LE CLERC, Hiſtoire des Prov, Un. livr. 1 i. p. 8 

o] In the year 1573. . 
g] It is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh between the toleration 

hat was granted-to the Roman catholics, and that which the 
aabaptiſis, Lutherans, and other proteſtant ſets, enjoyed. 
hey were all indiſcriminately excluded from the civil em- 
ployments of the ſtate ; but thouþh they were equally allowed 
be exerciſe of their religion, the latter were permitted to enjoy 
heir religious worſhip in a more open and public manner than 
be former, from whom the churches were taken, and whoſe 
eligious aſſemblies - were confined to private conventicles, 
ich had no external refemblance of the edifices * ſer 3 
part for divine worſhip. . 
[r] See a farther account of this matter in Gerarp 
RANDT's Hiftory of the W in the Netherlands, of » 
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The HISTORY of the REFORMATION. | 
Wc VL. 
XIII. The Reformation made a conſiderable 


V [1 3 2 A * f N 
1 1 1. progreſs in Spain and Italy ſoon after the rupture 


The progreſs 
of the Re- 
formation in 
Spain and 
Haly. 


between LuTaeR and the Roman pontif. In al} 


the provinces of 7/aly, but more eipecially in the 
territories of Venice, Tuſcany, and Naples, the reli- 


gion of Rome loſt ground, and great numbers of 


perſons, of all ranks and orders, expreſſed an 
averſion to the papal yoke. This gave riſe tg 


violent and dangerous commorions in the king. 


dom of Naples in the year 1546, of which the 


n authors were BERNARD Ocnino and 


ETER MarTyYR, who, in their public diſcourſe 


from the pulpir, exhauſted all the foree of their 


irreſiſtible eloquence in expoſing the enormity of 


the reigning ſuperſtition. Theſe tumults were 


appeaſed with much difficulty by the united efforts 
of CHARLES V., and his viceroy Down PzDRo nl 
ToLepo[s]. In ſeveral places the popes puts 


ſtop to the progreſs of the Reformation, by letting 


looſe, - upon the pretended heretics, their bloody 
inquiſitors, who ſpread the marks of their uſual 
barbarity through the greateſt part of Jah. 


Theſe formidable miniſters of ſuperſtition put ſo 


many to death, and erpetrated, on the friends of 


religious liberty, ſuch horrid acts of cruelty and 


oppreſſion, that moſt of the reformiſts conſulted 


their ſafety by a voluntary exile, while others te. 


turned to the religion of Rome, at leaſt in externd 
appearance. But the terrors of the inguiſiliu 
which frightened back into the profeſſion of po 


pery ſeveral proteſtants in other parts of Jah, 


tom. iv. p. 108.— Vita GaLEACII i Muſeo Helvetico, tom. l 
P. 524 e ei et: 


could not penetrate into the kingdom. of Nap!th 


nor could either the authority or entreaties of the 


Which there was a French abridgment publiſhed at Amſterdam, 


in three volumes 12mo, in the year 1730. The original work 
was publiſhed in Dutch, in four volumes 4to, 
[s] See Giannonxs, Hiftcire Civile du Royaume de Naflth 
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Roman pontifs engage the Neapolitans to admit CENT. 
within their territories either a court of 1 inqui- 8. e. T. 
ſition, or even viſiting inquiſitors © on a — 

The eyes of ſeveral perſons in Spain were opened 8 
vpon the truth, not only by the ſpirit of inquiry, 


which the controverſies dannen LUTHER and 


0 [z] It was an attempt to introduce a Roman Inquiſitor i 
„into the city of Naples, that, properly ſpeaking, produced the 

"WW :umult and ſedition which Dr. Mosne1m attributes in this 

"i gion to the pulpit diſcourſes of Qcnino and Ma RTT R; for 


theſe famous preachers, and particularly the former, taught 

the doctrines of the Reformation with great art, prudence, and 

cautionz and converted many ſecretly, without giving public - r 
Joffence. The emperor himſelf, who heard him at Naples, de- 
clared, that he preached with ſuch fpirit and dewation as was 
ſufficient to malte the very ſtones weep. After Oc HIN departure 3 
from Naples, the diſciples he bad formed gave private in- 
tructions to others, among whom were ſome eminent eccle- 


ug Gaftics and perſons of diſtinction, who began to form congre- "> 0 
t estions and conventicles. This awakened the jealouſy of the 

ing viceroy Tor Do, who publiſhed a ſevere edict againſt heretical 

No books, ordered ſome productions of MeraxcrHO and 

- ERaSMUS to be publicly burnt, looked with a ſuſpicious eye on 

Ban kinds of literature, ſuppreſſed ſeveral academies, which 

aly bad been ereed about this time by the nobility for the ad- 

t Urancement of learning ; and, having received orders from the 

« of Wn peror to introduce the inquiſition, defired pope Paur III. 


Wo (end from Rome to Naples a deputy of that formidable tri- 
bunal, It was this that excited the people to take up arms 

In order to defend themſelves againſt this branch of ſpiritual 
yranny, which the Neapolitans never were patient enough 

0 ſuffer, and which, on many occaſions, they had oppoſed 
vith vigour and ſucceſs. Hoſtilities enſued, which were fol- 


Moved by an accommodation of matters and 2 general pardon; 
Po- bile the emperor and viceroy, by this reſolute oppoſition, 
ere deterred from their deſign of introducing this deſpotic 
ples tribunal into the kingdom of Naples, Several other attempts 


ere afterwards made, during the reigns of PRI Ir II., III., 

IV., and Charts II., to eſtabliſh the inquiſition in Naples ; 3 
but, by the jealouſy and vigilance of the people, they all 
proved ineffectual. At length the emperor CHARLES VI., 

n the beginning of this preſent century, publiſhed an edict, 
Poreſsly prohibiting all-cauſes, relating to the holy faith, to 
tried by any perſons, except the archbiſhops and biſhops "wh 
Uinaries, See GiAN NONE, Hiftoire de Naples, livr. xxxii. 

ect. 2 and 3. — Modern Univ. Hiftory, vol. xxviii, p. 273, Kc. 
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But the inguiſition, which could not gain am 


concerning 
the Refor- 
mation, and 
the means 
by which it 
was pro- 


duced, 


| fGaſtics that had attended CHARLES V., and followed him into 
5 his retirement. No ſooner was the breach of that monarci 
out, than they were put into the inquiſition, and were after 


the emperor's preacher; of Consrantine PoNT1Us, hit 
a Dominican, who had been confeſſor to king Pa1Lty and 


Certain it is, that he knew well the'corruptions and frauds of 


' teſtant faith; though buſineſs, ambition, intereſt, and tt 


Formation, and the book cited in the following note. 


triumphant in Spain; and by racks, gibbetz, 


deſire they had of changing a ſuperſtitious worſhy 

for a rational religion [w]. e 
What judg- 
ment we are 
to form 


_— For every impartial and attentive obſerver 
O 


The HisTory of the RRETORMATION. 


Rome had excited in Europe, but even by thoſe 
very divines, which CHARLES V. had brought 
with him into Germam, to combat the pretended 
hereſy of the reformers. For theſe Spaniſh doctor 
imbibed this hereſy inſtead of refuting it, and 
propagated 1t more or leſs, on their return home, 
as appears evidently from ſeveral circumſtances[u],” 


footing in the kingdom of Naples, reigned 


ſtakes, and other ſuch formidable inſtruments of: 
its method of perſuading, ſoon terrified the people 
back into popery, and ſuppreſſed the vehement 


XIV. I ſhall not pretend to diſpute with tho 
writers, whatever their ſecret intentions may be, 
who obſerve, that many unjuſtifiable proceedings 
may be charged upon ſome of the moſt eminent 
promoters of this great change in the ſtate of re- 


the riſe and progreſs of the Reformation wil 


<q 2] This appears from the unhappy end of all theeccle 


wards committed to the flames, or ſent to death in other form 
equally terrible. Such was the fate of AuGusTiN Casal 


confeſſor; of the learned Ecipivs, whom he had nominate 
to the biſhopric of Torro/a; of BAR THOCOMEW DE CARANz , 


queen Maxy, with above twenty more of leſs note. All thi 
gave reaſon to preſume that CHARLES V. died a proteſtant 


the church of Rome, and the grounds and reaſons of the pio 


prejudices of education, may have blinded him for a whil 
until leiſure, retirement, the abſence of worldly temptation! 
and the approach of death, removed the veil, and led him d 
wiſe and ſerious reflexions. See BusneT's Hiftory of the I. 


[w] See Geppss, his Spaniſb Martyrology, in his Miſcele 
neous Traci, toms i. p. 4. J 
ingenvoul 
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ingenuouſly acknowledge, 
dence did not always attend the tranſactions of 


that many things were done with violence, teme- 
rity, and precipitation; and, what is ſtill warſe, 
that ſeveral of the principal agents in this great 
revolution were actuated more by the impulſe of 

paſſions, and views of intereſt, than by a zeal for 
the advancement of true religion. But, on the 
other hand, the wiſe and candid obſerver of things 
will own, as a moſt evident and inconteſtable 
truth, that many things, which, when ſtripped 
of the circumſtances and motives that attended 
them, appear to us at this time as reat crimes, will 
be deprived of their enormity, and even acquire 
the aſpect of noble deeds, if they be conſidered in 


one point of view with the times and places in 


which they were tranſacted, and with the frauds 
and crimes of the Roman pontifs and their crea- 
tures, by which they were occaſioned. But after 
all, in defending the cauſe of the Reformation, 
we are under no obligation to defend, in all things, 
the moral characters of its promoters and inſtru- 
ments. Theſe two objects are entirely diſtinct. 
The' moſt juſt and excellent cauſe may be pro- 
moted with low views and from ſiniſter motives, 
without loſing its nature, or ceaſing to be juſt and 
excellent. The true ſtate of the queſtion here, is, 
whether the oppoſition made, by LuTHER and the 
other reformers, to the Roman pontif, was founded 
on juſt and ſolid reaſons? and this queſtion is en- 
tirely independent of the virtues or vices of par- 
ticular perſons [x]. Let many of theſe perſons 
be ſuppoſed as odious, nay, ſtill more deteſtable, 
than they are pleaſed to repreſent them, provided 
the cauſe in which they were embarked be allowed 


to have been juſt and good. 


(> [x] The tranſlator has added here ſome paragraphs, to 
render more palpable the important obſervation of the learned 


Kthor, | 
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that wiſdom and pru- Cx N T. 


| . a g | SzcT. I. 
thoſe that were concerned in this glorious Cauſe ; — 


Concerning the SPIRIT and conDucT ef the fb 


in bringing about the Reformation, are highly 


paſſion, and even a low ſelf-intereſt, mingled 


many improper inſtruments and agents are ſet to 
ther of a religious or political nature. When 


after them their dependants z and the unhappy 
effects of a party-ſpirit are unavoidably diſplayed 


the multitude adopt the ſyitem of their leaders, 


ing it; and thus irregular proceedings are em- 


yoke of the Roman pontif. The ſovercigns, the 
eccleſiaſtics, the men of weight, piety, and 


APPENDIX IL 


Reformers, and the charge of ENTHUSIASM (i. e. 
fanaticiſm), that bas been wh againſt them 9 
4 mae Author. 


HE candour and partials); with which 
Dr. MosnziM repreſents the tranſactions 
of thole who were agents and inſtruments 


laudable, He acknowledges, that imprudence, 


ſometimes their raſh proceedings and ignoble mo- 
tives in this excellent cauſe; and, in the very 

nature of things, it could not be otherwiſe. It 
is one of the moſt inevitable conſequences of the 
ſubordination and connexions of civil ſociety, that 


jp — OX? — — VS pop — + km MA r wt aw od aft A awd gen Aa Wo HMiand 


ran) 


work in all great and important revolutions, whe- 


great men appear in theſe revolutions, they draw 


in the beſt cauſe. The ſubjects follow their prince; 


without entering into its true ſpirit, or being judi- 
cioully attentive to the proper methods of promot- 


ployed in the maintenance of the truth. Thus it 


happened in the important Tevolution that deli- 
vered a great part of Europe from the ignominious 


learning, 


a: 


AP:P END EY I., 


learning, who aroſe to aſſert the rights of human 
nature, the cauſe of genuine Chriſtianity, and the 
exerciſe of religious liberty, came forth into the 
field of controverſy with a multitude of de- 
pendants, admirers, and friends, whoſe motives 
and conduct cannot be entirely juſtified. Beſides, 
when the eyes of whole nations were opened upon 
the iniquitous abſurdities of popery, and upon the 
tyranny and inſolence of the Roman pontifs, it 
was ſcarcely poſſible to ſet bounds to the indigna- 


who are naturally prone to extremes, generally 
paſs from blind ſubmiſſion to lawleſs ferocity, and 
too rarely diſtinguiſh between the uſe and abuſe 
of their undoubted rights. In a word, many 
things, which appear to us extremely irregular i in 


ments of our happy reformation, will be entitled 


t Wl conſidered. 
0 The queſtion here is, what was the ſpirit which 


animated the it and principal reformers, who arGie i 


nin times of darkneſs and deſpair to deliver op- 
vw preſſed kingdoms from the dominion of Rome, 
and upon what principles a LurnhkR, a ZuixGLe, 
d a Carvin, a MELancTHon, a Buctr, &c. em- 


; barked in the arduous cauſe of the Reformation? 


Sy This queſtion, indeed, is not at all neceſſary to 
i- Wl fie defence of the Reformation, which reſts upon 
i= Wl the ſtrong; foundations. of ſcripture and reaſon, 


the virtues of thoſe who took the lead in pro- 
moting it. Bad men may be, and often are, 
embarked in the beſt cauſes; as ſuch cauſes afford 
the moſt ſpecious maſk to cover mercenary views, 


tion of an incenſed and tumultuous multitude, 


the conduct and meaſures of ſome of the inſtru- 


to a certain degree of indulgence, if the ſpirit of 
the times, the ſituation of the contending parties, 
the barbarous provocations of popery, and the in- 
e Wl firmities of human nature, be "y and attentively | 


and whoſe excellence is abſolutely independent on 


or to diſguiſe ambitious purpoſes. But, until the 5 
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rer. 
more than Jeſuitical and diſingenuous PaiLies re. 
| ſumed the trumpet of calumny [a], even the voice 

of popery had ceaſed to attack the moral cha- 
racters of the leading reformers. + py 

\ Theſe eminent men were, indeed, attacked 
from another quarter, and by a much more re- 

fpectable writer. The truly ingenious Mr. Hout, 
ſo juſtly celebrated as one of the firſt favourites of 
the hiſtorical Muſe, has, in Nis Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, and more eſpecially in the Hiſtory of the 
houſes of Tupoz and STUART, repreſented the 
character and temper of the frft reformers in a. 
E of view, which undoubtedly ſhews, that he 
ad not conſidered them with that cloſe and im- 
partial attention that ought always to precede 
perſonal reflexions. He has laid it down as a prin- 
- ciple, that SUPERSTIFTION and ENTHUSIASM are 
Ui two ſpecies of religion that ſtand in diametrical oppo» 
' Fttion to each other; and ſeems to eſtabliſh it as a 
fact, that the former is the genius of popery, and 
the latter the characteriſtic of the Reformation, 
| 8 Both the principle and its application muſt appear 
1 extremely ſingular; and three ſorts of perſons muſt 
be more eſpecially ſurpriſed at it. 

Firſt, Perſons of a philoſophical turn, who are 
accuſtomed to ſtudy human nature, and to deſcribe 
with preciſion both its regular and excentric move- 

ments, muſt be ſurpriſed to ſee ſuperſtition and 


k 
4 e qualities. They have been ſeen often together 


fanaticiſm [b] repreſented as oppolite and jarring 
i [a] See the various anſwers that were made to this biogrs- | 
j 


pher by the ingenious Mr. Py, the learned Dr. Neve, and 
other commendable writers, who have appeared 1 in this con- 

: rroverſy Ys 
([] I uſe the word fanatici/m here inſtead of enthufia/m, to 
prevent all ambiguity ; becauſe, as ſhall be ſhewn preſently, 
Mr. Hume takes exthu/ia/m in its worſt ſenſe, when he applies 
It to the reformers; and in that ſenſe it is not only equivalent 
to, but is perſeectiy ſynonymous with, fanaticiſm. Beſides, 
- this latter term is uſed indiſcriminately with enthuſiaſm, by this 

= celebrated 5 in * the un 14; 
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holding with eich other a moſt friendly corre- 
ſpondence'; 3 and, indeed, if we conſider their na- 
ture and their eſſential characters, their union will 
appear not only poſſible, but in ſome caſes natural, 


if not neceſſary. Superſtition, which conſiſts in 
falſe and abje# notions of the Deity, in the gloomy 


and groundleſs fears of inviſible beings, and in 


the abſurd rites, that theſe notions and theſe fears 


naturally produce, is certainly at the root of va- 


rious branches of fanaticiſm. For what is fanati- 
ciſm, but the viſions, illuminations, impulſes, and 
dreams of an over-heated fancy, converted into 


rules of faith, hope, worſhip, and practice? This 


fanaticiſm, as it ſprings up in a melancholy or a 


cheerful complexion, aſſumes a variety of aſpects, 
and its moroſe and gloomy forms are certainly 


moſt congenial with 8 in its proper 
is conſideration that led 
e article Fanaticiſin, in the famous 


ſenſe. It was e & 
the author of t 

DiFionnaire Encyclopedigue, publiſhed at Paris, to 
define it [c] as a blind and paſſionate zeal, which 


ariſeth from SUPERSTITIOUS opinions, and leads its 
votaries to commit ridiculous, unjuſt, and cruel actions, 


not only without ſhame, but even with certain internal 
feelings of joy and comfort; from which the author 
concludes, that FANATICISM is really nothing more 
than SUPERSTITION ſet in motion. This definition 


unites perhaps too cloſely theſe two kinds of falſe 


religion, whoſe enormities have furniſhed very ill- 
grounded pretexts for diſcrediting and miſrepre- 


fenting the true. It is however a teſtimony, from 


one of the pretended oracles of modern philoſophy, 
in favour of the compatibility of fanaticiſm with 


ſuperſtition. Theſe two Principles are evidently | 


\ 


[c] The words of the original are: Le fanati/me eft un tele 
3 et paſſionnt, gui nait des opinions e et fait 
commettre des actions ridicules, injuftes et cruelles, non ſeulement 
Jans honte, mais avec une ſorte de oye et de conſolation. Le fana- 
/i/me done n Ul que la r Juper/lition miſe en mou vement. 


Aiſtinct; 
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aiſtin®; becauſe ſuperſtition is, generally ſpeaking, 
the effect of ignorance, or of a judgment perverted 
by a ſour and ſplenetic temper; whereas fanaticiſm | 
is the offspring of an inflamed imagination, and 
may exiſt where there is no ſuperſtition, i. e. no 
falſe or gloomy notions of the Divinity. But 
though diſtin, they are not oppolite principles; 
on the contrary, they lend, on. many occaſions, 
mutual ſtrength and. aiſtance to each other. 

If perſons accuſtomed to philoſophical preci- 
Gon will not reliſh the maxim of the celebrated 
writer which I have been now conlidering, fo 
neither, in the ſecond place, can thoſe who are 
_ verſed in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory look upon ſuperſtition | 
as a more predominant characteriſtic of popery 
than fanaticiſm; and yet this is a leading idea, 
which is not only viſible in many parts of this 
author's excellent Hiftory, but appears to be the 
baſis of all the reflexions he employs, and of all 
the epithets he uſes, in his ſpeculations upon the 
Romiſh religion. 
And nevertheleſs it is manifeſt, that the multi- 


tucdes of fanatics, which aroſe in the church of 


Rame before the Reformation, are truly innu- 
| merable ; and the operations of fanaticiſm in that 
church were, at leaſt, as viſible and frequent, as 
the reſtleſs workings of ſuperſtition ; they went, 
in ſhort, hand in hand, and united their viſions 
and their terrors in the ſupport of the papacy. It 
is, more eſpecially, well known, that the greateſt 
part of the monaſtic eſtabliſhments (that alternate- 
ly inſulted the benignity of Providence by their 
auſterities, and abuſed it by their licentious 
luxury), were originally founded in conſequence 
of pretended illuminations, miraculous dreams, 
and ſuch like wild deluſions of an overheated fan- 
cy. Whenever a new doctrine was to be efta- 
bliſhed, that could augment the authority of the 
Pope, or fill the coffers of the clergy; whenever 
| a nc 
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a new convent was to be erected, there was al- 


ways a viſion or a miracle ready to facilitate the 


buſineſs.; nor muſt it be imagined, that forgery 
and impoſture were the only agents in this mat- 
ter; by no means ;—impoſture there was; and 
it was frequently employed ; but impoſtures made 
uſe of fanatics; and in return fanatics found im- 
poſtors, who ſpread abroad their fame, and 
turned their viſions to profit, Were I to recount 
with the utmoſt fimplicity, without the ſmalleſt 
addition of ludicrous embelliſhment, the extaſies, 
viſions, ſeraphic amours, celeſtial apparitions, that 


are ſaid to have ſhed ſuch an odour of ſanctity 
upon the male and female ſaints of the Romith 


church; were 1 to paſs in review the famous con- 
formities of St. Fx axcrs, the illuminations. of St. 
lexaTivs,; and the enormous cloud of fanatical 


witneſſes that have diſhonoured humanity in bear- 


ing teſtimony to popery, this diſſertation would 
become a voluminous hiſtory. Let the reader 


caft an eye upon Dr. Mosnt1m's account of thoſe 


ages that more immediately preceded the Re- 
formation, and he will ſee what a number of ſects, 
purely fanatical, aroſe in the bofom of the Romiſh 
churexn e | no 
But this is not all for it muſt be carefully ob- 
ferved, that even thoſe extravagant fanatics, who 


| produced ſuch diſorders in Germany about the 


commencement of the Reformation, were nurſed 
in the boſom of popery, were profeſſed papiſts 
before they adopted the cauſe of LuTreR, nay, 


many of them paſſed direly from popery to fa- 
naticiſm, without even entering into the outward 


profeſſion of Lutheraniſm. It is alſo to be ob- 
ſerved, that beſides the fanatics, who expoſed 
themſelves to the contempt of the wiſe upon the 
public theatre of popery, SECKENDORF ſpeaks of 


a ſect that merits this denomination, which had 


ſpread in the Netherlands, before Lump raiſed 


his 
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his voice againſt popery, and whoſe new | 


ſeveral of which were licentious and profane. 


diſpleaſed to find enthuſiaſm, or fanaticiſm, laid 


its founders and abettors, without any exception, 


of its eſſential principles) indiſcriminately to all, 


fections annexed to all human things, that our 


the deſpotiſm of authority, and the blind ſervitude 


forth likewiſe, but with a different aſpect, and 
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were engaged, by the terror of penal laws, to 
diſſemble their ſentiments ; nay, even affected a 
devout compliance with the external rights of the 
eſtabliſhed worſhip, until religious liberty, intro- 
duced by the reformation, encouraged them to 
pull off the maſk, and propagate their opinions, 


But, in the third place, the friends of the Re- 
formation muſt naturally be both ſurpriſed and 


down by Mr. Hume as the character and ſpirit of 


or diſtinction, made in favour of any one of the 
reformers. - That fanaticiſm was viſible in the con- 
duct and ſpirit of many who embraced the Re- 
formation, is a fact which I do not pretend to 
deny; and it may be worthy of the reader's cu- 
rioſity to conſider, for a moment, how this came 
to paſs. That religious liberty which the Re- 
formation introduced and granted (in conſequence 


to learned and unlearned, rendered this eruption 
of enthuſiaſm inevitable. It is one of the imper- 


beſt bleſſings have their inconveniencies, or, at 
leaſt, are ſuſceptible of abuſe. As liberty is a 
natural right, but not a diſcerning principle, it 
could not open the door to truth without letting 
error and deluſion come in along with it. If rea- 
ſon came forth with dignity, when delivered from 


of implicit faith; imagination, alſo ſet: free, and 
leſs able to bear the proſperous change, came 


expoſed to view the reveries it had been 2008 ob- 
liged to conceal. 
Thus many fanatical phantoms were exhibited, | 
which neither aroſe from the ſpirit of the Re- 
formatlon, 


ON, 
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formation, nor from the principles of the re- 
formers, but which had been engendered in the 
boſom of popery, and which the foſtering rays 


of liberty had diſcloſed; fimilar in this, to the 
enlivening beams of the ſun, which fructifies in- 


diſcriminately the ſalutary ; plant in the well-culti- 


vated ground, and the noxious weed in a rank and 
neglected foil. And as the Reformation had no 
ſuch miraculous influence (not to ſpeak of the im- 
perfection that attended its infancy, and that has 
ſtages) as to cure human nature of its infirmities 


lar principles, or to turn men into angels be- 
fore the time, it has ſtill left the field open, 


tares among the good ſeed; and this will probably 


condemnable enthuſiaſm that has diſhonoured 


is no more reſponſible, than a free government is 


judgment; but it could not hinder the private 


enormities of popery rendered ſo neceſſary, muſt 


be, and were often made, of the liberty it intro- 
duced. If you aſk, indeed, what was the zemper 
and ſpirit of the firſt heralds of this happy Re- 
formation, Mr. Hume will tell you, that they were 


univerſally inflamed with the higheſt enthuſiaſm. 


This afſertion, if taken ſingly, and not compared 


With other paſſages relating to the reformers, 


not entirely been removed from its more advanced 


and follies, to convert irregular paſſions into regu- 


both for fanaticiſm and ſuperſtition to ſow their 


be the caſe until the end of the world, It is here, 
that we muſt ſeek for the true cauſe of all that 


the chriſtian name, and often troubled the order 
of civil ſociety, at different periods of time fince 
the Reformation ; and for which the Reformation 


for the weakneſs or corruption of thoſe who abuſe. 
its lenity and indulgence. The Reformation eſta- _ 
bliſhed the ſacred and unalienable right of private 


judgmentof many from being wild and extravagant. 
The Reformation, then, which the multiplied 


be always diſtinguiſhed from the abuſes that might 


a 
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might be underſtood in a ſenſe conſiſtent with 
truth, nay, even honourable to the character of 
theſe eminent men. For, if by enthuſiaſm we un- 


derſtand that ſpirit of ardor, intrepidity, and ge- 


nerous zeal, which leads men to brave the moſt 
formidable obſtacles and dangers in defence of 
a cauſe, whoſe excellence and importance have 
made a deep impreſſion upon. their minds; the 
| firſt reformers will be allowed by their warmeſt 
friends to have been enthuſiaſts. This ſpecies of 
enthuſiaſm is a noble affection, when fitly placed 
and wiſely exerted. It is this generous ſenſibility, | 
this ardent feeling of the great and. the excellent, 
that forms heroes and patriots ; and without it, 
nothing difficult and arduous, that 1s attended 


with danger or prejudice to our temporal intereſts, 


can either be attempted with vigour, or executed 

with ſucceſs. Nay, had this ingenious writer ob- 
| ſerved, that the ardor of the firſt reformers was 
more or leſs violent, that it was more or leſs 
| blended with the warmth and vivacity of human 
paſſions, candour. would be obliged to avow the 
charge. ROE | | | 2] | ot. 8 


But it is not in any of theſe points of view, that 
our eminent hiſtorian conſiders the ſpirit, temper, 


and enthuſiaſm of the firſt reformers. The enthu- 
ſiaſm he attributes to them is fanaticiſm in its 


worſt ſenſe. He ſpeaks indeed of the inflexible in. 


trepidity, with which they braved dangers, torment, 


and even death itſelf ; but he calls them the fanati- 
cal and enragedreformers : he 1ndicates, through the 
whole courſe of his hiſtory, fanaticiſm as the cha- 


racteriſtic of the proteſtant religion and its glo- 
rious founders ; the terms proteſtant fanaticiſm— 
fanatical churches are interſperſed in various parts 


of this work; and we never meet with the leaf 


appearance of a diſtinction between the rationd 
and enthuſiaſtic, the wije and indiſeregt friends of 
the Reformation, In ſhort, we find a phraſeo- 


log 


r ¾ WT 2 YO n . ̃ ͤĩͤ ̃⅛»iiiii gorges 
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jopy conſtantly employed upon this ſubject, 
which diſcovers an intention to confound proteſ- 
tantiſm with enthuſiaſm, and to make reformers 
and fanatics ſynonymous terms. We are told, 
that while abſurd rites and burthenſome ſuperſti- 


were thrown, by @ ſpirit of oppoſition, into an enthu- 


fiaſtic ſtrain of devotion; and in another place, that 
theſe latter placed all merit in a myſterious ſpecies of 


this repreſentation of things is repeated in a great 


there, yet gradually unite their influence on the 
imagination of an uninſtructed and unwary read- 
er, and form, imperceptibly, an unfavourable im- 
preſſion of that great event, to which we owe at 
this day our civil and religious liberty, and our 
deliverance from a yoke of ſuperſtitious and bar- 
barous deſpotiſm. Proteſtants, in all ages and 


diſhonourable titles; and it {truck me particular- 
pen to ſee even the generous oppoſers of the Spaniſh 
hu- Wl inquiſition in Holland, whoſe proceedings were ſo 
its moderate, and whoſe complaints were ſo humble, 
in: Nuntil the barbarous yoke of ſuperſtition and tyran- 
ny became intolerable; it ſtruck me, I ſay, to ſee 
i- theſe generous patriots branded with the general 


character of bigots. This is certainly a ſevere ap- 
cha- pellation; and were it applied with much more 
glo- equity than it is, I think it would ſtill come with 
-an ill grace from a lover of freedom, from a man 
arts who lives and writes with ſecurity, under the 
leaſt I auſpicious ſhade of that very liberty which the 
ond Keformation introduced, and for which the Belgic 
1s of MW beroes (or bigors—if we muſt call them fo) ſhed 
aſeo- their blood. I obſerve with pain, that the 


tions reigned-in the Romiſh church, the reformers 


faith, in INWARD VISION, RAPTURE, and EXTACY., 
It would be endleſs to quote the paſſages in which 


variety of phraſes, and arrfully inſinuated into the 
mind of the reader, by dexterous ſtrokes of a ſe- 
ducing pencil; which, though ſcattered here and 


places, are ſtigmatized by Mr. Hume with very 


logy „%% - Eb phraſeology 
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phraſeology employed perpetually by Mr. Hunt, 
om ſimilar occaſions, ſeems to diſcover a keen 
diſlike of every oppoſition made to power in fa- 
vour of the Reformation. Nay, upon the too 
general principle which this eminent writer has 
diffaſed through his hiſtory, we ſhall be obliged 
to brand with the opprobrious mark of fanaticiſm, 
_ thoſe generous friends of civil and religious liber- 
ty, who, in the Revolution in- 1688, oppoſed the 
meaſures of a popiſh prince and an arbitrary go- 
vernment ; and to rank the Bu RN ETS, TILLOTSOxs, 
S amairianre, and other immortal ornaments 
of the proteſtant name, among the enthuſiaſti 
tribe; it is a queſtion, whether e even a BorlII, a 
NEwrox, or a Locke, will eſcape a cenſure, 
which is laviſhed without mercy and without diſ- 
tinction.— But my preſent buſineſs is with the 
firſt reformers, and to them I return. 

Thoſe who more eſpecially merit that title wen 
Lurkzk, LUINGLE, Pre MxELANCT HO 
BuckR, Mag TYR, BulLINOER, Beza, Ozco- 

LAMPADIUS, and others. Now theſe were all men 
of learning, who came forth into the field of con- 
troverſy (in which the fate of future ages, with 
reſpect to liberty, was to be decided) with a kind 
: py arms that did not at all give them the aſpect df 
_ perſons agitated by the impulſe, or ſeduced by the 
deluſions, of fanaticiſm. They pretended not to 
be called to the work they undertook by viſions, o 
Internal illuminations and impulſes ;—they neve 
attempted to work miracles, nor pleaded a Divine 
commiſſion ;—they taught no new religion, nd 
laid claim to any extraordinary vocation ;—the 
reſpected government, practiſed and taught ſub- 
miſſion to civil rulers, and deſired only the liber 
ty of that conſcience which God has made fret, 
and which ceaſes to be conſcience if it be nd 
free. They maintained, that the faith of Chr 
tiaps 1 was to be determined by the 9 Gol 
7 5 One ;” 
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alone ;—they had recourſe to reaſon and argu- 
| ment, to the rules of ſound criticiſm, and to the 
| authority and light of hiſtory. —They tranſlated 


Wh the ſcriptures into the popular languages of dif- 


: ferent countries, and appealed to them as the ohly 


teſt of religio ops truth. They exhorted Chriſtians 


do judge for hemſelves, to ſearch the ſcriptures, 


do break aſunder the bonds of ignorant prejudice 


and lawleſs authority, and to aſſert that liberty 


. of conſcience to which they had an unalienable 


5 WH right, as reaſonable beings. Mr. Hume himſelf 


5 WF acknowledges, that they offered to ſubmit all re- 
Fa doctrines to private judgment, and exborted 
every one to examine the principles formerly impoſed 


© Wi p07 bim. In ſhort, it was their great and avowed 
i. purpoſe to oppoſe the groſs corruptions and the 


Home himſelf complains with a juſt indignation, 


Carvin in their warmeſt moments. 
[ have already inſinuated, and I acknowledge 


ſometimes intemperate ; but I* cannot think this 
circumſtance: ſufficient to juſtify the aſperſion of 


tion of a fanatic ; unleſs we depart from the uſual 
ſenſe of this word, which is often enough em- 
ployed to have acquired, before this time, a 
determinate lignification. The! intemperate zeal 


[4] See the ſenſible and judicious Letters on Mr. Hudis's 
iftory of Great Britain (ſuch is the title), that were publiſtiBd-ac 
dinburgh in the year 1756; and in which ſome points, which 
| have barely mentioned here, are enlarged upon, and _ 
ated, 3 in an ample and ſatis factory * a 3 CO 


ſpiritual tyranny of Rome [d], of which Mr. 


and which he cenſures in as keen and vehement 
terms, as thoſe which were uſed by LUTHER and : 


| it here again, that the rent of the reformers wal. 


Fanaticiſm, which is caſt both on the ſpirit of the 
Reformation, and the principal agents concerned 
in it. A man may be over-zealous in the ad- 
vancement of, what he ſuppoſes to be, the true 
religion, without being entitled to the denomina- 
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of the refofmers was the reſult of that ardour 
which takes place in all diviſions and parties, that 
are founded upon objects of real or ſuppoſed im- 
portance; and it may be affirmed, that, in ſuch 
cifcumſtances, the moſt generous minds, filled 
. with a perſuaſion of the goodneſs of their end and 
5 of the uprightneſs of their intentions, are the moſt 
Ilable to tranſgreſs the exact bounds of moders- 
tion, and to adopt meaſures, which, in the calm 
'hour of deliberate reflexion, they themſelves would 
not approve. In all great diviſions, the warmth 
of natural temper, — the provocatioris of unjuſt 
and violent oppoſition, —a ſpirit of ſympathy, 
which connects, in ſome caſes, the moſt diſſimi- 
lar characters, renders the mild violent, and the 
phlegmatic warm—nay, frequently the pride of 
conqueſt, which mingles itſelf, imperceptibly, 
with the beſt principles and the moſt generous 
views, all theſe produce or nouriſh an intempe- 
rate zeal; and this zeal is, in ſome caſes, almoſt 
inevitable. On the other hand, it may be ſuſ- 
pected, that ſome writers, and Mr. Hume among 
others, may have given too high colours to their 
deſcriptions of this intemperate zeal. There is 
© paſſage of Sir RonxxT Corrox, that has much 
meaning, * moſt men (ſays he) grew to be frozen 
cc in zeal and benummed, ſo that whoſoever pre- 
be tended a little ſpark of earneſtneſs, he ſeemed 
c no leſs than red fire hot, in compariſon of the 
' * other.” JJV 
Nothing can be more foreign from my tempt! 
5 and ſentiments, than to plead the cauſe of an e- 
ceſſive zeal; more eſpecially, every kind of zeal 
that approaches to a ſpirit of intolerance and per. 
ſecution ought to be regarded with averſion and 
+ howor by all who have at heart the intereſt of ge- 
nuine Chriſtianity, and the happineſs of civil ſo- 
ciety. There may be, nevertheleſs, caſes, !t 
which a zeal (not that breathes a ſpirit of perſecu- 
tion, but) that mounts to a certain degree of i- 
5 temperanchy 


; 
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temperance, may be not only inevitable, but uſe- 
ful; nay, not only 2½ ful, but neceſſary. This aſ. 
ſertion I advance almoſt againſt my will becauſę 
it is ſuſceptible of great and dangerous abuſe 
the aſſertion however is true, though the caſes 
muſt be ſingularly important and deſperate to 
which ſuch zeal may be applied. It has been ob- 
fetved, that the Reformation was one of theſe 
caſes,” and, all things attentively conſidered, the 
obſervation appears to be entirely juſt; and-. the 
violence of expreſſion and vehement meaſures em- 
ployed by ſome of the reformers, might have been 
( do not ſay that they really were) as much the 
effect of provident reflexion, as of natural fervour 
and reſentment. To a calculating head, which 
conſidered cloſely, in theſe times of corruption 
and darkneſs, the ſtrength of the court of Rome, 
the Tuxury and deſpotiſm of the pontifs, the igno- 
rance and licentiouſneſs of the clergy, the ſuper- 
ſition and ſtupidity of the people; in a ward, the 
deep root which the papacy had gained through 
all theſe circumſtances combined, what was the 


firſt thought that muſt naturally have occurred? 


No doubt, the improbability that cool philoſo- 
phy, diſpaſſionate reaſon and affectionate remon- 
ſtrances would ever triumph over move multi- 
plied and various ſupports of popery. And, if a 
ealculating head muſt have judged in this manner, 
a generous heart, which conlidered the bleſſings 
that muſt ariſe upon mankind with religious li 
berty and a reformation of the church, would na- 


turally be excited to apply even a violent re- 


medy, if that were neceſſary, to remove ſuch a deſ- 
perate and horrible diſeaſe. It would really ſeem, 
that LuTHER acted on ſuch a view of things. He 
| began mildly, and did not employ the fire of his 
zeal, before he ſaw that it was eſſential to the 
ſucceſs of his cauſe. . Whdever looks into Dr. 
MosyeiM's hiſtory, or any other impartial ac- 

I 6 5 count 
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count of the XVIth century, will find, that Lu- 
THER'S oppoſition: to the infamous traffic of in- 
dulgences, was carried on, at firſt, in the moſt 
ſubmiſſive ſtrain, by humble remonſtrances ad- 
dreſſed to the pope, and the moſt eminent pre- 
lates of the church. Theſe remonſtrances were 


anſwered, not only by the deſpotic voice of au- 
_ thority, but alſo by opprobrious invectives, per. 


fidious plots againſt his perſon, and the terror of 
penal laws. Even under theſe he maintained his 


tranquillity ; and his conduct at the famous diet 
of Worms, though reſolute and ſteddy, was ne- 


vertheleſs both reſpectful and modeſt. But when 
all gentle meaſures proved ineffectual; then, in- 
deed, he acted with redoubled vigour, and added 
a new degree of warmth and impetuoſity to his 


zeal; and (J repeat it) reflection might have dic- 


tated thoſe animated proceedings, which were 


owing, perhaps, merely to his reſentment, and 


the natural warmth of his temper inflamed by op- 
poſition. Certain it is, at leaſt, that fleither the 
elegant ſatires of ExasMus (had he even been a 


friend to the cauſe of liberty), nor the timid remon- 


ſtrances of the gentle MEeLancTyon (who was 
really ſuch), would ever have been ſufficient to 


bring about a reformation of the church. The 


former made many /augh, the latter made ſome 


reaſon z but neither of the two could make them 


all, or ſet them in motion. In ſuch a criſis, bold 
ſpeech and- ardent reſolution were neceſſary to 


produce that happy change in the face of religion, 


which has crowned with ineſtimable bleſſings one 
part of Europe, and has been productive of many 
advantages even to the other, which cenſures it. 
As to CaLvin, every one, who has any ac- 
quaintance with hiſtory, knows how he ſer out in 


promoting the Reformation. It was by a work 


compoſed with aclaſſſ elegance of ſtile; and which, 


though tinctured with the ſcholaſtic theology . 
e Tug, | ho 


| conſideration ; 
reigns in it be chargeable with ſome defects, yet 
it is as remote from the ſpirit and complexion of 
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the times, breathes an uncommon ſpirit of good 
ſenſe and moderation. This work was the Inſti- 
tutes of the Chriſtian Religion, in which the learned 
writer ſhews, that the doctrine of the reformers 
was founded 1n ſcripture and reaſon. Nay, one 
of the deſigns of this book was to ſhew, that 
the reformers ought not to be confounded with 
certain fanatics, who, about the time of the Re- 
formation, ſprung from the boſom of the church 
of Rome, and excited tumults and commotions 
in ſeveral places. The French monarch (FR AN- 
eis I.), to cover with a ſpecious pretext his barba- 


rous perſecution of the friends of the Reformation, 
and to prevent the reſentment of the proteſtants in 


Germany, with whom it was his intereſt to be on 
good terms, alleged, that his ſeverity fell, only, 


upon a ſect of enthuſiaſts, who, under the title 


of Anabaptiſts, ſubſtituted their 3 in the 


place of the doctrines and declafations of the 


Holy Scriptures. To vindicate the reformers from 
this reproach, CaLvin wrote the book now under 
and though the theology that 


fanaticiſm, as any thing can be. Nor indeed is 
this ſpirit viſible in any of the writings of CaLvin 


that I have peruſed. His commentary upon the 


Old and New Teſtament is a production that 


will always be eſteemed, on account of its elegant 


ſimplicity, and the evident marks it bears of an 
unprejudiced and impartial inquiry into the plain 


ſenſe of the ſacred writings, and of ſagacity and 


penetration in the inveſtigation of it. ns 
If we were to paſs in review the writings of the 
other eminent reformers, whoſe names have been 


already mentioned, we ſhould find abundant mat- 


ter to juſtify them in the ſame reſpect. They 


were men of letters, nay, ſeveral of them men of 


taſte for the age in which they lived; they culti- 
L 4 vateg 
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vated the ſtudy of languages, hiſtory, and 4 | 


fanaticiſm. They had, indeed, their errors and 


ours too, though they, may turn on a different ſet 
of objects. Their theology ſavoured ſome what of 
the pedantry and jargon. of the ſchools ; ho 


tages we enjoy above them, give them, at leaſt, 
a title to our candour and indulgence; perhaps 


the way through which theſe advantages have 


even condemif#any inſtances. of ill .judged ſeverity 


open the path to that religious liberty, which we. 
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ciſm, and applied themſelves with indefatiga 
induſtry to theſe ſtudies, which, of all WE are 
the leaſt adapted, to excite. or nouriſh, a ſpirit of 


prejudices; nor perhaps were they few in number; 
but who is free from the ſame charge? .We-haye 


could it be otherwiſe, confidering the diſmal 
ſtate of philoſophy at that period? The advan, 


to our gratitude, as the inſtruments who prepared 


been conveyed tous. To conclude, let us regret 
their infirmities ; let us reject their, errors; let us 


and violence they may have been chargeable 
with ;—but let us never forget, that, through pe- 
rils and: obſtacles, almoſt unſurmountable, they 


cannot too highly eſteem, nor be too careful to 
iy e to rational and en Purpples. 31 
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The GENERAL HISTORY of the CHURCH. . 


I. ME Spaniards and Portugueſe, if we may CEN T. 


give credit to. their hiſtorians, exerted 


E themſelves, with the greateſt vigour and ſucceſs, 
in the propagationof the goſpel among the darkened 


A 
* 


nations [a]. And it muſt, indeed, be confeſſed, 
that they communicated ſome notions, ſuch as 
they were, of the Chriſtian religion to the inha- 
bitants of America, to thoſe parts of Africa where 
they carried their arms, and to the iſlands and 
maritime provinces of Aſia, which they reduced 
under their dominion. It 1s alſo true, that con- 
ſiderable numbers of theſe ſavage people, who 
had hitherto lived, either under the bondage of the 


moſt extravagant ſuperſtitions, or in a total igno- 


rance of any object of religious worſhip, embraced, 
at leaſt in outward appearance, the doctrines of 
the Goſpel. But when we conſider the methods 
of converſion that were employed by the Spaniſh 
miſſionaries among theſe wretched nations, the 
barbarous laws and inhuman tortures that were 


| uſed to force them into the, profeſſion of Chriſti- 


anity; when it is conſidered, farther, that the 


E denomination of Chriſtians was conferred upon 


ſuch of thoſe poor, wretches as diſcovered. a blind 


[a] See Jos. Franc, La FIrAu, Hiſtoire des Decouvertes et 
Conguctes des Portugais dans le nouveau Monde, tom. Hi. p. 420. 
All the relations given by this eloquent writer (who was after- 
wards created biſhop of Sz/eron) are taken from the Portugueſe 

iſtorians — The other writers who have caſt light upon this 
part of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, are enumerated by Fans, 


in his Lux Salutar, Evangelii toti orbi exorient, cap. 42, 4" 15. 
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the church of Rome places in the liſt of heretic, 


The zeal of 
the Roman 
pontifs in 
the propa» 
__ gation of 
Chntftianity, 


, Jzsvs, ſeemed every way proper to aſſiſt the 


lightened nations, and that theſe miſſionaries 


to repair to whateyer part of the world he hou 


themſelves, with ſome appearance of juſtice, the 


this peculiar charge was given them, that they] 


* 
\i 
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and exceſſive veneration for their ſtupid in- 
ſtructors, and were able, by certain geſtures, and 
the repetition of a little jargon, to perform a few. 
ſuperſtitious rites and ceremonies; then, inſtead 
of rejoicing at, we ſhall be tempted to lament, 
ſuch a propagation of the goſpel, and to behal 
the labours of ſuch miſerable apoſtles with indig. 
nation and contempt. Such is the judgment paſſed 
upon theſe miſſionaries, not only by thoſe whom 


but alſo by many of the moſt pious and eminent 
of her own doctors, in France, Germany, Spain, 

II. When the Roman pontifs ſaw their ambi- 
tion checked by the progreſs of the Reformation, 
which deprived them of a great part of their ſpi- 
ritual dominion in Europe, they turned their lord- 
ly views towards the other parts of the globe, and 
became more ſolicitous than ever about the pro- 
pogation of the goſpel among the nations that lay 
yet involved in the darkneſs of paganiſm. This 
they conſidered as the beſt method of making 
amends for the loſs they had ſuftained in Europ 
and the moſt ſpecious pretext for aſſuming to 


titles of heads or parents of the univerſal church. 
The famous ſociety, which, in the year 1549, 
took the denomination of ſeſuits, or, the company 


court of Rome in the execution of this extenſive 
deſign. And accordingly, from their firſt riſe 


ſhould form a certain number of their order fol 
the propagation of Chriſtianity among the unen: 


ſhould be at the abſolute diſpoſal of the Roma 
pontif, and always ready, at a moment's warning 
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fx for the exerciſe of their miniſtry [4]. The CENT. 


* 

}Wmaoy hiſtories and relations which mention the 87 er. u. 
„ babours, perils, and exploits of that prodigious ——— 
multitude of jeſuits, who were employed in the 

© converſion of the African, American, and Indian 

4 Winfidels, abundantly ſhew, with what fidelity and 

„ eeal the members of this ſociety executed the orders 

of the Roman 'pontifs [c}J. And their labours 


would have undoubtedly crowned them with im- 
mortal glory, had it not appeared evident, from 
the moſt authentic records, that the greateſt part 
of theſe new apoſtles had more in view the pro- 
moting the ambirious views of Rome, and the ad- 
vancing the intereſts of their own ſociety, than 
the propagation of the Chriſtian religion, or the 
honour of its divine Author [4]. It may alſo be 


tF [5] When the fanatic IN Ar ius firſt ſolicited the con - 
frmation of his order by the Roman pontif, Paus III., the 
learned and worthy cardinal Gulpicciox i oppoſed his requeſt 
ay with great vehemence. But this oppoſition was vanquiſhed by 
his che dexterity of IcnaT1vus, who, changing the articles of his 
ng [in/itution, in which he had promiſed obedience to the pope 
with certain reſtrictions, turned it in ſuch a manner as to bind 
his order by a folemn vow of implicit, Blind, and unlimited ſub- 
mien and obedience to the Roman pontif. This change pro- 
duced the deſired effect, and made the popes look upon the 
jeſuits as the chief ſupport of their authority; and hence the 
zeal which Rome has ever ſhewn for that order, and that even 


40, at preſent, when their ſecret enormities have been brought to 
an loht, and procured the ſuppreſſion of their ſociety in Portugal 
the and in France, where their power was ſo extenſive. It is indeed 
Gye remarkable, that lenaTivs and his company, in the very 


lame charter of their order in which they declare their impli- 
Gt and blind allegiance to the court of Rome, promiſe a like 
Implicit and unlimited allegiance to the general of their ſocie- 
ty, notwithſtanding the impoſſibility of ſerving two abſolute 
maſters, whoſe commands may be often contradiory. See 
Hiſtcire des Religieux de la Compagnie ds Jeſus, printed at 
Utrecht in 1741, tom. i. p. 77, &c. e Re 
le] See Jo. ALB, FaBricit Lux Ewangelii toti orli exoriens, 
cap. xxxiii. p. 550. . , | 

[4] B. Cuxis r. EBrrnn, WEIsMANNI Oratio de virtutilus 
t vitizs Miſſion, Romanar. in Oratt, ejus Academ. p. 286. 
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c ENT. affirmed, from records of the higheft credit and 
1718 1. authority, that the inguiſition erected by the jeſuiꝶ 
i — at Goa, and the penal laws whoſe terrors they ems 
| N ployed fo freely in propagation of the gofpel, icons 
= tributed, much more than their arguments and 
exhortations, which were but ſparingly: ufed, w 
engage the Indians to embrace Chriſtianity i 
The converting zeal of the Franciſcans and Dy. 
minicans, which had, for a long time, been nat 
0 only cooled, but almoſt totally extinguiſhed, was 
A animated anew by the example of the Jeſuits, 
. And ſeveral other religious orders, that © flum- 
bered in their cells, were rouſed from their lethar: 
gy, if not by a principle of- envy, Ats _—_— by 
A ſpirit of emulation. 
1 The propa- III. Of all the jeſuits who! cdiftinguiſhid alum 
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n ſelves by their zealous and laborious attempts tv 
dis, Japan, Extend the limits of the church, none acquired 
Chin. more ſhining reputation than Francis Xavii 
who is commonly called the Apoſtle of the. In 

dians [f J. An undaunted-- reſolution, 1 and n 

ſmall degree of genius and ſagacity, rendered th 

famous miſſionary one of the propereſt perſon 

that could be employed. in ſuch an arduous taſk 
Accordingly, ip the year 1522, he ſet ſail for tit 
Portugueſe ſettlements in India, and, in a thor 

ſpace of time, ſpread the knowledge of the Chil 


tian, or, to > ſpeak: more properly, of the pap 
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lei See the 1p. # la Compagnie ae Jou, tom. ii. p. 170 
207. 
/ Fhe late king of Portugal obtained for Xa vim 

rather for his memory, the title of Protector of the Indies, fro 
Beneopicr XIV., in the year 1747. See the Lertres Rite 
e Curieuſes dis Miſſions Etraugeres, tom. xliii. Pref. p. 30 
4. The body of this ſainted miſſionary lies interred at Gea, whe 
it is worſhipped with the higheſt marks of devotion: I here 
alſo a magnificent church at Cozar7 dedicated to X wviERs ( 
whom the inhabitants of that Portugueſe ſettlement pay 
moſt devout. tribute of veneration and worſhip, See Zeit 
Edifianter, &c. tom. iii. p. 85, 89, 203. tom. v. p. 3 z38—6 
tom. vi. p. 78. | | to. 
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religion, over a great part of the continent, and C x N r. 
uin ſeveral of the iſlands of that remote region. ster. dt 


From thence, in the year 1529, he paſſed into 
Japan, and laid there, with amazing rapidity, 
the foundations of the famous church, which 
louriſhed, during ſo many years, in that vaſt em- 


ire. His indefatfgable zeal prompted him to 
„attempt the converſion of the Chineſe ; and with 


this view he embarked for that extenſive and 
powerful kingdom, in fight of which he ended 

his days in the year 15452|g]. After his death, 

other members of his infinuating order penetrated 

into China. The chief of theſe was MarrRHEw 

Ricci, an Italian, who, by his {kill in the Ma- 
thematics, became ſo acceptable to the Chineſe 
nobility, and even to their emperor, that he ob- 

tained both for himſelf, and his aſſociates, the liber- . 


Jl 
ay of explaining to the people the doctrines of the 

rei, goſpel [+]. This famous miſſionary may, there- 

I bore, be conſidered as the parent and founder, of 

- ofthe Chriſtian churches, which, though often dif- 

th perſed and toſſed to and fro by the ſtorms of per- 

don ecution, ſubſiſt, nevertheleſs, ſtill in China [7]. 

a IV. The juriſdiction and territories of thoſe The at. 
the princes, who had thrown off the papal yoke, being temps of 


ata 3 ” the pro- 
onfined within the limits of Europe, the churches tegans to- 


that were under their protection could contribute wards the 
but little to the propagation of the goſpel an thoſe 2 
liſtant regions of which we have been ſpeaking, Fella fo. 
5 | | TR. | > reigg parts, 
[2] See the writers enumerated by Fa BBIcius, in his Lux | 
vangelii, & c. Cap. xxxix. p. 677. Add to theſe, ImriTav, 
Hiſtoire des Decouvertes des Portugais dans le nouveau Monat, 
tom. ili. p. 419. 424. tom. iv. p. 63. 102.—Hiſtoire de la 
Compagne de Feſus, tom. i. p. hy 9. EY 
[5] J. B. Do HDE, Deſcription de Þ Empire de la Chine, 
tom. iii. p. 84. edit. Holland. 8 85 
[i] It appears however, that before the arrival of Ricci in 
Cbina, ſome of the Dominicans had already been there, though 
tO little purpoſe. See LR Quitn, Oriens Chriftianus, tom. 


P. 1354. £2 | | . 
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CENT. It is, however, recorded in hiſtory, that, in the 
Ster. II. year 1556, fourteen proteſtant miſſionaries were 


—— ſent from Geneva to convert the Americans ij 


The ene - 
mies of 
Chriſtia- 
nity. 


rance, both of the ſituation, opinions, and 
maxims of the Turks, to imagine, that the wat 
they waged againſt the Chriſtians was carried ol 
upon religious principles, or with a view to main- 


of this pious deſign, nor with what ſucceſs it wy 
carried into execution. The Engliſh alſo, who, 


time, their religion alſo made a conſiderable pro- 
greſs among that rough and uncivilized people, 
We learn, moreover, that about this time the; 


to Chriſttanity many of the inhabitants of Finlan 
and Lapland, of whom a conſiderable number had 
hitherto retained the impious and extravagant ſu 
perſtitions of their Pagan anceſtors. 
V. It does not appear, from authentic records 
of hiſtory, that the ſword of perſecution wa 


tion made to the .progreſs of Chriſtianity, during 


perſon's, who entertained a virulent enmity againk| 


lei] Prereri .Oratio de Tropheis Chrifti, in Orat. qu, 
p. 570.—There is no doubt, but that the doors here mei- 
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though it is not well known who was the promoter 


towards the concluſion of this century, ſent cole- 
nies into: the northern parts of America, tran(- 
planted with them the reformed religion, which 
they themſelves profeſſed ; and, as their poſſeſ. 
fions were extended and multiplied from time t 


Swedes exerted their religious zeal in converting 


drawn againſt the Goſpel, or any public oppoli 


this century. And it would betray a great igno- 


tain and promote the doctrines of MAHOMET. Oi 
the other hand, it is certain, that there lay con. 
cealed, in different parts of Europe, ſeveral 


—— — —— — © —— 


tioned were thoſe which the illuſtrious admiral CoL1Gni in- 
vited into France, when, in the year 1555, he had formed the 
project of ſending a colony of proteſtants into Brazil and Aut. 
rica. See CHARLEVOIx, Hiiſtoire de la Nouvelle France, tom. 
P · 22. i $ | 
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Ke 


* 
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religion in general, and, in a more eſpecial C EN r. 
manner, againſt the religion of the goſpel ; d 
and who, both in their writings and in pri- ——— 
vate converſation, ſowed the ſeeds of impiety 
and error, and inſtilled their odious princi- 
ples into weak, unſteady, and credulous minds. 
In this per nicious and unhappy claſs are ge- 
nerally placed ſeveral of the Peripatetic phi- 
loſophers, who adorned 1taly by their erudition, 
and particularly PomyonaTius ; ſeveral French 
wits and philoſophers, ſuch as Joux Bopix, 
RaBELAIS MonTacnt, BONAVENTURE DES 
PERIERES, DoLET, CHARRON ; ſeveral Italians, 
at whoſe head appears the Roman pontif LxO X, 
followed by PETER BeMBo, PoLITian, JoR DANO 
Bxuxno, Ochixo; and ſome Germans, ſuch as 
TazoeryurasTus PaRaciisus, Nicholas Tau- 
RELLUS, and others 1: It is even reported, that, 

in certain provinces of Fraxce and [taly, ſchoolss 
were erected, from whence whole ſwarms of theſe, 
impious doctors ſoon iſſued out to deceive the. 
ſimple and unwary. This accuſation will not be 
rejected, in the lump, by ſuch as are acquainted 

vith the ſpirit and genius of theſe times; nor can 

it be ſaid with truth, that all the perſons, charged 

with this heavy reproach, were entirely guiltleſs. 

It is nevertheleſs certain, on the other hand, 

that, upon an accurate and impartial examination 

of this matter, it will appear, that the accuſation _ 
brought againſt many of them is entirely ground- 
leſs; and that, with reſpect to ſeveral, who may 

be worthy of cenſure in a certain degree, their 
errors are leſs pernicious and criminal, than they 

ac uncharitably or raſhly repreſented to be. 


[I] See RæruANN Hiſtoria Atheiſmi et Afbeorum. Hildel. 
1725, in 8vo.— Jo. Franc. Bu bus, Theſibus de Atheiſme 
i Superſiitione, cap. i,—Difionnaire de B AYLE, paſſim. 


VI. It 


ä—7UU7777—yꝛ— —t—: de ade 


XVI. 
Szcy, n. 
— 
The public 
advantages 
that aroſe 
from the 
ſtoration 


| of letters, 


The flovs 
riſhing ſtate 
of philoſo- 
phy. | 


large ſums were expended, and great zeal aul 
induſtry employed, in promoting the progreſs of 
knowledge, by founding and encouraging liters 


ing diſtinguiſhed honours and advantages. to the 
hen the wiſe and ſalutary law, which exclude 
ignorant and illiterate perſons from the fſacrel 
length, that force which it ſtill retains in the great 
mained, however, ſome ſeeds of that ancient dif 
cord between religion and philoſophy, that hal 


been ſown and fomented by Ignorance and fant: 


friends and enemies of the Reformation, ſeverl 
well-meaning, but inconſiderate men, 'who, | 


the primitive ages of the church. 


75 hours and their critical ſagacity to the public 


1 
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VI. It is, at the ſame: time, evident, tha at, in 
"ahi century, the arts and ſciences were carried t 
a degree of perte&tionunknown to preceding ages 
and from this happy renovation of learning, the 
European churches derived the moſt ſignal and 
ineftimable advantages, which they alſo tran(. 
mitted to the moſt remote and diſtant nation 
The benign influence of true ſcience, and its ten. 
dency tè improve both the form of religion an 
the inſtitutions of civil policy, were perceived 
many of the ſtates and princes of Europe. Hence 


ry ſocieties, by protecting and exciting a ſpirit d 
emulation among men of genips, and by anner. 


culture of the ſciences. And it is particularj 
worthy of obſervation, that this was the period, 


functions of the Chriſtian miniſtry, acquired, a 


. 2 <= hs ow n nn . RET 


eſt part of the chriſtian world. There ſtill re 


ticiſm; and there were found, both among tit 


ſpite of common ſenſe, maintained with moſt 0 
vehemence and animoſity than ever, that vital iſe; 
ligion and piety could never flouriſh until it wi 
totally ſeparated from learning and ſcience, ail 7 

nouriſhed by the holy ſimplicity that reigned] * 


VII. The firſt rank in the literary: world wl 
now held by thoſe, who conſecrated their ſtudiol 


iv 


expreſſes their t 


mous Greek and Latin authors of ancient times, ,, NY 
to the ſtudy of antiquity and the languages, and 
to the culture of eloquence and poetry. We ſee 
by the productions of this age (that yet remain, 


and continue to excite the admiration of the 


learned), that in all the provinces of Europe theſe 
branches of literature were cultivated with a kind 

of enthuſiaſm,” by ſuch as were moſt diſtinguiſhed 

by their taſte and genius; nay, what is ſtill more 
extraordinary (and perhaps not a little extrava- 
gant), the welfare of the church, and the proſperi- 

ty of the ſtate, was ſuppoſed to depend upon the 
improvement of theſe branches of erudition, 
which were conſidered as the very eſſence of true 
and ſolid knowledge. If ſuch encomiums were 
ſwelled beyond the bounds of truth and wiſdom 
by enthuſiaſtical philologiſts, it is, nevertheleſs, 
certain, that the ſpecies of learning, here under 
conſideration, was of the higheſt importance, as 

it opened the way that led to the treaſures of ſolid 
wiſdom, to the improvement of genius, and thus 
undoubtedly contributed, in a great meaſure, to 
deliver both reaſon and religion from the prepoſ- 
ſeſſions of ignorance, and the ſervitude of ſuper- 
ſition J. And, therefore, we ought not B 


ln] Many vehement debates have been carried on con- 
cerning the reſpective merit of Literature and Philoſophy. But 
theſe debates are almoſt as abſurd, as a compariſon chat ſhould 
be made between the means and the end, the inſtrument and its 
et. Literature is the key by which we often open the trea- 
lures of wiſdom, both human and divine. But as the ſordid 
miſer converts abſurdly the means into an end, and acquires a 
paſſion for the ſhining metal, conſidered abſtractedly from the 
Purpoſes it was deſigned to ſerve, ſo the pedantic philologiſt 
erects literature in an independent ſcience; and. contemns 
the divine treaſures of philoſophy, which it was deſigned 


both to diſcover and to illuſtrate. Hence that wretched tribe of 


word catchers that live on ſyllables (as Pore, I think, happily 


aſteleſs purſuits), who make the republic of 
Vol. IV. | . . letters 
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tion, correction, and illuſtration of the moſt fa- © N T. 


It. 


%. 
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CEN r. be ſurpriſed, when we meet with perſons who ex. 
q XVL.  aggerate the merit, and dwell beyond meaſure 
——— 0n the praiſes, of thoſe who were our firſt guides 
from the regions of darkneſs and error, into the 
luminous paths of evidence and truth... - 

The ſtate f VIII. Though the lovers of Philology and 
philoſophy. Belles Lettres were much ſuperior in number to 
1 thoſe who turned their principal. views to the ſtudy 
ef philoſophy, yet the latter were far from being 
3 Wee, e either in point of number or capa- 
: The philoſophers. were divided into tuo 
clafies, of which the one was wholly. abſorbed in 
contemplation, while the other was. employed in 
the inveſtigation of truth, and endeavoured by 
experience, as well as by reaſoning, to trace out 
the laws and operations of Nature. The former 
were ſubdivided into two ſecta, of which the one 
followed certain leaders, while the other, unre- 
ſtrained by the dictates of authority, ſtruck out 1 
new way for themſelves, following freely thei 
own inventions. Thoſe who ſubmitted to. the 
direction of certain philaſophical guides, enliſted 
_ themſelves under the ſtandards of AxzisvtoTLy 
= or thoſe of PLaTo, who continued ſtill to have 
1 TS many admirers, efpecially in 1taly. Nor were 
170 the followers of Ak IS TOT IE agreed among them- 

1  felves; they all acknowledged the Stagirite as 
= their chief, but they followed him through very 
different paths. Some were for retaining the an- 
cient echt of proceeding in philoſophical pur- 


.—_- | ſuits, which their doctors falſely called the Peri 
_ patetic ſyſtem. Others pleaded for the pure and 
.4- 5 . philoſophy of ArxisToTLE, and recom- 
I | 8 mended the writings of that Grecian ſage as the 


wh 1 groan under their commentaries, annotations, varow 
ol readings, &c. and forget that the knowledge of <vord: and 
9 languages was intended to lead us to the improvement of the 

mind, and to the ne N 


Mein 
"$i 3 


 fouret 


- 
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MeLaxcTHon was the chief, purſued another 
method. They extracted the marrow out of the 
lucubrations of Ar1STOTLE, illuſtrated it by the 


criticiſm, and corrected it by the dictates of 


true religion. V 
Of thoſe, who ſtruck out a path to 


themſelves in the regions of philoſophy, 
without any regard to that which had been 
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ſource of wiſdom, and as the ſyſtem. which was C EN r. 
moſt adapted, when properly illuſtrated and ex- 8 
plained, to the inſtruction of youth. A third —— 
ſort of Ariſtotelians, who differed equally from 
thoſe now mentioned, and of whom the celebrated 


XVI. 


* 


aids of genuine literature and the rules of good 


right reaſon and the doctrines and principles of 


er opened by ancient ſages, and purſued by 
their followers, CAR DAN [A], Txrxsrus [o], and 
en I-] Can DAN was a man of a bold; irregular, enter- 
the pnizing genius, who, by a wild imagination, was led into the 


ſtody of aſtrology and magic, by which he excited the aſto- 
Iniſnment and attracted the veneration of the multitude, while 
his real merit as a philoſopher was little kuο]ůũ kw He was ac- 
uſed of atheiſm, but ſeems much rather chargeable with ſu- 
perſtition. His life and character was an amazing mixture of 


has drawn of himſelf in his book De genituris. His knowledge 
df phyſie and mathematics was conſiderable, and his notions 
df natural philoſophy may be ſeen in his famous book De ſub- 


litate et varietate rerum, in which fome important truths and 


widom and folly, and nothing can give a more un favourable 5 
Idea of his temper and principles, than the hideous portrait he 


PPE lſcoveries are mixed with the moſt fanatical viſions, and the 
Peu Whol extravagant and delirious effafions of myſtical folly. See 
e and be ample and judicious account that has been given of the 
com- baracter and philoſophy of this writer (whoſe voyage to Eng- 


hy Hifteria Critica Philoſophiae, tom. iv. part II. lib, i. 
2777 ef rons then the firmer, ws 
4 the reſtorer of the philoſophy formerly taught by Parms- 
fourceF*s. a ſyſtem which appeared new, by the elegant connexion 

. "Mia 1 en 


on A. D. 1508, at Co/en/a, in the kingdom of Naples, and 


logs, upon whoſe principles he bailt a new ſyſtem, or, at 


ind and Scotland is well known) by the learned BS uckkR, in 
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CENT. CaurANRTLA [Ly], hold, deſervedly, the fir 


XVI. ' * 
ger. II. rank, as they were undoubtedly men of ſuperior 
ä ˙ FO Nn Senius, 


which TeLues1vs gave to its various parts, and the arguments 
uſed to maintain and ſupport it againſt the philoſophy of 
ARISTOTLE, It was the vague and uncertain method of fes. 
ſoning, which the Stagirite had introduced into natural philo- 
ſophy, that engaged TeLesivs to compoſe his famous book 
De principiis rerum naturalium, In this work, after having u. 
futed the viſionary principles of the Ariflotelian philoſophy, 
he ſubſtitutes in their place, ſuch. as are immediately derived 
from the teſtimony, of the ſenſes, even heat and cola, from 
which, like PaRMENI DES, he deduces the nature, origin, qua- 
lities, and changes of all material beings. . To theſe two prin- 
ciples he adds a third, wiz. Matier, and on theſe three builds, 
with dexterity enough, his phyſical ſyſtem; for a part of 
which he ſeems alſo to have been indebted to a book of 
PLuUTARCH, De primo frigido. It will be entertaining to the 
philoſophical reader to compare this work of TeLEs1us, with 
Lord Bacon's phyſical account of the ſtory of Cuyiy and 
Corus, in his To De principiis et originibus, xe. 
t {p] CamPaNELLA, a native of Calabria, made a great 
noiſe in the ſeventeenth century, by his innovations in phile- 
ſophy, Shocked at the atheiſm and abſurdities of the Atiſto- 
telian ſyſtem, he acquired early a contempt of it, and turned 
his purſuits towards ſomething more ſolid, peruſing the writ 
ings of all the ancient ſages, and comparing them with. the 
great volume of Nature, to ſee whether the pretended copie 
reſembled the original. The ſufferings that this man endured 
are almoſt incredible; but they were ſaid to be infficted on 
him in conſequence of the treaſonable practices that were in- 
puted to him, partly. againſt the court of Spain, and part! 
_ againſt the kingdom of Naples, which he had formed the deſg 
of delivering into the hands of the Turks. He was freed from 
ais priſon and tortures by the interpoſition of pope - Uz34! 
VIII., who gave him particular marks of his favour and ef 
teem ; and, finding that he was not ſafe at Rome, had hin 
- conveyed to Paris, where he was honoured with the protectioi 
of Lewis XIII. and cardinal RichLIEU, and ended his days 
in peace. As to the writings and philoſophy of this gred 
man, they are tinged, indeed, with the colour of the times 
and bear, in many places, the marks of a chimerical and un- 
diſciplined imagination; but, among a few viſionary notion 
they contain a great number of important truths. He under 
took an entire reformation of philoſophy, but was unequal s 
the taſk, For an account of his principles of logic, .ethG 
and natural philoſophy, ſee Bxucker's: Hift. Critica Phily 
pbiæ, tom. iv. part II. p. 127, &, He was ** 0 
| ph athel 
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tempting to ſubſtitute in the place of Ak IisrorLE's 
logic, a method of reaſoning more adapted to the 
uſe of rhetoric and the improvement of eloquence, 


PHRASTUS PARACELSUS, Who, by an aſſiduous 
obſervation of nature, by a great number of ex- 


voured to caſt new light and evidence on the im- 
portant ſcience of natural philoſophy. As the re- 
ſearches of this induſtrious inquirer into nature 


conſequently followed by many; and hence aroſe 


little confidence in the deciſions of human reaſon, 


atheiſm, but unjuſtly; he was alſo accuſed of ſuggeſting cruel 
meaſures againſt the proteſtants, and not without reaſon. 
venting,' or at leaſt reſtoring from oblivion and darkneſs, the 


Important ſcience of Chemiſtry, giving it a regular form, re- 
ducing it into a connected ſyſtem, and applying it moſt ſucceſ[- 


of this philoſopher, whoſe friends and enemies have drawn 
Magic, which he treats of in the tenth volume of his works, 
cumſtance diſhonourable to his memory, and nothing can dif- 
it is ſo obſcure and ſo contradictory, that we ſhall not pretend 
to delineate it here. VVV 

[7] See, for an ample account of the lives, tranſactions, and 


ſyſtems of theſe philoſophers, Bruck“ Hiftoria Critica 
Phileſophiee, . e e eee eee 


M3 or 


excited ſuch a terrible uproar in the Gallic ſchools. 
Nor muſt we omit here the mention of TRHRO·/ 


periments indefatigably repeated, and by apply- 
ing the penetrating force of fire [q] to diſcover 
the firſt principles of elements of bodies, endea- 


excited the admiration of all, his example was 


a new ſect of philoſophers, who aſſumed the de- 
| nomination of Theoſophiſts [r], and who, placing 


2] The principal merit of Pax Aczlsus conſiſted in in- 


fully to the art of healing, which was the peculiar profeſſion 
| him in the falſeſt colours. His application to the ſtudy of 
under the denomination of the Sagacious Philo/ophy, is a cir- 


cover a more total abſence of common ſenſe and reaſon than 
dis diſcourſes on that ſubject. As to his philoſophical ſyſtem, 
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genius, though too much addicted to the ſuggeſ- C ENT, 
tions and viſions of an irregular fancy. To ser. n. 
theſe may be added PETER Raus, that ſubtile ——— 
and ingenious French philoſopher, who, by at- 
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CEN T. or the efforts of ſpeculation, attributed. all to di 
2er. 1. vine illumination and repeated experience. 
— _ IX. This revolution in philoſophy and literz. 
The method ture, together with the ſpirit of emulation tha 
theology animated the different ſects or claſſes into which 
improved: the learned men of this age. were divided, pro- 
duced many happy effects of various kinds. lt, 

in a more particular manner; brought into dif. 

repute, though it could not at once utterly erg 

dicate, that intricate, barbarous, and inſipid 

method of teaching theology, that had univer. 

ſally prevailed hitherto in all the ſchools and pul- 
pits of Chriſtendom. The ſacred writings, which, 
in the preceding ages, had been either entirely 
neglected, or very abſurdly explained, were noy 
much more conſulted and reſpected in the debates 
and writings of the Chriſtian doors than they 
had formerly been; the ſenſe and language of thein- 
ſpired writers were more carefully ſtudied and more 
accurately unfolded ; the doctrines and precepts of 
religion taught with more method, connexion, 

and perſpicuity ; and that dry, barren, and unaf- 

fecting language, which the ancient ſchoolmen af- 
| fected 1 ſo much in their theological compoſitions, 
was wholly exploded by the wiſer part of the di- 
vines of this century. It muſt not however be 
imagined, that this reformation. of the ſchools 
Was fo perfect, as to leave no new improvements 
to be made in ſucceeding ages; this, indeed, was 
far from being the caſe. Much imperlection yet 
remained in che method of treating theology, and 
many things, which had great need of a correct 

ing hand, were left untouched, It would, never- 
theleſs, be either an inſtance of ingratitude, or 4 
mark of great ignorance, to deny this age the ho- 
nour of having begun what was afterwards more 
happily finiſhed, and of having laid the founda« 
tions of that ſtriking luperioity. which the di- 

vines 
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vines of ſucceeding ages obtained over thoſe of C ENT." 
ancient times. | | 15 11. 
X. Nor did the improvements, vrhich have 


| been now mentioned, as proceeding from the re- d . 


nius and +«% 


WH oration of letters and philoſophy, extend only fyiritofthe 
to the method of conveying theological inſtruc- 5 ro mad 
don, but purified moreover the ſcience of theo- TED 
logy itſelf. For the true nature, genius, and 
deſign of the Chriſtian religion, which even the 
| WH moft..learned and pious doctors of antiquity had 
but imperfectly comprehended, were now un- 
- WH folded with evidence and preciſion, and drawn, 
like truth, from an abyſs in which they had hither- 
co lain too much concealed. It is true, the in- 
n WW fluence of error was far from being totally ſup- 
5 Wh prefſed, and many falſe and abſurd doctrines are 
y WE {till maintained and propagated in the Chriſtian 
1» WW world. But it may nevertheleſs be affirmed, that 
re the Chriſtian ſocieties, whoſe errors, at this day, 
of WW are the moſt numerous and extravagant, have 
n, much leſs abſurd and perverſe notions of the na- 
. ture and deſign of the goſpel, and the duties and 
obligations of thoſe that profeſs it, than were en- 
ns, tertained by thoſe doctors of antiquity, who ruled 
Ji- the church with an abſolute authority, and were 


be MW conſidered as the chief oracles of theology. It — 


ols may further be obſerved, that the Reformation 
as I contributed much to ſoften and civilize the man- 
yas ners of many nations, who, before that happy 
yet period, were ſunk in the moſt ſavage ſtupidity, 
nd and carried the moſt rude and unſociable aſpect. 
.lt muſt indeed be confeſſed, that a variety of cir- 
el: cumſtances combined to produce that lenity of 
r 4 character, and that milder temperature of manners, 
ho- maxims, and actions, that diſcoyered themſelves 
oe gradually, and increaſed, from day to day, in the 
da- greateſt part of the European nations after the 
di- period that LuTaer rendered fo famous. It is 
ines icrertheleſs evident, beyond all contradiction, 
M 4 that 
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that the diſputes concerning religion, and the ac- 
curate and rational inquiries into the doctrines 
and duties of Chriſtianity, to which theſe diſputes 
gave riſe, had a great tendency to eradicate out 


of the minds of men that ferocity that had been 


fo long nouriſhed by the barbarous ſuggeſtions of 


unmanly ſuperſtition, It is alſo certain, that at the 


very dawn of this happy revolution in the ſtate of 
Chriſtianity, and even before its ſalutary effects 


were manifeſted in all their extent, pure religion 
had many fincere and fervent votaries, though 
they were concealed from public view by the mul- 
titudes of fanatics, with which they were {ur- 


rounded on all ſides, 
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rower limits ſince the happy revolution that, in 
many places, delivered Chriſtianity from the yoke 
of ſuperſtition and ſpiritual tyranny. This ſyſtem 


i 


8 E C EI Oo N 5 1 oy 


The PARTICULAR HISTORY of the CHURCH, 


1, HE Roman or Latin church is a ſyſtem CENT. 

I of government, whoſe juriſdiction ex- ser. ur. 
© tends to a great part of the known world, though PAAR 1. 
its authority has been circumſcribed within nar- The Roman 


pontif, 


how elected. 


ef eccleſiaſtical policy, extenſive as it is, is un- 


der the direction of the biſhop of Rome alone, 


who, by virtue of a ſort of hereditary ſucceſſion, 


claims the authority, prerogatives, and rights of 
St. PETER, the ſuppoſed prince of the apoſtles, and 
gives himſelf out for the ſupreme head of the uni- 


elected to his high office by the choſen members 


within the precincts of Rome; fifty are miniſters 


preſbyters ; and fourteen are inſpectors of the ho- 
ſpitals and charity-houſes, and are called deacons. 
Theſe cardinals, while the papal chair is vacant, 


verſal church, the vicegerent of Chriſt upon earth. 


of the Roman clergy, who bear the ancient deno- 
mination of cardinals. Of theſe, fx are biſhops 


of the Roman churches, and are called prieſts or 


and 
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CEN r. and they are employed in the choice of a ſucceſ. 


XVI 


sz e r. Ill. {or to the deceaſed pontif, are ſhut up, afid cloſely 
Per I. confined in a certain ſort of priſon, called the 


the church; nor have all the Italian cardinals the 
_ privilege of aſpiring to this high office [a]. Some 
are rendered incapable of filling the papal chair 


_ incidental nature [i. It is alſo to be obſerved, 
that the emperor, and the kings. of France and I 
Spain have acquired, whether expreſsly by ſtipu- 


The ceremonial obſerved in the election and inſtallation is am- 
ply deſcribed by MzuschENIUs, in a work publiſhed at 


dinals from the pontificate, are their being born princes or in- 


The Hiſtory of the Roman or Latin Church, 


Conclave, that they may thus be engaged to' bring 
this difficult matter to a ſpeedy concluſion. Ny 
perſon that is not an Italian by birth, and ha 
not already obtained a place in the college of ca- 
dinals, is capable of being raiſed to the head of 


by the place of their birth, others, by their man- 
ner of life, and a few by other reaſons of a more 


[a] See Jo. Fri. Maytri Commentarius de Ele&ion Pon 


Zif. Romani, publiſhed if 4to at Hamburg, in the year 1691, 


Francfort in the year 1732, under the following title: Ca- 
moniale Electionis et Coronationis Pontificis Romani. 

s] The great obſtacle that prevents ſeveral cardinals 
from aſpiring at the pontificate, is what they call at Rome, il 
peccato originale, or original fin. This mark of excluſion be- 
longs to thoſe who are born ſubjects of ſome crown, or repub- 
lic, which is not within the bounds of Italy, or which are upon 
a footing of jealouſy with the court of Rome. Thoſe alſo, who 
were made cardinals: by the nomination of the kings of 
France or Spain, or their adherents, are alſo included in this 
imputation of original fin, which excludes from the  papil 
chair. The accidental circumſtances that exclude certain car- 


dependent ſovereigns, or, their declaring themſelves openly it 


_ favour of certain courts, or, their family's being too nume - 
rous, or, their morals being irregular. Even youth, and 3 


good complexion and figure, are conſidered as obſtacles, But 


all theſe maxims and rules vary and change aceording to the 


inconſtant and precarious impulſe of policy and faction. 

For an account of the different methods of electing the pope, 
whether by compromiſe, inſpiration, ſcrutiny, or acceſs (by which 
latter is meant a ſecond election, employed when the ohe 


methods fail); ſee AxMon, Tableau de la Cour ds Rome, edit. 


2de, P· 40, &c. 5 $ „ 
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lation, or imperceptibly through cuſtom, the pri- © zan 
vilege of excluding from the number of the can- 3 
didates for this high office ſuch as they think pro- PAN I. 
per to oppoſe or diſlike. Hence it often hap- -- 
ens, that, in the numerous college of cardinals, 
a very ſmall number are permitted, upon a va- 
cancy, to aſpire at the papacy; the greateſt part 
being generally prevented by their birth, their 
character, their circumſtances, and by the force 
of political intrigues, from flattering themſelves 
with the pleaſing hope of aſcending that towering 
ſummit of eccleſiaſtical power and dominion. _ 
II. It muſt not be imagined, that the perſonal The power 
. a | 6 . of the pope 
ower and authority of the Roman pontif are cir- limited. 
cumſcribed by no limits; ſince it is well known, 
that, in all his deciſions relating to the govern- 
ment of the church, he previouſly conſults the 
n. WI brethren, 1. e. the cardinals, who compoſe his mi- 
u. niſtry or privy council. Nay more, in matters of 
religious controverſy and doctrine, he is obliged 
to aſk the advice and opinion of eminent divines, 
n order to ſecure his pretended infallibility from 
"it the ſuggeſtions of error. Beſides this, all matters, 


ve. that are not of the higheſt moment and import- 
ob- WW ance, are divided, according to their reſpective 
ap nature, into certain claſſes, and left to the manage- 

* 


ment of certain colleges, called Congregations [c], 


IF [c] Theſe con gregations are as follow: I. The congrega . 
tion of the Pope, inſtituted firſt by StxX rs V., to prepare the 


y it matters that were to be brought before the confi/fory, at which 1 
me- the pontif is always preſent. Hence this is called the con/forial 
d 2 Wa greg ation, and in it are treated all affairs relative to the 
But erection of biſhoprics and cathedral churches, the reunion or 


ſoppreſſion of epiſcopal ſees, the alienation of church goods, 
zud the taxes and arnates that are impoſed upon all benefices 


opt, n the pope's giving. The cardinal-dean preſides in this aſ- 
hich ſembly. II. The congregation of the Inguiſition, or (as it is 
cher Wl otberwiſe called) of the Holy Office, inſtituted by Paus III., 
edit. | 


Which takes cognizance of hereſies, apoſtacy, magic, and pro- 
fane writings, which aſſemble thrice in the 4 and every 
Thurſday in preſence of the pope, who preſides in it. The 
lice of grand inguiſitor, which encroached upon the prero- 


ion, 


5 
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in every one of which, one or more cardinals pre. 
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gatives of the pontif, has been long ſuppreſſed, or rather dil. 
tributed among .the cardinals who belong to this COngrega- 
tion, and whole deciſions come under the ſupreme cognizance 
of his Holineſs. III. The congregation for the propagation of the 
Roman Catholic Faith, founded under the pontificate of Gt. 
GORY XV., compoſed of eighteen cardinals, one of the ſecre. 
taries of ſtate, a prothonotary, a ſecretary of the inquiſition, 
and other members of leſs rank. Here it is, that the delibe. 
rations are carried on, which relate to the extirpation of here. 
ſy, the appointment of miſſionaries, &'c, This congregation 


has built a moſt beautiful and magnificent palace in one of the 


moſt agreeable ſituations that could be choſen at Rome, where 
proſelytes to popery from foreign countries are lodged and 
nouriſhed gratis in a manner ſuitable to their rank and con- 
dition, and inſtructed in thoſe branches of knowledge to which 
the bent of their genius points. The prelates, curates, and 


vicars alſo, who are obliged, without any fault of theirs, to 


abandon the places of their reſidence, are entertained chari- 


tably in this noble edifice in a manner proportioned to their 


ſtation in the church. IV. The congregation de/igned to explain 
the decifions of the council of Trent, V. The congregation of the 
Index, whoſe principal buſineſs is to examine manuſcripts and 
books that are deſigned for publication, to decide whether the 


people may be permitted to read them, ta correct thoſe books 


whoſe errors are not numerous, and which contain uſeful and 


ſalutary truths, to condemn thoſe whoſe principles are here. 
tical and pernicious, and to grant the peculiar privilege of 


peruſing heretical books to certain perſons. This congrega- 


tion, which is ſometimes held in the preſence of the pope, but 
generally in the palace of the cardinal- preſident, has a more 


_ extenſive juriſdiction than that of the inquiſition, as it not 


only takes cognizance of thoſe books that contain doctrines 
contrary to the Roman catholic faith, but of thoſe alſo that 
concern the duties of morality, the diſcipline of the church, 
and the intereſts of ſociety. Its name is derived from the al- 
phabetical Tables, or 5 of heretical books and authors, 
which have been compoſed by its appointment. VI, The 
congregation for maintaining the rights and immunities of tht 
clergy, and of the Knights of Malta, This congregation was 
formed by URBAN VIII., to decide the diſputes and remove 
the difficulties and inconveniencies that aroſe from the trials 
of eccleliaftics, before princes, or other lay-judges. VII. Tit 


_ congregation relating to the Biſhops and regular Clergy, inſtituted 


by SixTus V., to decide the debates which ariſe between the 
biſhops and their dioceſans, and to compoſe the differences 
that happened ſo frequently among the Mona or. 
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fide [4]. The deciſions of theſe ſocieties are ge- 
nerally approved of by the Roman pontif, who 
has not a right, without alleging the moſt 


VIII. The congregation, appointed by GrEGORY XIV., for 


examining, into the capacity and learning of the biſhops. 
IX. Another for enquiring into their lives and morals. X. A 
third for obliging them to reſide in their dioceſes, or to diſ- 
penſe them from that obligation. XI. The congregation for 


ſuppreſſing monaſteries, 1. e. ſuch whoſe revenues are exhauſted, 


and who thereby become a charge upon the public. XII. The 
congregation of the Apoſtolic Viſitation, which names the viſitors, 
who perform the duties and viſitations of the churches and 
convents within the diſtrict of Rome, to which the pope is ob- 


8 liged as archbiſhop of that city. XIII. The congregation of 


Relics, deſigned: to examine the marks, and to augment the 
number of theſe inſtruments of ſuperſtition. XIV, The con- 
gregation of Indulgences, deſigned to examine the caſe of thoſe 
who have recourſe to this method of quieting the conſcience, 
XV. The congregation of Rites, which SixTus V. appointed 
to regulate and invent the religious ceremonies, that are to be 
obſerved in the worſhip of each new ſaint that is added to the 
Kalendar, e OY JODIE HIV 2g JAY IT 
Theſe are the congregations of cardinals, ſet apart for ad- 


miniſtering the ſpiritual affairs of the church; and they are 


undoubtedly, in ſome reſpeQs, a check upon the power of 
the pontif, enormous as it may be. There are ſix more, 
which relate to the temporal government of the papal territo- 
ries. In theſe congregations, where the pope 1s never pre- 


ſent, all things are tranſacted which relate to the execution 


of public juſtice in civil or criminal matters, the levying of 
taxes, the providing the cities and provinces with good gover- 
nors, the relieving thoſe who are unjuſtly oppreſſed by ſubor- 
dinate magiſtrates, the coinage, the care of the'rivers, aque- 
ducts, bridges, roads, churches, and public edifices. 


[4] The court of Rome is very particularly and accurately 


deſcribed by Amon (who had been, before his converſion to 


the proteſtant religion, domeſtic chaplain to InnocenT XI.) 


in a book, entitled, Tableau de la Cour de Rome, of which the 


1707, and the ſecond in 1726.—8See alſo Relation de la Cour 


firſt edition was publiſhed at the Hague, in 8vo, in the year 


de Rome, et des Ceremonies qui vy obJervent, which father La- 


BAT has tranſlated into French, from the Italian of Jerom 


LiMaporo, and ſubjoined to his Voyages en Eſpagne et Italie, 


tom. viii. p. 1056. For an account of the Roman congrega- 


tions, Cc ſee Do ROTH. AScian. De Montibus Pietatis Ro- 
nanis, p. 5 10. as alſo HunoLDd. PLETTENBERG, Notitia Tri- 
bunal, et Congregat, Curie Romane, Hildeſia, in 8vo, 1693. 


es weighty 


Paz 7 I. of eccleſiaſtical government is, doubtleſs, a check 


” Tiſeconcerne 


the Roman 
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CENT, weighty and evident reaſons, to reverſe what they 
XV1. : e 
Sr. III. Pronounce to be juſt and expedient. This form 


—— to the authority of the pope ; and hence it is, that 
many things are tranſacted at Rome in a mannet 
that is in direct oppoſition to the ſentiments of it 
fpiritual ruler, This may ſerve to ſhew us, that 
thoſe perſons are little acquainted with the nature 
and limits of the papal hierarchy, who pretend, 
that all the iniquitous proceedings of the court of 
Rome, the calamities it has occaſioned, the con- 
tentions, rebellions, and tumults it has excited, 
are to be entirely and wholly laid* to the charge 
oa a Roman e I 
III. The power of the Roman pontif hath ex 
ing be Cited debates even among thoſe that are under the 
kower of papal hierarchy; and the ſpiritual ſubjects of this 
pretended head of the church, are very far from 
being agreed with reſpect to the extent of his au- 
thority and juriſdiction. Hence it happens, that 
this authority and dominion are not the ſame in 
all places, having a larger ſcope in ſome pto- 
vinces, and being reduced within narrower bounds 
in others. If, indeed, we confider only the pre- 
tenſions of the pontif, then we ſhall find that his 
power is unlimited and ſupreme ; for there are no 
Prerogatives that can flatter ambition, which he 
does not claim for himſelf and his court. He not 
only pretends, that the whole power and majeſty 


Debates a- 


ponti f. 


[e] Hence ariſes that important diſtinQion, frequently em- 
ployed by the French and other nations in their debates with 
the Roman pontif, I mean, the diſtinction between the Pojt 
of Rome and the Court of Rome. The lutter is often loaded witl 
the bittereſt reprqaches and the heavieſt accuſations, while 
the former is ſpared, and in ſome meaſure excuſed. Nor 1 
this diſtinction by any means groundleſs; fince the cardinals WWF? 


and congregations, whoſe rights and privileges are held ia 5 
cred, undertake and execute many projects without the know- 00 
ledge, and ſometimes againſt the will and conſent, of the Ro H, 


man pontif, | 
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of the church reſide in his perſon, and are tranſ- 


mitted in certain portions, from him to the in- 
erior biſhops, but moreover aſſerts the abſolute 
infallibility of all deciſions and decrees that he pro- 


Inounces from his lordly tribunal. Theſe arrogant 
pretenſions are, however, oppoſed by many, and 


chiefly by the French nation, which expreſsly 
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maintains, that every biſhop receives immediately 


from Chriſt himſelf a portion of that ſpiritual 
power which 1s imparted to the church ; that the 


collective ſum, or whole of this power, is lodged 


in the collective body of its paſtors, or, which is 


the ſame thing, in a general council, lawfully aſ- 
ſembled; and that the pontif, conſidered perſon- 
ally, and as diſtinct from the church, is liable to 


terror. This complicated and important contro- 


erſy may be eaſily brought within narrower 


bounds, and may be reduced to the following 


plain queſtion : viz. 1s the Roman pontif, properly 


peaking, the LAWGIVER of the church, or, is be no 


more than the GUARDIAN and DEPOSITARY of the 


laws enatted by Chriſt and by the church? There is 
no proſpect of ſeeing; this queſtion decided, nor 
he debates terminated to which it has given rife ; 
ſince the contending parties are not even agreed 


about the proper and lawful judge of this impor- 


tant controverſy [F J. Some great revolution can 
ly effect the deciſion of this matter. 

IV. The church of Rome loſt much of its an- 
ent ſplendor and majeſty, as ſoon as LuTawrs, 
[f] The arguments employed by the creatures of the Ro- 
man pontif in defence of his unlimited authority, may be ſeen 
In BPLLARMINE and other writers, of which an enormous 


The declen- 
fion of the 
church of 
Rome. 


collection has been made by Rocca BERTI; and, what is not 


a liule extraordinary, a French writer, named PeviTDIDIER, 
appeared in defence of the pope's pretenſions, in a book pub- 


bled at Luxemburg, in the year 1724, Sur IU Authorite et 
Infallibilits des Pages. The ſentiments of the Gallican 


church, and the arguments by which it oppoſes the pretenſions 


if Rome, may be ſeen in the writings of Ricarr and LAS. 


and 
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and the other luminaries of the Reformation,; hat 
exhibited to the view of the European nations the 
Chriſtian religion reſtored,” at leaſt to a conſider- 
able part of its native purity, and delivered from 
many of the ſuperſtitions under which it had 
lain fo long disfigured. Among the moſt opu- 
lent ſtates of Europe, ſeveral withdrew entirely 
from the juriſdiction of Rome; in others, certain 
provinces: threw off the yoke: of / papal tyranny; 
and upon the whole, this defection produced : 
ſtriking diminution both of the wealth and power 
of the Roman pontifs. It muſt alſo be obſerved, 
that even the kings, princes, and fovereign ſtates, 
who adhered to the religion of Rome, yet changed 
their ſentiments with reſpect to the claims and 
pretenſions of its biſhop. If they were not per. 
ſuaded by the writings of the proteſtants to re- 
nounce the ſuperſtitions of popery, yet they ri. 
ceived moſt uſeful inſtruction from them in other 
matters of very great moment. They drew from 
theſe writings important diſcoveries of the ground. 
leſs claims and unlawful uſurpations of the Roman 
pontifs, and came, at length, to perceive, that, 
if the juriſdiction and authority of Rome continued 
the ſame that it was before the riſe of LuTazs, 
the rights of temporal princes, and the majeſty of 
civil government would, ſooner or later, be ab- 
ſorbed in the gulph of papal avarice and ambition, 

Hence it was, that molt of the ſovereign ſtates 0 
Europe, partly by ſecret and prudent meaſures, 
partly by public negociations and remonſtrances, 
ſet bounds to the daring ambition of Rome, which 
aimed at nothing leſs than univerſal dominion 
both in eccleſiaſtical and civil affairs; nor did the 
Roman pontif think it either ſafe or expedient i 
have recourſe to the ancient arms of the church, 
war and excommunication, in order to repel thele 
attacks upon his authority. Even thoſe ve!) 
- kingdoms, who acknowledge the Roman pontit 
, as 
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guide, confine, nevertheleſs, his power of enact- 
ing laws within narrow limits. 

V. In this declining ſtate of their affairs, it was 
natural for the humbled pontifs to look about ſor 
ſome method of repairing their loſſes; and, for this 
purpoſe, they exerted much more zeal and induſ- 
try, than had been ſhewn by their predeceſſors, 
in extending the limits of their ſpiritual domi- 


ployed of gaining proſelytes and adherents in the 
Indies, both among the pagan nations and the 
Chriſtian ſects. The Jeſuits, as we have already 
kad occaſion to obſerve, were the firſt miſſiona- 
ries that were ſent for this purpoſe into theſe diſ- 
tant parts of the world; but able men, ſelected 
re · N out of the other Monaſtic orders, were afterwards 
rt. employed in this arduous undertaking. If, how- 


is the lawgiver of the church, and an infallible 
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The me- 
thode em- 
ployed by 
the Roman 
ponpfs to 
repair their 
loſſes, 


nion beyond Europe, and left no means unem- | 


Miſſion 8% 


her ever, we except the exploits of Francis Xavier, 
on Wl and his companions in India, China, and Japan, 
nd; of which notice has been taken above, there were 
nan no great matters effected in this century; as, 
hat, I generally ſpeaking, the perſons who were ſet 


ved apart to execute this grand project, were not as 
et endowed with that experience and dexterity | 
ol that it neceſſarily required, and ſet about the 
ab · ¶ work with more zeal than prudence and knowledge. 


ion. The Portugueſe had, in the preceding century, 
3 of opened a paſſage into the country of the Abyſ- 
res, fnians, who profeſſed the doctrine, and obſerved. 
ces, fie religious rites, of the Monophyſites; and this 
hich MW offered a favourable occaſion of reducing this 
nion people under the papal yoke. Accordingly, 
1 thefW Join Bunmupzs was fent into Fzhiopia for this 
nt to purpoſe ; and, that he might appear with a certain 
arch degree of dignity, he was clothed with the title 
these or Patriarch of the Abyſſinians. The ſame import- 
ver ent commiſſion was afterwards given to Iona- 
ontilſfrius Loyora, and the companions of his la- 


Vor, IV. : " bours ; 


1 | 
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CENT. bours [g]; and, at their firſt ſetting out, ſeve- 
ge iu. ral circumſtances, and particularly aw ar with a 
Pazr I. neighbouring prince, which the Abyſſinian mo- 
——— narch was deſirous of | terminating by the power. 
ful ſuccours of the Portugueſe, ſeemed to pro- 
miſe them a ſuccefsful and happy miniſtry. But 

the event did not anſwer this fond expectation ; 

and, in ſome time, it appeared plainly, that the 
Abyſſinians ftood too firm in the faith of their 
anceſtors, to be eaſily engaged to abandon and 

forſake it; ſo that, towards the concluſion of this 

century, the Jeſuits had almoſt loft all hopes of 
ſucceeding in their attempts (G]. 

VI. The Egyptians, or Copts, who were cloſely 

The Egypti- Connected with the Abyſſinians in their religious 
menen. ſentiments; and alſo in their external forms of 
worſhip, became next the objects of Rome's ambi- 
ttous zeal; and, in the year 1562, CHRISTOPHER 
Roperrc, a Jeſuit of note, was ſent, by the ex- 
preſs order of pope Pius IV., to propagate the 

_ cauſe of popery among that people. This ecele- 
fiaftic, notwithſtanding the rich preſents and ſub- 
_ tle arguments by which he attempted to change 
the ſentiments, and ſhake the conftancy of Ga- 
BRIEL [i], who was at that time patriarch of 
Alexandria, returned to Rome with no other e- 
fect of his embaſſy than fair words, and a fev 


fg] It is certainly by miſtake that Dr. Mos nein men- 
tions LoyoL a as having made a voyage into Ania Jefoits 


were ſent, at different periods, to that country, and with lite 10 
tle ſucceſs; but their founder was never there in perſon. of 


[+4] See Luporrr: Hiftor, Aithiopica et Comm. — GEDDEV³, 
Church Hiſtory of Ethiopia, p. I 20.— LA GRAN D, Differtati Al 
de la Converſion des Abyſſins, which is to be found in the ſecond : 
volume of the Voyage Hiſtorique 4 Aby/nie du R. P. JEROME 
Logo, p. 13.—LA COEE, ' Hiftoire du Chriſtianiſine is it 

Ethiopie, livr. ii. p. go. N 1 = 7X3 
[i] Franc, Sacrini Hiftor, Societat. Feſu, part II. lib. v. | 


EusEB. REX AUD, Hiſtoria Patriarchar, Alexandrin. p. 611.” 1 
Hift, de la Compagnie de Jeſus, tom. ili. p. 314. I eg 


wards the concluſion of this century, and during 
the pontificate of CLemenT VIII., an embaſſy 
from another patriarch of Alexandria, whoſe name 
was alſo GABRIEL, appeared at Rome, and was 
conſidered as a ſubject of triumph and boaſting by 


did and ſenſible, even among the Roman- catho- 
lics, looked upon this embaſſy, and not without 


the Abyſſinians (who were ſo prone to follow the 
2 of their brethren of Alexandria) to join 
themſelves to the communion of Rome, and to ſubmit 


It is at leaſt certain; that, after this ſolemn em- 
baſſy, we do not find in the records of hiſtory the 
ſmalleſt token of a propenſity in the Copts to em- 
brace the doctrine or diſcipline of Rome. 
Many years before this period, a conſiderable 


treat the Roman pontif with particular marks of 


e Ml 1+ [4] This patriarch offered to ſend one of his biſhops to 


\- be countil of Trent, in order to get rid of the importunity of 


of We Jeſuits; but he refuſed poſitively the ſending any of his 
young ſtudents to be educated among their order, and declared 
i plainly; that he owed no obedience nor ſubmiſſion to the 


2 WW bilhop of Nome, who had ho more dignity nor authority than 


any other biſhop, except within the bounds of his own dio- 
o 1. 5 | be: F des Religieux de la Compagn. de Jeſus, tom. 
55 [1] The tran ſactions of this embaſſy, adorned with an am- 


ns, Nef the Aunal. Ecel, of Baronivs, p. 707. edit. Anttherp, 
* Im] RENAU DOT, in his Hift. Patriarch, Alexandrin. p. 61 1, 
a” bi2, endeavours to maintain the credit and importance of this 
vs enbaſſy, of which BAxoxius bas given ſuch a pompous ac- 

count. He is however much miſtaken when he afferts, that 
Fither SON, relying upon the fallacious teſtimony of 
Crone Douza, was the only perſon that ever conſidered 
this embaſly as a ſtratagem ; ſince it is evident, that Thomas 
Jesu, in the ſixth book of his treatiſe De cenverſſone omnium 
lentium procuranda, has conſidered it in the ſame light, as 


bibiopia, p. 231, 232. 


the creatures of the pope [/]. But the more can- 


reaſon, as a ſtratagem of the Jeſuits, to perſuade 


to the authority and juriſdiction of its pontif Ia]. 


ell as ſeveral other writers, See GRDboks, Church-Hiſtory ef 


1 veneration 
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compliments [#]. It is however true, that, to- o E N 7. 


> \ 4 
Sxcr. III. 
PAR T 1. 


ſet of the Armenians had been accuſtomed to 


ple and pompous Preface, are ſubjoined to the fixth volume 


ve. x 
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Ster. 111, ever, from the religious doctrine, diſcipline, or. 


PART I. 


- 


gaging himſelf to diſcharge the debts under 
which the Armenians groaned, obtained, in the 


Neftorians 
and Indians. 


of their imperious councils. In the year 1555 


Zeal of SERAPION, an oppulent man, who wasen- 


monarch, at the defire of thoſe Armenians who 


hopes vaniſhed [u]. 


diſcord among all the eaſtern churches ; and the 


\ 
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CEN r. veneration and reſpect, without departing, how. 


worſhip of their anceſtors. Of this a farther ac. 
count ſhall be given in the Hiſtory of the Eaſtern 
Churches; it may, nevertheleſs, be proper to ob. 
{ſerve here, that the attachment of this ſect to the 
biſhop of Rome was greatly increaſed, and the yo- 
taries of the pontif conſiderably multiplied, by the 


tirely devoted tothe court of Rome, and who, byen- 


year . 1533, the title and dignity of Patriarch, 
though there were already two patriarchs at the 
head of the Armenian church. He did not, how- 
ever, enjoy this dignity long; for, ſoon after his 
promotion, he. was ſent into exile by the Perſian 


adhered to the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline of their an- 
ceſtors ; and thus the boaſting and exultation of 
the Romans ſubſided all of a ſudden, and their 


VII. The ambitious views of the Roman pon- 
tifs ſowed the peſtilential ſeeds of animoſity and 


Neſtorian Chriſtians, who are alſo known by the 
denomination of Chaldeans, felt early the effects 


a warm diſpute aroſe among that people about 
the creation of a new patriarch, SIMEON BARMar 
Mas being propoſed by one party, and SULAKA 
earneſtly defired by the other. The latter, t 
ſupport his pretenſions the more effectually, fe- 
paired to Rome, and was conſecrated patriarch, 
in the year 1553, by pope JuLivs III., whole 
juriſdiction he had acknowledged, and to whole 
commands he had promiſed unlimited ſubmiſſion 
and obedience. Julius gave the name JoHN (1 


[n] See Nouveaux Memoires des Miſſions de la Compagnit Fl 
Jeſus dans le Liuant, tom. iii. p. 132, 133. £16 
; 5 : 10 | : | : t 6 
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the new Chaldean patriarch, and, upon his return 


{killed in the Syriac language, to aſſiſt him in eſ- 
tabliſhing and extending the papal empire among 
the Neſtorians. From this time that unhappy 
people were divided into two factions, and were 


quarrels of their patriarchs [o]. 


inhabited the maritime coaſts of India, ſuffered 
much from the methods employed by the Portu- 
cueſe to engage them to embrace the doctrine and 
* diſcipline of the church of Rome, and to abandon 
us WY the religion of their anceſtors, which was much 


an WF more ſimple, and infinitely leſs abſurd [y]. The 


ho finiſhing ſtroke was put to the violence _— bru- 
n. tality of theſe attempts by Don Arzx1s DER ME“ 
of NEZES, biſhop of Goa, who, about the concluſion 
cl of this century, calling the Jeſuits to his aſſiſtance, 

obliged this unhappy and reluctant people to em- 
N- Bf brace the religion of Rome, and to acknowledge 
and the pope's ſupreme juriſdiction ; againſt both of 


the WY which acts they had always expreſſed the utmoſt 


to his own country, ſent with him ſeveral perſons, 


often involved in the greateſt dangers and diffi- 
culties by the jarring ſentiments and perpetual 


The Neſtorians, or, as they are more com- 
monly called, the Chriſtians of St. THoMASV, who 
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the I abnorrence. Theſe violent counſels and arrogant 


ecls proceedings of ae and his aſſociates, were 


$1 condemnedby ſome of the Roman catholics as were 
out moſt remarkable for their equity and wiſdom 141. 


AKA le] Jos. "rg eee Bibliotheca Oriental. eee 
ro icaua. tom, 11, part II. p. 1: 4. See the  Hiflory of the 
Exftern Church, in the following chapter of this hiſtory. 


Tet > [p] For an account of the doArines and worſhip of 


rch, theſe, and the other eaftern Chriſtians, ſee the following 
hoſe F; As alſo two learned booksof Monſieur La C OZ E, the 


other, Hiſtoire du Chriſtianiſme en Ethiopie. 
lier. . p. 88. Kc. in which there is an ample account of the 


Pojed by Mertz Es to gain them over to the church of Rome. 


=: VIII. The 


dae entitled, Fliftotre du Chrijliani/me des Iudes; and the 5 
7 ] See La Crore, Hiftoire au Chriſtianiſme aux Tales, 


(brijtians of St. THOMAS, and of the rough methods em- 
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cenT VIII. The greateſt part of the firſt legates ani 
$ in. Miſſionaries of the court of Rome treated with muck 
Pazr 1, ſeverity and injuſtice the Chriſtians whom they: 
were deſirous of gaining over to their communion, 
For they did not only require that theſe Chrif, 
tians ſhould renounce the particular opinions tha 
ſeparated them from the Greek and Latin churche, 

and that they ſhould acknowledge the Roma 

pontif as CarisT's ſole wicegerent upon earth; 

their demands were ſtill farther; they oppoſed 

many of the apinions of this people, ſome of 

which were at leaſt worthy of toleration, and 

others highly agreeable to the dictates both of 
reaſon and ſcripture; they inſiſted upon the ſup. 
preſſion and abolition of ſeveral] cuſtoms, rites 

and inſtitutions, which had been handed down ta 

them from their anceſtors, and which were per- 

fectly innocent in their nature and tendency ; in: 

word, they would be ſatisfied with nothing lek 

than an entire and minute'conformity of the reli 

gious rites, and opinions of this people, with the 
doctrine and worſhip of the church of Reme, The 

papal court, however, rendered wiſe by expert 

ence, perceived at length that this manner d 
proceeding was highly imprudent, and every va 
improper to extend the limits of the papal empin 

in the Eaſt, Tt was therefore determined to treat 

with more artifice and moderation a matter d 

ſuch moment and importance, and the miſſions 

ries were, conſequently, ordered to change tit 

plan of their operations, and confine their views t0 

the two following points: to wit, the ſubjection o 

theſe Chriſtians to the juriſdiction of the Roman 

pontif, and their renouncing, or at leaſt profefling 

to renounce, the opinions that had been con 
demned in the general councils of the church. 11 

all other matters, the Roman envoys were com: 
manded to uſe a perfect toleration, and to let 

theſe people remain unmoleſted in following the 
enen een 
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ſentiments, and obſerving the inſtitutions, chey had C ENT, 


derived from their anceſtors. To give the greater 
credit and plauſibility to this new method of con- 
verſion, certain learned doctors of the church en- 
deavoured to demonſtrate, that the religious te- 
nets of Rome, when explained according to the 


ſimplicity of truth, and not by the ſubtilties and 


definitions of the ſchools, differed very little from 


VI. 
e n. 
PART I. 


— — — 


the opinions received in the Greek and the other 


eaſtern churches. But this demonſtration was 


very far from being ſatisfactory, and it diſcovered 


eſs "of an ingenuous ſpirit, than a diſpoſition to 


gain proſelytes by all forts of means, and at all 


events. Be that as it may, the cauſe of Rome re- 
ceived much more advantage from this plan * 
moderation, than it had derived from the ſeverity 
of its former counſels; though much leſs than the 
authors of this reconciling plan fondly expected. 
IX. While the Roman pontifs were uſing their 
utmoſt efforts to extend their dominion abroad, 


they did not neglect the means that were proper 


to ſtrengthen and maintain it at home. On the 
contrary, from the dawn of the Reformation, 
they began to redouble their diligence in defend- 
ing the internal form and conſtitution of the church 
of Rome againft the dexterity and force of its ad- 
verſaries. They could no more have recourſe to 
the expedient of cruſades, by which they had ſo 
often diminiſhed the power and influence of their 
enemies. The revolutions that had happened in 
the affairs of Rome, and in the ſtare of Europe, 


The; inter- 
nal conſti- 
tution of 
the church 
of Rome 
ſtrengthened 
in various 
ways. 


rendered any ſuch method of ſubduing heretics 


viſionary, and impracticable. Other methods 
were, therefore, to be found out, and all the re- 
ſources of prudence were to be exhauſted in ſup- 


port of a declining church. Hence the laws and 


procedures of the inquiſition were reviſed and cor- 
rected in thoſe countries, where that formidable 
court is permitted to exert its dreadful power. 

| N 4 Colleges, 
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CE oh: r. Colleges, and ſchools of learning, were erected in 
Secr, 113, various places, in which the ſtudious youth were 


Ar. trained up, by perpetual exerciſe, in the art of 


| Tenal jus 
Loyola the 


founder of 


the order 
called je- 
ſvits. 


diſputing, that thus they might wield, with more 


dexterity and ſucceſs, the arms of controverſy | 
The circulation of 


againſt the enemies of Rome. 
ſuch books as were ſuppoſed to have a pernicious 
tendency, was either entirely- prevented, or at 
leaſt much obſtructed, by certain liſts, or indexes, 
compoſed by men of learning and ſagacity, and 
publiſhed by authority, in which theſe books 


were marked with a note of infamy, and their per- 
vſal prohibited, though with certain reſtrictions. 
The purſuit of knowledge was earneſtly recom» 


mended to the clergy, and honourable marks of 


_ diſtinction, as well as ample rewards, were be- 


ſtowed on thoſe who made the moſt remarkable 
progreſs in the cultivation of letters. And, to 


enlarge no farther. on this head, the youth, in ge- 
neral, were more carefully inſtructed in the prin- 


ciples and precepts. of their religian, than they 
had formerly been. Thus it happens, that ſignal 


advantages are frequently derived from what are 
looked upon as the, greateſt evils, and much wiſ- 
dom and improvement are daily acquired in the 
ſchdol of oppoſition and adverſity 
than probable, that the church - Rome would 
never have been enriched with the acquiſitions 


we have now been mentioning, had it continued 


in that ſtate of uninterrupted eaſe and undiſputed 


authority that nouriſh a ſpirit of indolence and 


luxury; and had not the pretended heretics at- 


tacked its territories, trampled upon its juriſdic- 
tion, a 


and eclipſed a great part of its ancient ma- 
Jeity and ſplendour. 


X. The Monaſtic he and religious ſocieties 


have been always conſidered by the Roman pontiſs 
as the principal ſupport of their authority and do- 


minion. It 1g chief by them that they rule the 
: 8 church, 


It is more 
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theſe religious communities much more intimate, 
than that which ſubſiſts between him and the other 
clergy, of whatever rank or order we may ſuppoſe 


when the ſucceſs of LuruERR, and the progreſs of 


tion ſhould be to renew the vigour of a declining 


„ hierarchy, to heal the deep wound it had received, 
le Who preſerve thoſe parts of the papal dominions that 
o remained yer entire, and to augment them ty new 
. Wicccffions. This was ſo much the more neceſſary, 
1- Wis the two famous Mendicant ſocieties [y], by 
y Wi noſe miniſtry the popes had chiefly governed 
al during many ages, and that with the greateſt ſuc- 


re {Wcels and glory, had now loſt, on ſeveral accounts, 


. a conſiderable part of their influence and autho- 


ne Irity, and were thereby leſs capable of ſerving the 


re church with efficacy and vigour than they had 
Id {Wiormerly been. What the pontif ſought for, in 
ns this declining ſtate of his affairs, was found in that 


ed famous and moſt powerful ſociety, which, deriv- 
ng its title from the name of JEsus, were com- 


rom the Spaniſh name of their founder [J. This 


Mncans.: 


Jeſuits was Don Ix 100 DE Gvievscoa, 
"7<umſtantial accounts of the order of the Jeſuits, are enume- 
06 by CuRISTOPH, AUG, SALIN, in his Hiſteria Auguſt, 
% i:ngs, tom. ii. p. 73. 4 


. XV 
the people, and augment the number of their vo- szer. Ill. 
taries. And, indeed, various cauſes contribute PazT . 
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church, maintain their influence on the minds of o E N r. 


* 
. 
9 
. 


to render the connexion. between che pontif and © 


them to be. It was therefore judged neceſſary, 


the Reformation, had effaced ſuch a confiderable 
part of the majeſty of Rome, to found ſome new. 
religious fraternity, that ſhould, in a particular 
manner, be devoted to the intereſts of the Roman 
pontif, and the very expreſs end of whoſe inſtitu, 


monly called Jeſuits, while they were ſtiled by | 
their enemies Loyalites, and ſometimes Inighifts J. 


FP {r] Theſe two orders were the Franciſcans and the Do- 
i The Spaniſh name of the founder of the order of 


„ The writers who have given the moſt particular and 


founder 


1 


The nature 
of the order 
and inſtitu- 
tion of the 

; Jeſuits. 


who, from an illiterate ſoldier, became an unps, 


rendered capable of inſtituting ſuch an order xz 
the ſtate of the church at that time eſſentially re. 


XI. The Jeſuits hold a middle rank between 


to the nature of their inſtitute, approach nearer 
to the regular canons than to any other order. For 


1 Many Jeſuits have written the life of this extraordinary 
man; but the greateſt part of theſe biograpbers ſeem mon 
intent on advancing the glory of their founder, than ſolicitous 


moſt common events, and the moſt trivial actions that concern 


IJ6naT1vs, are converted into prodigies and miracles, The 
hiſtory of this enterpriling fanatic has been -compoſed with 


Himſelf HexcuLes Ras1EL De SeLvE *, 


\ 


founder was IonaTivs LoyoLa, a Spaniſh knight, 


ralleled fanatic; a fanatic, indeed, of a fertile. 
and enterpriſing genius [u], who, after having 
paſſed through various ſcenes of life, came ty 
Rome, and, being there directed by the prudent 
counſels of perſons much wiſer than himſelf, wy 


quired]w)]. - 


the monks and the ſecular clerks, and, with reſpet 


though 


about the truth and fidelity of their relations; and hence the 


equal truth and ingenuity, though ſeaſoned with a very large 
portion of wit and pleaſantry, by a French writer, who calls 
This work, which 
is divided into two volumes, is entitled, H:/foire de Padmiratl Will © 
Don ITnigo de Guipuſcoa, Chevalier de la Vierge, et fondatur i 
la Monarchie des Inighiftes, and it has paſſed already througl ill 
two editions at the Hague. 


0 


loo] Not only the proteſtants, but alſo a great number d | 


the more learned and judicious Roman-catholics, have unatl 


mouſly denied, that IcnaT1ius LoyoLa had either learning 


ſufficient to compoſe the writings of which he is ſaid to be e 
author, or genius enough to form the ſociety of which heb, 
conſidered as the founder. They maintain, on the contra!) Bil + 


that he was no more than a flexible inflrument, in the band 


of able and ingenious men, who made uſe of his fortitude u 
ſanaticiſm to anſwer their purpoſes; and that perſons muck 
more Itarned than he were employed to compoſe the writing 
which bear his name. See Gevpts, Miſcellaneous Trad 
vol. iii. p. 429. — The greateſt part of his works are ſuppoſed 
to have proceeded from the pen of his ſecretary Joh N 
pie is a feigned name. The real author was Monfi eur Lz Vit 
an ingenious bookſeller, who lived formerly at the Hague. 
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though they reſemble the monks in this, that they e ENT. 
live ſeparate from the multitude, and are bound gc In. 
by certain religious vows, yet they are exempt Paar 1. 


from ſtated hours of worſhip, and other numerous © 
and burthenſome ſervices, that lie heavy upon the 
Monaſtic orders, that they may have more time to 
employ in the education of youth, in directing 
the conſciences of the faithful, in edifying the 
church by their pious and learned productions, 
and in tranſacting other matters that relate to the 
proſperity of the papal hierarchy, Their whole 
order is divided into three claſſes. The firſt com- 
prehends the profeſſed members, who live in what 

are called the profeſſed houſes ; the fecond contains 
the ſcholars, who inſtruct the youth in the colleges ; 
and to the third belong the zovices, who live in 
the houſes of probation [x]. © The profeſſed members, 
beſides the three ordinary vows of poverty, obaſtity, 
and obedtence, that are common to all the Mo- 
naſtic tribes, are obliged to take a fourth, by 
which they ſolemnly bind themſelves to go, with- 
| out deliberation or delay, wherever the pope ſhall think 
fit to ſend them; they are alſo a kind of Mendicants, 
being without any fixed ſubſiſtence, and living 
upon the liberality of pious and well-diſpoſed 
people. The other Jeſuits, and more particu- 


Palanco; ſee La Crxoze, Hifloire du Chriftiani/ſme en 


of Spiritual Exerciſes is copied from the work of a Spaniſh 
Benedictine monk, whoſe name was CisneRos (fee La Vie de 
M. de la Croze, par JorDas), and the Con/iitutions of the 
Society were probably the work of Lainez and SaLUERO, 
two learned men, who were among its firſt members. See 
Hiftoire-des Religieux de la Compagnie de Feſus, tom. i. p. 115. 
[> [x] Other writers add a fourth claſs, conſiſting of the 
Oiritual and Temporal Co-adjutors, who aſſiſt the profeſſed 
members, and perform the ſame functions, without being 
baund by any more than the three /rmple vows ; though, after 
a long and approved exerciſe of their employment, the Spiri- 
aa! Coadjutors are admitted to the fourth vow, and thus be- 
come profeſſed member. 
: os larly 


Ethiopie, p. 55. 271. The Benedictines affirm, that his book 
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XVI. 
Ster. III. 


The Hiſtory of the Roman vr Latin Church. . 


CENT, larly the /cholars, are poſſeſſed of large revenues, 


and are obliged, in caſe of urgent neceſſity, to 


PA v. 1, contribute to the ſupport of the profeſſed members, 


Theſe latter, who are few in number (conſider- 
ingthe multitudes that belong to theother claſſes), 
are, generally ſpeaking, ' men of prudence and 


learning, deeply ſkilled in the affairs of the world, 
and dexterous in tranſacting all kinds of buſinek 


from long experience, added to their natural pene- 
tration and ſagacity; in a word, they are the tru 


and perfect Jeſuits. The reſt have, indeed, the 
title, but are rather the companions and aſſiſtants 


of the Jeſuits, than real members of that myſte- 


rious order; and it is only in a very vague. and 
general ſenſe, that the denomination of Jeſuits can 
be applied to them. But, what is ſtill more re- 


markable, the ſecrets ot the ſociety are not re- 


The zeal of 


the Þ ſuits 
fo! the in- 
terejrs of the 
Rum anppon- 
tf, 


an aſtoniſhing rapidity throu; 


vealed even to all the profeſſed members. It is only 
a ſmall number of this claſs, whom old age has | 
enriched with thorough experience, and long trial 


declared worthy of ſuch an important truſt, that 


are inſtructed in the myſteries of the order. 


XII. The church and court of Rome, ſince the 
remarkable period when ſo many kingdoms and 
provinces withdrew from their juriſdiction, have 
derived more influence and ſupport from the 


labours of this ſingle order, than from all their 
other emiſſaries and miniſters, and all the various 


exertions of their power and opulence. It was 
this famous company, which, rw. itſelf with 
gh the greateſt part 


of the habitable world, confirmed the wavering 


nations in the faith of Rome, reſtrained the pro- 


| greſs of the riſing ſects, gained Over a prodigious 


number of Pagans i in the moſt barbarous and re- 
mote parts of the globe to the profeſſion of po- 


pery, and attacked the pretended heretics of all 


denominations; appearing almoſt alone in the 


field of controverſy, ſuſtaining with fortitude and 


reſolution 
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reſolution the whole burthen of this religious © E N r.“ 
war, and ſurpaſſing, by far, the champions of an- EP. ql 
tiquity, both in the ſubtilty of their reaſonings PA r. 1. 
and the eloquence of their diſcourſes. Nor is 
this all; for by the affected ſoftneſs and comply- 

ing ſpirit that reigns in their converſation and 
manners, by their conſummate {kill and prudence 

in civil tranſactions, by their acquaintance with 

the arts and ſciences, and a variety of other qua- 

lities and accompliſhments, they inſinuated them- 

ſelves into the peculiar favour and protection of 
ſtateſmen, perſons of the firſt diſtinction, and 

even of crowned heads. Nor did any thing con- 

tribute more to give them that aſcendency they. 

have univerſally acquired, than the cunning and 

dexterity with which they relaxed and modified 
„their ſyſtem of morality, accommodating it art- 

fully to the propenſities of mankind, and depriv- 

ing it, on certain occaſions, of that ſeverity, that 

rendered it burthenſome to the ſenſual and volup- 

tuous. By this they ſupplanted, in the palaces of 

the great, and in the courts of princes, the Domi 

nicans and other rigid doctors, who had formerly 

held there the tribunal of confeſſion and the di- 

rection of conſciences, and engroſſed to themſelves 

an excluſive and irreſiſtible influence in thoſe re- 

treats of royal grandeur, from whence iſſue the 

counſels that govern mankind [y]. An order of 

this nature could not but be highly adapted to 

promote the intereſts of the court of Rome; and 

this, indeed, was its great end, and the lead- | 9 
ing purpoſe which it never loſt ſight of; employ- „ 


] Before the order of Jeſuits was inſtituted, the Domini- 
cans alone directed the conſciences of all the European kings 
and princes, And it was by the Jeſuits that the Dominicans 

were deprived of a privilege ſo precious to ſpiritual ambition. 
dee Perrat, Antiguites de la \.hapelle de France, live. i. 


* 


p. 32 2. N | 


ing 


LY 
* 
— 


The Hiſtory of the Roman or Latin Church, 


*CEN r. ing every where its utmoſt vigilance and art to 
XVI. f — 

srer. 111, ſupport the authority of the Roman pontifs, and 

Parr I. to fave them from the contempt, of which they 


ke A EEE 


* 


muſt have been naturally apprehenſive, in conſe: 
quence of a revolution that opened the eyes of 
great part of mankind. 

All theſe circumſtances placed the order of je. 


| ſuits in a conſpicuous point of light. Their ca 


pacity, their influence, and their zeal for the pa: 
pacy, had a very advantageous retroſpect upor 
themſelves, as it ſwelled the ſources of their opu- 
lence, and procured to their ſociety an uncommon 
and indeed an exceſſive degree of veneration and 
reſpect. But it is alſo true, that theſe ſignal ho- 
nours and advantages expoſed them, at the ſame 


time, to the envy of other religious orders; that 


their enemies multiplied from day to day; and 


that they were often involved in the greateſt per. 


plexities and perils. Monks, courtiers, civil 


magiſtrates, public ſchools, united their effory 
to cruſh this riſing fabric of ambition and policy; 


and a prodigious number of books were publiſhel 
to prove, that nothing could be more detrimental 
to the intereſts of religion, and the well-being d 


ſociety, than the inſtitution of the Jeſuits. In 


France, Poland, and other countries, they wer 
declared public enemies of their country, traitor 
and parricides, and were even baniſhed with igno- 
miny [2]. But the prudence, or rather the cun- 
ning. and artifice, of the diſciples of Loyola; 
calmed this ſtorm of oppoſition, and, by gentle 


and imperceptible methods, reſtored the credit 
and authority of their order, delivered it from the 
_ Perils with which it had been threatened, and evel 


pu 
ſz] See the Hiſtoire des Religienx de la Compagnie de J/m 


tom. iii. paſſim.—boular, Hiſt. /cadem. Pariſ. tom. 


p. 559—648, et paſſim.—As well as almoſt all the writers wv 
have given accounts of the ſixteenth century. 


* 
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tempts of its adverſaries Ia]. 
XIII. The pontifs of this century that ruled 
Ihe church after the deceaſe of ALEXANDER VI 


fla] The character and ſpirit of the Jeſuits were admi- 
Wr:bly deſcribed, and their tranſactions and fate foretold, with 
W: ſagacity almoſt prophetic, ſo early as the year 1551, in a 

ermon preached in Chri/t-Church, Dublin, by Dr. GzorGt 
Pao, biſhop of that ſee; a copy of which was given to Sir 
aurs Ware, and may be found in the Harleian Miſcellany 
W(vol. v. p. 566.). The remarkable paſſage that relates to the 
eſuits is as follows: But there are a new fraternity of late 
« ſprung up, who call themſelves Je/uits, which will deceive 


manner. Amongſt the Jes they ſhall ftrive to aboliſh the 
„e truth, and ſhall come very near to do it. For theſe forts 


* Jew, with the Reformers a Reformade, purpoſely to know 
your intentions, your minds, your hearts, and your incli- 
nations, and thereby bring you at laſt to be like the fool 
W that ai, in his heart, there was no God, Theſe ſhall ſpread 
over the whole world, all be admitted into the councils of 
prices, and they never the wiſer ; charming of them, yea, 
* making your princes reveal their hearts and the ſecrets 
* therein, and yet they not perceive it; which will happen 


* the law of God, and by winking at their fins; yet, in the 
end, God, to juſtify his law, Hall ſuddenly cut off this ſociery, 
* even by the hands of thoſe who have moſ# ſuccoured them, and 
* made uſe of them; ſo that, at the end, they ſhall become 


ing no reſting-place upon earth, and then ſhall a Jew have 
more favour than a Fe/ut,” —This ſingular paſſage, I had 
Imoſt ſaid prediction, ſeems to be accompliſhed, in part, by 
he preſent ſuppreſſion of the Jeſuits in France J awrite this 


Wrench nation, from the throne to the cottage, ö 
le] It was from a fooliſh ambition of reſembling Cæ SAR 

a very ſingular model for a Chriſtian pontif), that this pope, 

noſe name was RovkRE, aſſumed the denomina ? 

obus II. It may be indeed ſaid, that Casar was ſovereign 

nth Cpontifex maximus), and that the pope of Rome enjoyed 
e lame dignity, though with ſome change in the title. 


ADRIAN 


2 Roman 


were Pius III., Jurtus II. [5], Leo X., poativ. 


© many, who are much after the Scribes and Phariſees“ 


* will turn themſelves into ſeveral forms; with the Heathens 
2 Heatheniſt, with the Atheiſts an Atheiſt, with the Jews a a 
* from falling from the law of God, by negle@ of fulfilling. 
* odious to all nations, They ſhall be worſe than Jews, hav- 


te in the year 1762); and by the univerſal indignation which 
ne perfidious ſtratagems, iniquitous avarice, and ambitious | 
ews of that ſociety, have excited among all the orders of the 
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put it in a ſtate of defence againſt the future at- C ran 7. 
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CENT. ApRrAN VI., whoſe characters and tranſa&tions 


XVI. 
SecT- III 


Parr J. of the houſe of Mebicits, — Paul III., of the 


riſe to much debate, even in our time, eſpecially between the 


- whole name was Joun Mak IA Glocer, - Ma. 


ſome other writers. The cardinal has uſed his utmoſt effortst 


fraud. See QR us, De geſtis PAUL III., Farneſii Brixie, 


Pau III. ScaeLHoORN. Amanitates Hiſt, Ecclęſ. et 
But the licentious exploits of this pope do not end here. He 


the nave of OchiNo, wich having poiſoned his mother and 


Hit Eel, tom. v. p. 572.—and more eſpecially SLEIDAN 


nor virtue, nor merit of any kind, he impudently replicd bf 


The Hiſtory of the Roman or Latin Church, 


have been already taken notice of; CLeMenT VII, 


illuſtrious family of Farnese Le], Juirvs HI. [4] 


CELLUS II., —FPAuL IV. [el, whoſe name, befor 
ſe] The ſentiments and character of Paul III. have gm 
late Cardinal Qvirix1, and KsIsLIN G, SCHELHOR N, and 


defend the probity and merit of this pontif; while the ty. 
learned men above mentioned repreſent him as a perfidious ps. 
litician, whoſe predominant qualities were diſſimulation aud 


1745, in 4to. (> Among the res geſtæ of Pau“ Il. were tro 
baltards, whoſe offspring, Fa aN ESE and SFORZA, were mate 
cardinals in their infancy, Sze KeisLinGH Epif. 475 is 

ter, 


was repronched, in a book publiſhed before his death under 


his nephew, wich having raviſhed a young virgin at Anon, 
with an inceſtuous and adulterous commerce with his daughter 
CoxsrAN TIA, who died of poiſon adminiſtgggd by the pope, 
to prevent any interruption in his odious amours. It is ſad, 
in the ſame bcok, that being caught in bed with his niece 
Laura FARN ESE, who was the wife of Nic. Qu REI, here 
veived from this incenſed huſband a ſtab of a dagger, of which 
he bore the marks to bis death. See SkEIDbAx, Comment, it 
Statu Relig. et Reipublice, Carolo Quinto Cæſare, lib. vi. 
p. 669. edit. Argentor, ä | 
6 #4] This was the worthy pontif, who was ſcarcely ſeated 
in the papal chair, when he beſtowed the cardinal's hat on the 
keeper of his monkeys, a boy choſen from among the lowel 
of the populace, and who was alſo the infamous object of bu 
unnatural pleatures.. See THAN. lib. vi. & xv, — Hofe, 


Hiftor, lib. xvi Folio, m. Go. When Julius was reproached 
by the cardinals for introducing ſuch an unworthy member 
into the ſacred college, a perſon who had neither learning, 


aſking them, What wirtue or merit they had found in him. that 
could induce them to place kim(JuLtvus) in the papal chair? 

le] Nothing could exceed the arrogance and ambition 
of this violent and impetuous pontif, as appears from I 
5 eee treatment 


* 
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his elevation to the pontificate, was Join PETER EN T. 


CaraFFa,—Pivs IV., who was ambitious of being 3, 


XVI. 
cr. III. 


looked upon as a branch of the houſe of MERDIcISsC, Parr 1, 
and who had been known, before his promotion, — 


by the name of Joan Ax ELI be Mepicts,— | 
Plus V., a Dominican, called Micaaer GHISLERI, 
a man of an auſtere and melancholy turn of mind, 

by which, and other ſimilar qualities, he obtained 

a place in the Kalendar, GREROORY XIII., who 
was known previouſly by the name of Hud 
BuoncoMPacno | f ],—SixTus V., otherwiſe 
named FELIX PEAETTI DI MonTaLTo, who, in 
pride, magnificence, intrepidity, and ſtrength of 


mind, and in other great virtues and vices, ſur- 


paſſed by far all his predeceſſors,.— URBAN VIII., 
GrEGory XIV., Innocent IX., the ſhortneſs of 


| whoſe reigns prevented them from acquiring repu- 
tation, or falling into reproach, ATE 


Among theſe pontifs there were better and 
worſe [g]; but they were all men of exemplary 
by 195 Characters, 


treatment of Queen ELIZABETH. See BugnteT's Hiftory of 
the Reformation, —It was he, who, by a bull, pretended to 
raiſe Ireland to the privilege and quality of an independent. 
kingdom; and it was he alſo who firſt inſtituted the Index of 


prohibited books, mentioned above & IX, 


7] See Jo. PTR. MaArPEI Annales Gregorii XIII., Rom, 
1742, in 470. . 5 I 2 5 e 

e] Pius V. and Sixrus V. made a much greater figure in 
the Annals of Fame, than the other pontifs here mentioned ; 
the former on account of his exceſſiye ſeverity againſt heretics, 
and the famous bull I» Cena Domini, which is read publicly at 
Rome every year on the Feſtival of the Holy Sacrament; and 
the latter, in conſequence of many ſervices rendered to the 
church, and numberleſs attempts, carried on with ſpirit, forti- 
tude, generoſity, and perſeverance, to promote its glory and 
maintain its authority.—Several modern writers employed 
their pens in deſcribing the life and actions of Pivs,V., fo 
don as they ſaw him canoniſed, in the year 1712, by CLE- 
MENT XI. Of his bull, entitled, In Cana Domini, and the 
tumults it occaſioned, there is an ample account in GiAx- 
NONE's Hiffoire Civile de Naples, tom. iv. p. 248, The liſe 
af Sixtus V. has been written by GAECOAT LTI. and 

Vor. IV, | . tranſlated 
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a 


C E NT. characters, when compared with the greateſt part 

<:c-.117, Of thoſe who governed the church before' the Re- 

Dan L formation. The number of adverſaries, | both 
foreign and domeſtic, that aroſe to. ſet limits to 

the deſpotiſm of Rome, and to call in queſtion the 

authority and juriſdiction of its pontif, rendered 

the college of cardinals, and the Roman nobility, 
maore cautious and circumſpect in the choice of a 

- ſpiritual ruler; nor did they almoſt dare, in theſe 
critical circumſtances of oppoſition and danger, 

to entruſt ſuch an important dignity to any eccle- 

ſiaſtic, whoſe | bare-faced litentiouſneſs, frontleſs 
arrogance, or inconſiderate youth, might render 

him peculiarly obnoxious to reproach, and furniſh 

thereby new matter of cenſure to-their adverſaries. 

It is alſo worthy of obſervation, that from this 

| period of oppoſition, occaſioned by the miniſtry 
| of the reformers, the Roman pontifs have never 
| ' pretended to ſuch an excluſive authority, as they 
had formerly uſurped ; nor could they, indeed, 
make good ſuch. pretenſions, were they fo extra- 
| vagant as to avow them. They claim, therefore, 
no longer a power of deciding, by their ſingle au- 

thority, matters of the higheſt moment and im- 
portance; but, for the moſt part, Pronounce 
| according to the ſentiments that prevail in the 
college of cardinals, and in the different, congre- 
gations, which are intruſted with their reſpective 
parts in the government of the church. Nor do 
they any more venture to foment Jiviſidns? in ſo- 
vereign ſtates, to arm ſubjects againſt their rulers, 

or to level the thunder of their excommunications | 
| at the heads of princes. All ſuch proceedings, 

| which were formerly ſo frequent at the court of 
1 Reme, have been prudenty Iulpendes Gace the 


REPO? into ſeveral languages ; it is however a. very -ndifſe 
rent work, and the relations it contains are, in many places, 
| inaccurate and unfaithful. 


gradual 
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gradual decline of that ignorance and ſuperſtition 
that preſcribed a blind obedience to the pontif, 


and the new degrees of power and authority that 
monarchs and other civil rulers have gained by the 


revolutions that have ſhaken the papal throne. 
XIV. That part of the body of the clergy, that 
is more peculiarly devoted to the Roman pontife, 


ſeemed to haye undergone no viſible change dur- 
ing this century. As to the biſhops, it is cer- 


tain that they made ſeveral zealous attempts, and 
ſome even in the council of Trent, for the reco- 
very of the ancient rights and privileges, of which 
they had been forcibly deprived by the popes. 
They were even perſuaded that the pope might 


be lawfully obliged to acknowledge, that the 
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the clergy, 


epiſcopal dignity was of divine original, and that 


the biſhops received their authority immediately 
from CR IST himſelf {þ], But all theſe attempts 
were ſucceſsfully oppoſed by the artifice and dex- 


terity of the court of Rome, which never ceaſes to 
propagate and enforce this deſpotic maxim: 
* That the biſhops are no more than the legates 


© or miniſters of Chriſt's vicar; and that the au- 


© thority they exerciſe is entirely derived from 


« the munificence and favour of the apoſtolic ſee :* 
a' maxim, however, that ſeveral biſhops, and 
more eſpecially thoſe of France, treat with little 


reſpect, Some advantages, however, and thoſe - 


not inconſiderable, were obtained for the clergy 
at the expence of the pontifs; for thoſe reſerva- 


lions, proviſions, exemptions, and  expeftatives (as 


they are termed by the Roman lawyers), which be- 


lore the Reformation had excited ſuch heavy and 
bitter complaints throughout all Europe, and ex- 
hibited the cleareſt proofs of papal avarice and ty- 
ranny, were now almoſt totally ſuppreſſed. 


{#) See Paolo Sarpr's Hiſtory of the Council of Trent. 


O 2 XV. Among 
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XV. Among the ſubjects of deliberation in the 
council of Trent, the reformation of the lives and 
manners of the clergy, and the ſuppreſſion of the 
ſcandalous vices that had too long reigned in 
that order, were not forgot; nay, ſeveral wiſe 
and prudent laws were enacted with a view to that 
important &bje&t. But thoſe who had the cauſe 
of virtue at heart, complained (and the reaſon of 
theſe complaints ſtill ſubſiſts)that theſe laws were 
no more than feeble precepts, without any aveng- 


ing arm to maintain their authority; and that 


they were tranſgreſſed, with impunity, by the 
clergy of all ranks, and particularly by thoſe who 
filled the higheſt ſtations and dignities of the 


church. In reality, if we cait our eyes upon the 


Romiſh clergy, even in the preſent time, theſe 
complaints will appear as well founded now, 


as they were 1n the ſixteenth century. In Germany, 


as is notorious to daily obſervation, the biſhops, 
if we except their habit, their title, and a few ce- 


remonies that diſtinguiſh them, have nothing in 


their manner of living that is, in the leaſt, 


adapted to point out the nature of their ſacred of- | 


fice. In other countries, a great part of the epiſ- 
copal order, unmoleſted by the remonſtrances or 


reproofs of the Roman pontif, paſs their days 
amidſt the pleaſures and cabals of courts, and 
appear rather the ſlaves of temporal princes, than 


the ſervants of Him whoſe kingdom is not of this 


world, They court glory ; they aſpire after 


riches, while very few employ their time and la- 
bours in edifying Their people, or in promoting 


among them the viral ſpirit of practical religion 


and ſubſtantial: virtue. Nay, what is ſtill more 


deplorable, thoſe biſhops, who, ſenſible of the 
ſanctity of their character and the duties of thei! 
office, diſtinguiſh themſelves by their zeal in the 
cauſe of virtue and good morals, are frequent!) 
expoſed to the malicious efforts of was 5 

— | In | QAQc 
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loaded with falſe accuſations, and involved in per- C EN T. 
8 . . XVI. 
plexities of various kinds. It may, indeed, be «<<... t. 
partly owing to the examples they have received, PT . 
and ſtill roo often receive, from the heads of 


the church, that ſo. many of the biſhops live diſ- 
ſolved in the arms of luxury, or tolling in the 
ſervice of ambition. Many of them, perhaps, 


would have been mere attentive to their vocation, 


and more exemplary in their manners, had they 
not been corrupted by the models. exhibited to 
them by the biſhops of Rome, and had conſtantly 
before their eyes a ſplendid ſucceſſion of popes 


and cardinals, remarkable only for their luxury 


and avarice, their arrogance and vindictive ſpirit, 


their voluptuouſneſs and vanity, 


That part of the clergy that go under the deno- 


| mination of canons, continue, almoſt every where, 


their ancient courſe of life, and conſume, in a 
manner far remote from piety and virtue, the 
treaſures.which the religious zeal, and liberality of 
their anceſtors, had conſecrated to the uſes of the 


| church, and the relief of the poor. ” 


It muſt not, however, be imagined, that all the 


| other orders of the clergy are at liberty to follow 


ſuch corrupt models, or, indeed, that their in- 
clinations and reigning habits tend towards ſuch 
a looſe and voluptuous manner of living. For it 


is certain, that the Reformation had a manifeſt 


influence even upon the Roman catholic clergy, 
by rendering them, at leaſt, more circumſpect 


and cautious in their external conduct, that 


they might be thus leſs obnoxious to the cen- 
lures of their adverſaries; and it is accordingly 
well known, that ſince that period the clergy of 
the inferior orders have been more attentive to the 
rules of outward decency, and have given leſs of- 
tence by open and ſcandalous vices and exceſſes, 
than they had formerly done. 


orte 
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eENT.. XVI. The ſame obſervation holds good with 

Sr er. 111, reſpect to the Monaſtic orders. There are, in. 

PazT I. deed, ſeveral things, worthy of the ſevereſt ani- 

eee madyerſion, chargeable- upon many of the heads 

The ancient and rulers of theſe ſocieties ;' nor are theſe ſocie- 

qcersre- ties themſelves entirely exempt from that lazineſs, 

intemperance, ignorance, artifice, diſcord, and 

voluptuauſneſs, that were formerly the com- 

mon and reigning vices in the Monaſtic retreats, 

It would be, nevertheleſs, an inſtance of great 

partiality and injuſtice to deny, that in many 

countries the manner of living, among theſe re- 

| ligious orders, has been conſiderably - reformed, 

ſevere rules employed to zeſtrain licentiouſneſs 

and much pains taken to conceal, at leaſt, any veſ- 

tiges of ancient corruption and irregularity that 

may yet remain. In ſome places, the auſterity 

of the ancient rules of diſcipline, which had been 

ſo ſhamefully relaxed, was reſtored by ſeveral 

zealous patrons .of . Monaſtic devotion ; while 

others, animated with the ſame zeal, inſtituted 

new communities, in order to promote, as they 

piouſly imagined, a ſpirit of religion, and thus to 
contribute to the well being of che church. 

Olf this latter number was MaTTaew DE Bass!, 

a native of 7taly, the extent of whoſe capacity was 

much inferior to the goodneſs of his intentions, 

and who was a Franciſcan of the more rigid 

claſs [i], who were zealous in ohſerving rigoroul- 

ly the primitive rules of their inſtitution. This 

n enthyſigit ſcriauſly, e himſelf, that 


E al The diſpute that OY 2mong the Franciſcins by 
IxNOCENT IV. 's relaxing fo far their z»flitate as to allow of 
property and poſ/e/jzons in their community, produced a diviſion 
of the order into wo claſſes, of which the moſt conſiderable, 
who adopted the papal relaxation, were denominated ( onven- 
zuals, and the other, who rejected it, Brethren of the Obſerv- 
ance, The latter profeſſed to ob/erve and follow rigoroully 
the primitive laws ang iaſtitute of their founder. N 
ly 
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he was divinely inſpired with the zeal that im- C'E * r. 
elled him to reſtore the original and genuine ar 


reſiſtible impulſe asa celeſtial commiſſion, attended 
with ſufficient authority, he ſet himſelf. to this 


work of Monaſtic reformation with the moſt de- 
vout aſſiduity and ardour [4]. His enterprize 


was honoured, in the year 1525, with the ſolemn 
approbation of CLEMENT VII.; and this was the 


origin of the order of Capuchins. The vows of 
this order implied the greatelt. contempt of the 
world and its enjoyments, and the moſt profound 


humility, accompanied with the moſt auſtere and 
ſullen gravity of external aſpect [I]; and its repu- 
tation and ſucceſs excited, in the other Franciſ- 
cans, the moſt bitter feelings of indignation and 


envy [m]. The Capuchins were ſo called from the 


ſharp-pointed Capuche, or Cowl [u], which they 


added to the ordinary Franciſcan habit, and 


8 4) The Brethren of the 8 mentioned in the 


preceding note, had degenerated, in proceſs of time, from 


their primitive ſelf-denial; and hence the reforming 1 95 
that animated Bassi. | 


[/] See Luc. Wann NG1 Gd Ge Mizoram, tom. 
xvi. p 207. 257, edit. Roman. —HeuYor, Hiſtoire des Or- 
ares Monaftiques, tom. vii. ch. xxiv. p. 204. —And, above all, 


Zach Boverai Annales Capucinorum. 


ln] One of the circumſtances that exaſperated moſt "A 
Franciſcans, was the innovation made in their habit by the 
Capuchins, Whatever was the cauſe of their choler, true it is, 


| that their provincial perſecuted the new monks, and obliged 
them to fly from place to place, until they at laſt took refuge in 


the palace of the duke of Camerino, by whoſe credit they were 
received under the obedience of the Conventuals, in the quali- 
ty of hermits minors, in the year 1527. The next year the 
pope approved this union, and confirmed to them the privi- 


lege of wearing the ſquare capuche; and thus the order was eſ- 
tabliſhed in 1528. 


{> [x] | know not on what authority the learned Mica 


Grbpks attributes the erection and denomination of this order 
t9 one Francs PUCHINE, 


O 4 which 


rules of the Franciſcan order to their primitive P «= 1. 
auſterity; and, looking upon this violent and ir- 
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which is ſuppoſed to have been uſed by St. FRax. 
1. Crs himſelf, as a covering for his head gen 
Ariother branch of the Franciſcan order formed 
a new community, under the denomination of 
Recollets in France, Reformed Franciſcans in Jah, 
and Bare footed Franciſcans in Spain, and wert 
erected into a ſeparate order, with their re. 
ſpective laws and rules of diſcipline, in the year 
1532, by the authority of CLEMENT VII. They 
ditfer from the other Franciſcans in this only, that 
they profeſs to follow, with greater zeal and ex- 
actneſs, the auſtere inſtitute of their common 
founder and chief; and hence alſo they were called 
Friars Minors of the ftrif obſervance [p]. 
St. Tae: ts4a, a Spaniſh lady of an illuſtrious 
family, undertook the difficult taſk of reforming 
the Carmelite N which had departed much 
from its primitive ſanctity, and of reſtoring its 
neglected and violated laws to their orig 
dit and authority. Her aſſociate, in this ardu- 
ous attempt, was JOHANNES DE SANTA CRU$a, 
and her enterprize was not wholly deſtitute of ſuc- 
ceſs, notwithſtanding the oppoſition ſhe met with 
from the greateſt part of the Carmelites. Hence 
the order was, during the ſpace of ten years, di- 
vided into two branches, of which one followed 4 
milder rule of diſcipline, while the other em- 
braced an inſtitute of the moſt ſevere and ſell- 
denying kind ,r]. But, as theſe different rules of 
life among the members of the ſame community 
were a perpetual | ſource of animoſity and diſcord, 


[4] See Du Freswne Gh Marins Latinitat. medi evi, tom. 
ii. p 208. edit. Benedict 


] See WaDñDpINOGI Annales, tom. xvi. Pp. 67. —Huxrror, i 
 Hiftoire des Ordres Monaſ tom. vii. ch. xviii. p. 129. Ing 
Ils] Otherwiſe called the White Fryars, his 


© (r] The former, who'were the Carmelites of the ancient 
eb/ervance, were called the moderate or mitigated; while the 
latter, who were of the ſir: obfervance, were diſtinguiſhed by 
the denomination of bare. aated Carmelites,' < - U 


„„ F f | „. the 
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ſeparated from the others, and formed into a diſ- 5. 


at the particular deſire of Pre II., king of 
Spain. This ſeparation was confirmed, in the 
year 1587, by Sixrus V., and completed, in 1593, 
by CLEMENT VIII., who allowed the bare-footed 
Carmelites to have their own chief, or general. 
But, after having withdrawn themſelves from the 
others, theſe auſtere friars quarrelled among 

| themſelves, and in a few years their diſſenſions 
grew to an intolerable height ; hence they were 
divided anew, by the pontif laſt mentioned, into 
two communities, each of which were governed 
by their reſpective general [5]. 


XVII. The moſt eminent of all the new orders new Mo- 
that were inſtituted in this century, was, beyond dee * 
all doubt, that of the Jeſuits, which we have al- 

ready had occaſion to mention, in ſpeaking of the 

chief pillars of the church of Rome, and the prin 

cipal ſupports. of the declining authority of its 
pontifs. Compared with this aſpiring and formi- 

Cable ſociety, all the other religious orders ap- 

pear inconſiderable and obſcure. The Reforma- 

tion, among the other changes which it occaſioned, 


ren in the Roman church, by exciting the cir- 
p umſpection and emulation of thoſe who ſtill re. 


ained addicted to popery, gave riſe to various 
ommunities, which were all comprehended un- 
ler the general denomination of Regular Clerks. 
ind as all theſe communities were, according to 
heir own ſolemn declarations, formed with a de- 
gn of imitating that ſanctity of manners, and re- 
lying that ſpirit of piety and virtue, that had diſ- 
nguiſhed the ſacred order in the primitive times; 
Mis was a plain, though tacit confeſſion of the 
reſent corruption of the clergy, and conſequent- 


[4] Hzx vor, Hiſtoire des Orares, tom. i. ch. xlvii. p. 340. 


ly 


the more auſtere, or Bare. footed Carmelites, were c ENT, 


tinct body, in the year 1580, by Gazcory XI1I., Parr 
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titute of all poſſeſſions and revenues, and even 


church of St. Barnabas, at Milan which was be- 
ſtowed upon them in the year 1545. This order, 


and Jacos. AnT. Mite 1014.76 oblemen of Milan. 
Its members were at firſt Gio [8edno. live after tht 


goods and. leona, 


who was aſſiſted in this pious undertaking by 
CajgrAx, or GAR TAN, and other devout aſſo. 


reform the eloquence of the pulpit, to aſſiſt the 


tron; though they are more commonly known 


firmed about three years after by PauL- TIES wa 


The Hiſtory of the Roman or Latin Church, © 
ly of the indiſpenſable neceſſity of the Reforms 
The firft ſociety of theſe regular clerks v 
formed in the year 1524, under the denomination 
of Theatins, which they derived from their prin- 
cipal founder Jonx PETER Cararra (then biſno⸗ 
of Theate, or Chieti, in the kingdom of Nayle, 
and afterwards pope, under the title of Paul. IV.) 


ciates. Theſe monks, being by their vows del. 


ſecluded from the reſource of begging, ſubſiſt en. 
tirely upon the voluntary liberality of pious per. 
ſons. They are called by their profeſſion, and h. 
ſtitute to revive a ſpirit of devotion, to purify and 


ſick and the dying by their ſpiritual inſtruction 
and counſels, and to combat heretics of all deno- 
minations with zeal and aſſiduity Fe]. There ar 
alſo ſome female convents eſtabliſhed under the 
rule and title of this order. 

The eftabliſhment.of the Theatins' wad followel 
by that of the Regular Clerks of St. Paul, fo called 
from their having choſen that apoſtle for their pr 


under the. denomination of Barnabites, from the 


which was approved by CLemenT VII., af con- 


originally founded by Ax ro Mavia Zacur 
RIAS of Cremona, and Ba OLOMEW FzRRAR) 


manter off the 7 Beating” *Xenou ing all worich 


And depending upon thi 


(e] — 2 tom. Tu. ch. xi yy 


| ſpontaneo 


- 
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mouth, and therefore took the liberty, in proceſs 
of time, of ſecuring to their community cer- 
rain poſſeſſions * and ſtated revenues. Their 
principal function is to go from place to place, 
like the apoſtles, in order to convert ſinners, and 


ance and obedience [4], 

The Regular Clerks of St, iel who are alſo 
called the fathers of Somaſquo, from the place where 
their community was firſt eſtabliſhed, and which 
was alſo the reſidence of their founder, were 
creed into a diſtinct ſociety by Jerome REUui- 
LIANI, a noble Venetian, and were afterwards ſuc- 
ceſively confirmed, in the years 1540 and 1562, 
by the Roman pontifs Paul HI. and Pius 
IV. [ WJ. Their chief occupation was to inſtruct 
the ignorant, and particularly young perſons, in 
the principles and precepts of the Chriſtian reli- 


reduced to the unhappy condition of orphans. 
The ſame important miniſtry was committed to 
the Fathers of the Chriſtian dofirine in France and 
lay. The order that bore this title in France 
was inſtituted by CæsAR DE Bus, and confirmed, 


hich is known in Itah under the ſame denomi- 
. vin gion, derives its origin from Marx Cusaxt, 
a Milaneſe kn ght, and was eſtabliſhęd by the ap- 


14- orobation and aptbeſfey of Prus V. and Ga EGO; 


x, ar XIII. 

[alt "TE F. N. 

the [4] Rb loc. Kue, toms . . xvi. p. 100 the 

| a lame part of this inc 'm paya U ork, this learned author gives 
8 moit accurate, ample, and intereſting accoupt of the qther 


religious orders, which i aac for r but bare · 
y mentioned. | 


[w] Acta Sander. Februar. tom. i, Pe 217. 5 
XVIII. It 


* 


bring back tranſgreſſors into the Paths of repent- 


gion, and to procure aſſiſtance for thoſe that were 


in the year 1 by CLEMENT VIII.; while chit 
Y $92 OY 
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daily ſubſiſtence.” But they grew ſoon weary. of 5,0; in. 
this precarious method of living from hand to Parr L 
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The Hiſtory of the Roman or Latin Church, 
XVIII. It would be an endleſs, and, indeed, an 


unprofitable labour to enumerate particularly tha 


prodigious multitude of leſs conſiderable order; 
and religious aſſociations, that were inſtituted in 


Germany and other countries, from an apprehen. 


fion of. the pretended heretics, who diſturbed. hy 
their innovations the peace, or rather the lethar. 
gy, of the church. For certainly no age pro- 
duced ſuch a ſwarm of monks, and ſuch a number 
of convents, as that in which LuTats and the 


other reformers oppoſed the divine light and 


power of the goſpel] to ignorance, ſuperſtition 


and papal tyranny. We therefore paſs over in 


ſilence theſe leſs important eſtabliſhments, of 


which many have been long buried in oblivion, 
becauſe they were erected on unſtable foundations, 
while numbers have been ſuppreſſed by the wiſdom 


of certain pontifs, who have conſidered the mul. 
titude of theſe communities rather as prejudicial 


than advantageous to the church. Nor can ve 


take particular notice of the female convents, or 


nunneries, among which the Urſulines ſhine forth 


with a ſuperior luſtre both in point of number and 


_ dignity. The Prieſts of the Oratory, founded in 


Italy by PaiLie NERI, a native of Florence, and 
publicly honoured with the protection of Gx Beo- 
RY XIII., in the year 1577, muſt, however, be 


_ excepted from this general ſilence, on account of 
the eminent figure they have made in the repub- 


lic of letters. It was this community that pro- 


duced BARONIus, RayNaLDus, and LADER- 


chlus, who hold ſo. high a rank among the eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtorians of the ſixteenth and following 
centuries; and there are (till to be found in it mel 


of conſiderable erudition and capacity. The name 


of this religious ſociety was derived from an apart: 
ment, accommodated in the form of an Oral 


— 


Nea f built at Florence for himſelf, and in which, 1 in. 


this more intimate companions [ y]. 
pute, that all kinds of erudition, whether ſacred: 6 
or profane, were held in much higher eſteem in 

the weſtern world ſince the time of LuTazs, than 

they had been before that auſpicious period. The 
Jeſuits, more eſpecially, boaſt, and perhaps not 
without reaſon, that their ſociety contributed more, 

at leaſt in this century, to the culture of the lan- 

guages, the improvement of the arts, and the ad- 
vancement of true ſcience, than all the reſt of the 
religious orders. It is certain, that the ſchools 

and academies, either through indolence or de- 

ſign, perſiſted obſtinately in their ancient method 

of teaching, though that method was intricate 


and diſagreeable in many reſpects; nor would they 
e ſuffer themſelves to be better informed, or per- 
or mit the leaſt change in their uncouth and diſguſt- 
th Wing ſyſtems. The monks were not more remark- 


able for their docility than the ſchools; nor did 
hey ſeem at all diſpoſed to admit into the re- 
treats of their gloomy cloiſters, a more ſolid and 


0- Nlegant method of inſtruction than they had been 
be formerly accuſtomed to. Theſe facts furniſh a 
of Wational account of the ſurpriſing variety 
b- hat appears in the fyle and manner of the 
0- Writers of this age, of whom ſeveral expreſs their 
iR- entiments with elegance, perſpicuity, and order, 
le- hile the diction of a great part of their contem- 


[x] HeLyor, Hiſt. des Ordres, &c. tom. viii. ch. iv. p. 12. 
IF [3] He was peculiarly aſſiſted in theſe conferences by 
PARONIUS, author of the. Ecclefaftical Annals, who allo ſuc- 
teded him as general of the order, and whoſe Annals, on ac- 
dunt of his imperfe& knowledge of the Greek language, are 
e full of groſs faults, miſrepreſentations, and 
anders, ER | 


— poraries 
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x], or cabinet for devotion, which St. ParLie CE 2 1. 
for many years, he held ſpiritual conferences with PT 1. 


XIX. It ts too evident to admit of the leaſt 41. The Rate of 
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CE — A. poraries is barbarous, perplexed, — and 


Scr. III. inſipid. | 
Parr I. CASAR Nan ed already mentioved.a unders 


took to throw light on the hiſtory of religion by 
his annals of the Chriſtian church; but this pte- 
tended light was ſcarcely. any thing better than 
perplexity and darkneſs [Zz J. His example, how. 
ever, excited many to enterprizes of the ſame na. 
ture. The attempts of- the: perſons: they called 
herettcs, rendered indeed ſuch enterprizes neceſſa. 
ry: for theſe heretics, with the learned Fiackivsand 
Cukxhxrr; at their head | a], demonſtrated with the 
utmoſt evidence, that not only the declarations of 
holy ſcripture, but alſo the teſtimony of ancient 
hiſtory, and the records of the primitive church, 
were in direct oppoſition both to the doctrines and 
pretenſions of the church of Rome. This was 
wounding popery with its own arms, and attack- 
ing it in its pretended ſtrong holds. It was, there-: 
fore, incumbent upon the friends of Rome to em- 
ploy, while it was time, their moſt zealous efforts in 
maintaining the credit of thoſe ancient fables, on 
which the greateſt part of the papal authority fe- 
poſed, as its only foundation and ſupport, 
The lateof XX. Several men of genius in France and Hah, 
philoſophy. who have been already. mentioned with the eſteem 
that is due to their valuable labours „ uſed 


Te] The learned 5 C 1 e A alte 
of the Annali of Bakoxius, in an excellent work, entitled, 
Exercitationes, &c. and though he carried it no farther donn 
tban the 24th year of the Chriſtian æra, yet he pointed out! 

prodigious number of palpable, and (many of them) ſhameſul 
errors, into which the Romiſh annaliſt has fallen during that 
| ſhort ſpace. Even the Roman catholic Literati acknowledge 
the inaccuracies and faults of Bakon1us ; hence many learned 

men, ſuch as Pact, Nokis, and TitLemonT, have been em- 
ployed to correct chem. And accordingly, a few years ago, 4 

new edition of theſe Annals was publiſhed at Lucca, with the 
_ corrections of theſe reviewers at the foot of each page. 

[a] The former in the Centuriæ Ma gdeburgenſes; ; the latter 
in his Examen Concilii Tridentini. 

[5] See above, Seft, II. VIII. and IX. 
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their moſt zealous endeavours to reform the .bar-.CEN T. 


barous philoſophy of the times. But the exceſ- . 


five attachment of the ſcholaſtic doctors to the Pazr 1. . 


n 


[Ariſtotelian philoſophy on the one hand, and, n 


the other, the timorous prudence of many weak 


minds, who were apprehenſive that the liberty of 


friking out new diſcoveries and ways of 1 
might be prejudicial to the church, and open a 
new ſource of diviſion and diſcord, cruſhed all. 
theſe generous endeavours, and rendered them 
neffetual. The throne of the ſubtile Stagirite 
remained therefore unſhaken ; and his philoſophy, 
whoſe very obſcurity afforded a certain gloomy. 
kind of pleaſure, and flattered the pride of thoſe. 
who were implicitly ſuppoſed to underſtand it, 
reigned unrivalled in the ſchools and monaſteries. 


It even acquired new credit and authority from 


the Jeſuits, who taught it in their colleges, and 

made uſe of it. in. their writings and diſputes. By 

this, however, theſe artful eccleſiaſtics ſhewed. 
yidently, that the captious jargon and ſubtilties 

of that intricate philoſophy. were much more 

adapted to puzzle heretics, and to give the popiſh. 

oftors at leaſt the appearance of carrying on the 
ontroverſy with ſucceſs, than the plain and obvi- 

us method of diſputing, which is pointed out by 

he genuine and unbiaſſed dictates of right reaſon. 
XXI. The church of Rome produced, in this Theological 
entury, a prodigious number of theological wri- yg, 
ers. The moſt eminent of theſe, both i in point perſuaſion, 
reputation and merit, are as follow: TroMas 

pt Vio, otherwiſe named Cardinal CaIx TAN. — 
eklus,—CochlXus, —EMSER;-> eee e 

Is, — Faß; ER, —SaDOLET, — Piohlus,—-VATA- 
it,—-Canvs,—D'Esrexce,—Caranza—Mati- 

NAT, — TURRIANUS, — ARIAS MONTANUS,— 
ATHARINUS, — REGINALD Porr, — Sixrus SR 

; | NENSIS,— 


— 
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CEN r. NENSIS,— CASSANDER, — Para D'ANDRADA, < 
sro. III. Barvs,—PaMEL1vs, and others [c]. . 
Patr I. XXII. The religion of Rome, which the pon. 
. tifs are ſo deſirous of impoſing upon the faith at 
des of the all that bear the Chriſtian name, is derived, ac. 
tholic fach. Cording to the unanimous accounts of its docton, 
from two ſources, the written word of God, and 
the wnwritten ; or, in other words, from ſcripum 
and tradition. But as the moſt eminent divinesof 
that church are far from being agreed concerning 
the perſon or perſons who are authoriſed to in- 
terpret the declarations of theſe two oracles, and 
to determine their ſenſe; ſo it may be aſſerted 
with truth, that there is, as yet, no poſſibility of 
knowing with certainty what are the real doctrines 
of the church of Rome, nor where, in that com- 
munion, the judge of religious controverſies is to! 
be found. It is true, in the court of Rome, and 
all thoſe who favour the deſpotic pretenſions of iu 
pontif, maintain that he alone, who governs the 
church as ChRisr's vicegerent, is entitled to ex- 
plain and determine the ſenſe of ſcripture and tri. 
dition in matters pertaining to ſalvation, and that, 


of conſequence, a devout and unlimited obe. 
dience is due to his deciſions. To give weight u 
this opinion, Pius IV. formed the plan of a coun . 
cil, which was afterwards inſtituted and confirmed © 
by Sxxros V., and called the Congregation for i c 
terpreting the decrees of the council of Trent. This * 
congregation was authoriſed to examine and de.. 
cide, in the name of the pope, all matters of ſmal © 
moment relating to eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, ' whił Wl © 
every debate of any conſequence, and particulat- 
ly all diſquiſitions concerning points of faith and . 
doctrine, were left to the decifion of the ponti.. 
1 | | | : | $U 
le] For an ample account of the literary character, rank; 4 | 


and writings of theſe learned men, and of ſeveral others whoſt 
names are here omitted, ſee Louis ELt, Du Ping, Bibliothe{# 
des Auteurs Icelgfiaſtiques, tom. xiv and xvi. gon 
| * one, 
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notwithſtanding all this, it was impoſſible to per- 
ſuade the wiſer part of the Roman-catholic body 
to acknowledge this excluſive authority in their 


Gallican church, and a conſiderable number of 
very learned men of the popiſh religion in other 
countries, think very differently from the court 
of Rome on this ſubject. They maintain, that all 
biſhops and doctors have a right to conſult the ſa- 
cred fountains, of ſcripture and tradition, and to 


for themſelves and their flock; and that all diffi- 
(WY cult points and debates of conſequence are to be 
(WH referred to the cognizance and deciſion of gene- 
ni councils. Such is the difference of opinion 
(ich reſpect to the determination of doctrine and 
d controverſies) that ſtill divides the church of 
1 Rome; and as no judge has been, nor perhaps 
ge can be, found to compole it, we may therefore 


reaſonably. deſpair of ſeeing the religion of Rome 
acquire a permanent, ſtable, and determined form, 
XXIII. The council of Trent was aſſembled, 
as was pretended, to correct, illuſtrate, and fix 
with perſpicuity, the doctrine of the church, to 
reſtore the vigour of its diſcipline, and to reform 
the lives of its miniſters. But in the opinion of 
thoſe who examine things with impartiality, this 


draw from thence the rules of faith and manners 
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alone, as the great oracle of the church [4]. But c k NT 


Sxer. III.. 
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> 


head. And accordingly, the greateſt part of the 


The „„ 
of Trent. 


1 

mol aſſembly, inſtead of reforming ancient abuſes, 

de. rather gave riſe to new enormities; and many 

nal rranſactions of this council have excited the juſt 

ile n of the wiſeſt men in both communions. 

lar. 

and [d] See 1 F. 1 de bi Cane #1 Joe part V. ak 

of Iv, p. 282, (FF Hence i it was, that the approbation of Ixxo- 

00 crx XI. was refuſed to the artful and infidious work of Bos- + 
over, biſhop of Meaux, entitled, A2 Expoſition of the Doctrine 

rank; ef the Catholic Church. until the author had ſuppreſſca entirely 

hoſe the firſt edition of that Work, and made corrections and alter- 


ations in the ſecond, 


You HE. 0 ee 
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an 1. formerly been left undecided, and had been wiſe. 


* 


rations of that council, by which the difputes and 
diſſentions that had formerly rent the church, in- 
ſtead of being removed by clear definitions and 
wile and charitable deciſions, were rendered, on 


of being ſuppreſſed or diminiſhed. Nor were 
theſe the only reaſons of complaint; for it muſt 
have been affficting to thoſe that had the cauſe of 


the deſpotic will of the Roman pontif, without 


by the Roman legates, and deprived, by theſe in- 


capable of healing the wounds of the church. It 
of, that the few wiſe and pious regulations, that 


by the authority of the church, but were ſuffered 
to degenerate into a mere lifeleſs form or ſhadoy 


* * 
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They complain that many of the opinions of the 
ſcholaftic doctors on intricate points (that had 


iy permited as ſubjects of free debate) were, by 
this counſel, abfurdly adopted as articles of faith, 
and recommended as ſuch, nay impoſed, with, 
violence, upon the conſciences of the people, un- 
der pain of excommunication. They complain of 
the ammbĩiguity that reigns in the decrees and decla. 


the contrary, more perplexed and intricate, and 
were, in reality, propagated and multiplied inſtead 


true religion and Chriſtian liberty at heart, to ſee 
all things decided, in that aſſembly, according to 


any regard to the dictates of truth, or the autho- 
rity of ſcripture, its genuine and authentic ſource, 
and to fee the aſſembled fathers reduced to filence 


ſolent repreſentatives of the 8 that in- 
fluence and credit, that might have rendered them 


was moreover a grievance juſtly to be complained 


were made in that council, were never ſupported 


of law, which was treated with indifference, and 
tranſgreſſed with impunity, To ſum up all in 
one word, the moſt candid and impartial obſerver 
of things conſider the council of Trent as an, af 
ſembly that was more attentive to what migit 
maintain the deſpotic-authority of the pontif, tha 

| e ſolicitovs 
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ſolicitous about entering into the meaſures that 
| were neceſſary to promote the good of the church. 
It will not therefore appear ſurpriſing, that there 
are certain doctors of the Romiſn church, who; 
inſtead of ſubmitting to the deciſions of the coun- 
cil of Trent as an ultimate rule of faith, main- 
tain, on the contrary, that theſe deciſions are to 
be explained by the dictates of ſcripture and the 
language of tradition. Nor, when all theſe things 
| were duly. conſidered, ſhall we have reaſon to won- 
der, that this council has not throughout the ſame 
degree of credit and authority, even in thoſe 


gion [e]. Katy e Y 
Some countries, indeed, ſuch as Germany, Po- 
land, and Italy, have adopted implicitly and abſo- 


ſmalleſt reſtriction of any kind. But in other 


may reckon the Spaniſh dominions, which diſ- 


countries that profeſs the Roman catholic reli- 


lutely the decrees of this council, without the 


places it has been received and acknowledged on 
certain conditions, which modify not a little 
its pretended authority. Among theſe latter we 
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puted, during many years, the authority of this 


ce council, and acknowledged it at length only fo 
n- far as it could be adopted without any prejudice to 
in- be rights and prerogatives of the kings of Spain [F J. 
em ln other countries, ſuch as France [g] and Hun- 


ary [b], it never has been ſolemnly received, or 


zed | Ca w 

hat le] The tranſlator has here inſerted in the text the 
ted ore [+] of the original, and has thrown the citations it con- 
Fi tains 1nto different notes. | 

T 


[] See Gian NONE, Hiftdire Civile du Royaume de Naples, 


dow om. iv. p. 235. 33 
and Lz] See HEC T. Goporx. Masi Dif, de Contemptu Concilii 
* Lridentini in Gallia, which is publiſned among his other diſſer- 


ions collected into one volume. See alſo the excellent diſ- 


vers aurſe which Dr. CouxkArER has ſubjoined to the ſecond 
al- lome of his French tranſlation of PAULI SakPi's Hiſtory of 
: oht oe Council of Trent, entitled, Diſcours fur la Reception du Con- 
Ka ie de Trime, particulierement en France, p. 775. 789. 8 


[5] See Loranpi SAMUELOF, Vita Andr. Duaithii, p. 56. 
un + Wes publicly 
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The princi- 
pal heads of 


the Roman 


catholic re- 
lig on. 


and in this papal confeſſion, many things are ex- 
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in the former of theſe kingdoms, thoſe decrees of 
Trent that relate to points of religious AY 
have; zacitly and imperceptibly, through the power 
of cuſtom, acquired the force and authority of 1 
rule of faith; but thoſe which regard external diſ- 
oipline, ſpiritual power, and eccleſiaſtical g- 
vernment, have been conſtantly rejected, bath in 
a public and private manner, as inconſiſtent with 
the authority and prerogatives of the throne, and 
prejudicial to the rights and Merten of en 
lican church [J. act den 
XXIV. Ab ach Rendläg; ul this ck as are 
Gelten of forming ſome notion of the religion ol 
Nome, will do well to conſult the decrees of the 
councitiof Jrent, together witty the compendious 
= on of faith, which was drawn up by the or- 
der of Pius IV. Thoſe; however, who -expeft 
to derive, from theſe ſources, a clear, complete, 
and perfect knowledge of the Romiſh faith, vil 
be greatly diſappointed. To evince the truth of 
this aſſertion, it might be obſerved, as has been 
already hinted, that botli in the deerees of Tren 


preſſed in a vague and ambiguous manner, and 
that deſignedly, on account of the inteſtine divi 
ſons and warm debates that then reigned in the 
church. This other ſingular circumſtance mig 
alſo be added, that ſeveral tenets are omitted in 
Both, which no Roman- catholic is allowed to de- 
ny, or even to call in queſtion, But, waving, 
hoth theſe conſiderations, let it only be obſerved 
that in theſe decrees and in this confeſſion ſeveral 
doctrines and rules of worſhip are inculcated in +| 


— 1 gee Eo, Rep Do Pax, B. Blietb. des Auteur, Ecdlefu 

1 its, tom. xv. p 380. ; | 
CP For what relates to the Literary Hitory of the Coondi 
of rent, the hiſtorians who. have transmitted accounts of ih 
and other circumſtapces of that nature, ſee Jo. CHs. Kocnfl 
 Bibliatheta Theol. Sy mbolice,” p. 325. 3775 4 alſo 811% 
FI Pry ihe Council 7 Trent Fs German), p. 199—320- ; 
; mu 
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much more rational and decent manner, than that 
in which they appear in the daily fervice of the 
church, and in the public practice of its mem- 
bers [E]. Hence we may conclude, that the juſt- 
eſt notion of the doctrine of Rome is not to be de- 
rived ſo much from the terms made uſe of in the de- 


crees of the council of Trent, as from the rept ſi ni. 


cation of theſe terms, which muſt be drawn from the 
cuſtoms; inſtitutions, and obſervances, that are, 
every where, in uſe in the Romiſh church. Add to 


all this, another conſideration, which is, that in the 


bulls iſſued out from the papal throne in theſe latter 
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times, certain doctrines, which were obſcurely pro- 


poſed in the council of Treat, have been explained 
with ſuficient perſpicuity, and avowed without 
either heſitation or reſerve. Of this CLEMENT XI. 
gave a notorious example, i in the famous u called 
UxtcentTvs, which. was an enttrhrind As as auda. 


cious as it proved unſucceſsful. 234395 f 


XXV. As ſoon as the popes perceived the. re- 


markable detriment their authority had ſuffered 


from the accurate interpretations of the holy 
ſcriptures that had been given by the learned, and 
the peruſal of theſe divine oracles, which was now 
grown more common among the people, they 
left no methods unemployed that might diſcou- 


ſacred erudition. While the tide of reſentment 
ran high, they forgot themſelves in the moſt un- 
accountable manner. 2 Pres their cham- 

Y [4] This be true, in a more eſpecial manner, with re- 
4 to the canons of the council of Text, relating to the 
lackrine of purgatory, the invocation of ſaints, the worſhip of 
images and relicks, The terms employed in theſe canons are 
aittully Choſen, ſo as to avoid the imputation of idolatry, in the 
poileephical ſenſe of that word; for in. the /cripture ſer iſe they 
cannot avoid it; as all uſe of images in religious worſhip is ex- 
preſsly ſorbidden in the ſacred writings in many places, But 
this circumſpection does not appear in the worſhip of the Ro- 


man catholics, which is notokendy idolatrous in both the 
ſeuſes of that word, 


9 pions 


The ſtate of 
exegetic 
theology, or 
ſeripture- 
knowledge. 


rage the culture of this moſt important branch of 
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But as it was impoſſible to bring the ſacred 
writings wholly into diſrepute, they took the moſt 
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pions to indulge themſelves openly in reflection 
injurious to the dignity of the ſacred writings, and, 
by an exceſs of blaſphemy almoſt incredible (if 
the paſſions of men did not render them capable 
of the greateſt enormities), to declare publicly, 
that the edicts of the pontifs, and the records gf 
oral tradition, were ſuperior, in point of authority, 
to the expreſs language of the holy ſcriptures, 


effectual methods in their power to render them 
obſcure and uſeleſs, For this purpoſe the ancient 


+ £s & 


See Fra PAOTO SARPI's Hiſtory of the Chuncit of Trent, book Ih 
par. LIII. and Dr. CouazAvER's French tranſlation of this Hiſtory, vob 


284, note (29). £7 | ; 
res — Quail 
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duction beyond the reach of criticiſm or cenſure. 
It was eaſy to foreſee that ſuch a declaration was 
every way adapted to keep the people in ignorance, 
and to veil from their underſtandings the true 
meaning of the ſacred writings. In the ſame 
council, farther ſteps were taken to execute, with 
ſucceſs, the deſigns of Rome. A ſevere and into- 
lerable law was enacted, with reſpect to all inter- 
preters and expofitors of the ſcriptures, by which 
they were forbidden to explain the ſenſe of theſe 
divine books, in matters relating to faith and practice, 
in ſuch a manner as to make them ſpeak a diffe- 
rent language from that of the church and the 
ancient doctors n]. The ſame law farther de- 
clared, that the church alone (7. e. its ruler, the 
Roman pontif) had the right of determining the 
true meaning and ſignification of ſcripture. To 
| fill up the meaſure of theſe tyrannical and iniqui- 
tous proceedings, the church of Rome perſiſted 
obſtinately in affirming, though not always with 
the ſame impudence and plainneſs of ſpeech, that 
the holy ſcriptures were not compoſed for the uſe 
of the multitude, but only for that of their ſpiritual 
teachers; and, of conſequence, ordered theſe 
divine records to be taken from the people in all 
places where it was allowed to execute its impe- 
rious commands [x]. rb 8 


that - | : | 
pubs XXVI. Theſe circumſtances had a viſible in- Commenta- 
wa fluence upon the ſpirit and productions of the pogo 
f ws commentators and expoſitors of ſcripture, which we holy 
; . ript 
er d the example of LuTatr and his followers had 
F the P. * | 'S 5 
wich TO | . N 5 
| that IF [m] It is remarkable, that this prohibiticn extends even 
ſenſe, to fuch interpre:ations as were not deſigned for public view. 
on t0 Etiamſi hujuſmodi interpretationes nullo unguam tempore in lucem 
tion, nd forent. 8Y 8s 10 ꝗta, tit. cap. ii. 


[(] The pontifs were not allowed to execute this deſpotic 
order in all countries that acknowledged the juriſdiction of the 


though much againſt the will of the creatures of the pope. 


81 — rendered, 


church of Rome, The French and ſome other nations have 
tne Bible in their mother-tongue, in which they peruſe it, 
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PART 1, proteſtants in this branch PF ſacred erudition, 


——ů—k—ů— — 


ſhould eſcape from their pen that ſavoured of 


have ſo much conſulted the real doctrines taught 
by the ſacred writers, as the language and ſenti- 


liberty to put into their mouths. Several of 


clarations and authority of the holy fathers, as 


order to force out of each paſſage of ſcripture 
the four kinds of ſignifications, called Literal, 


the language that was favourable to the views of 


the multitude. 


ſides theſs. miſerable commentators that diſnonour 
the church of Rome, there were ſome in its com- 


ſenſeleſs methods of interpretation, and who, 


25. 2 tory of the fila or Latin churcl. 


rendered, through emulation, extremely nume. | 
rous. The po opiſh doctors, who vied with the 


were inſipid, timorous, ſervilely attached to the 
glory and intereſts of the court of Rome, and dif. 
covered, in their explications, all the marks of 
flaviſh dependance and conſtraint, They ſeem to 
have been in conſtant terror leſt any expreſſion 


opinions different from what were commonly re- 
ceived ; they appeal, every moment, to the de- 


they uſually ſtile them; nor do they appear to 


ments which the church of Rome has taken the / 


theſe commentators: rack their imaginations in 


Allegorical, Tropological, and Anagogical, which ig- 
norance and ſuperſtition had firſt invented, and 
afterwards held ſo ſacred, in the explication of the 
inſpired writings. Nor was their attachment to 
this manner of i interpretation ſo ill imagined, ſince 
it enabled them to make the ſacred writers ſpeak 


the ehvrch. and to draw out of the Bible, with 
the help of a little ſubtilty, whatever doctrine 
they had a mind to impoſe upon the credulicy of 


It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that, be- 


munion, who had wiſdom enough to deſpiſe theſe 


avoiding all myſterious fignifications and fancies 
followed the plain, natural, and literal ſenſe of 


the expreſſions uſed in the holy leriptures. In i 
clals 
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(lass the moſt eminent were Ex asus of Rotterdam, o E N r. 
who tranſlated into Latin, with an elegant and ES 
faithful ſimplicity, the books of the New Teſta- PART 1, 
ment, and explained them with judgment in a ——— 
paraphraſe which is deſervedly eſteemed; Cardi- 
hal CajeTan, who diſputed with Lutfzn at 
Aug burg, and who gave a brief, but judicious ex- 
polition of almoſt all the books of the Old and 
New Teſtament; Francis TireELMan, Istvorus 
CLartvs, Joun MaLbonaT, BEnEtDict. Josri- P 
viax, who acquired no mean reputation, by their 
commentaries on the Epiſtles of St. Paul. To 
theſe may be added Gatcvy, p'Espixct, and 
other Expoſitors [o]. But theſe eminent men, 
hoſe example was fo adapted to Excite emulation, 
had almoſt no followers; and, in a ſhort ſpace of 
time, their influence was gone, and their labours ” 
ere forgot. For, towards the concluſion of 
this century, EpMund Rrcazs, that ſtrenuous 
dppoſer of the encroachments made by the pontifs 
dn the liberties of the Gallican church, was the 


ay doctor in the univerſity of Paris 785 followed 
de ile literal ſenſe and the plain and natural fignifica- 
Mm ion of the words of ſcripture ; while all the other 


ommentators and interpreters, imitating the per- 


ce 

ik icious example of ſeveral ancient expoſitors, were 
of ways racking their brains for . myſterious and 
ch Noblime lignifications, where none ſuch were, nor 


could be, deſigned by the ſacred Writers [g]. 


ne 
of XXVII. The ſeminaries of learning were filled, „ The tate of 
Netore the Reformation, with that ſubtile kind of ar ol 


neological doors, commonly known under the 
enomination of {choolmen ; ſo that even at Paris, 
nich was conſidered as 5 principal ſeat of ſacred 


M- 
eſe rudition, no doctors were to be found who were 
ho, wavle of diſputing with the proteſtant divines! in 


[0] See Siuox, 0 . Critique du Fins et de Maus E fe. 


ent. 
L] See BAL Er, Vie d Edmund Richer, p. 9 1. , = 
dhe 
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CENT. the method they generally purſued, which yy 
srer. III. that of proving the doctrines they maintained by 
AAT. I. arguments drawn from the Holy Scriptures any 
the writings of the fathers. This uncomma 
ſcarcity of didactic and ſcriptural divines produce 
much confuſion and perplexity, on many occaſion, 
even in the council of Trent; where the ſcholaſtic 
doctors fatigued ſome, and almoſt turned the 
heads of others, by examining and explaining the 
doctrines that were there propoſed, according to 
the intricate and ambiguous rules of their captiou 
Eke, Hence it became abſolutely neceſ. 
ary to reform the methods of proceeding in theo- 
logical diſquiſitions, and to reſtore to its former 
credit that which drew the truths of religion more 
from the dictates of the ſacred writings, and from 
the ſentiments of the ancient doctors, than from 
the uncertain ſuggeſtions of human reaſon, and 
the ingenious conjectures of philoſophy [2]. lt 


Was, 


[4] See Du Bovravr's account of the Reformation of the 
Theological Faculty, or College at Paris, in his Hift. Acad, 
Pariſ. tom. vi. p. 790. In this reform, the Batchelors of Di- 
vinity, called Sententiarii and Biblici, are particularly diſtin-| 

guiſhed; and (what is extremely remarkable) the Auguflint 
monks, who were LuTatR's fraternity, are ordered to furnih 
the college of divinity once a-year with a /criptural Batchelr 

{ Baccalaureum Biblicum praſentare); from whence we may 
conclude, that the monks of the Auguſtine order, to which 
LUTHER belonged, were much more converſant in the ſtudy 
of the Holy Scriptures than the other Monaſtic ſocieties. But 
this academical law deſerves to be quoted here at length, and 
that ſo much the more, as Du BouLar's Hiſtory is in few 
hands. It is as follows; Auguſtinenſes quolibet anno Biblic 
præſentabunt, ſecundum ftatutum fol. 21. quod ſequitur ? Quilibi 
ordo Mendicantium et Collegium &. Bernardi habeat quolibet ann 
 Biblicum qui legat ordinarie, alioqui priventur Baccalaurto ſentin- 
tiario. It appears by this law, that each of the Mendicant 
orders was, by. a decree of the Theological Faculty, obliged 
to furniſh, yearly, a ſeriptural Batchelor (ſuch was LUTHER) 
and yet we ſee, that in the Reformation already mentioned, 
this obligation is impoſed upon none but the Auguſtine monks 
from which it is natural to conclude, that the Dominicans, 
e a. ä - PFranciſcath 


— — —— po — l — 


— — BY — 
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their authority, they ſeemed to reſume new vigour 
from the time that the Jeſuits adopted their phi- 
loſophy, and made uſe of their ſubtile dialectic, as 
heretics, than either the language of ſcripture, or 
intricate jargon of the ſchools was every way 


they could neither refute with perſpicuity, nor 
prove with evidence. Thus they artfully con- 


get 4 ters aalouperye 5 ; 
The Myſtics loſt almoſt all their credit in the 


. partly on account of the favourable reception they 
Di. found among the proteſtants, and partly in conſe- 
un- quence of their pacific ſyſtem, which, giving 
iu chem an averſion to controverſy in general, 


rendered them little diſpoſed to defend the papal 


ma 

ih faries. Theſe enthuſiaſts however were, in ſome 
wy | meaſure, tolerated in the church of Rome, and 
allowed to indulge themſelves in their philoſo- 

en phical ſpeculations, on certain conditions, which 

5 obliged them to abſtain from cenſuring either the 
4 


laws or the corruptions of the church, and from 


Franciſcans, and the other Mendicants, had entirely neglected 


the authority of the fathers. And, indeed, this 


proper to anſwer the purpoſes of a ſet of men, who 
found it neceſſary to puzzle and perplex, where 


cealed their defeat, and retreated, in the dazzled 
eyes of the multitude, with the appearance of 


church of Rome after the Reformation; and that, 
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was, however, impoſſible to deprive entirely the e ENT, 
ſcholaſtic divines of the aſcendant they had ac- sse r. iu. 
quired in the ſeminaries of learning, and had ſo Parr. I. 
long maintained almoſt without oppoſition. Nay, 
after having been threatened with a diminution of 


— — 


a more effectual armour againſt the attacks of the 


cauſe againſt its numerous and formidable ad ver- 


liged I dne fiudy of the Scriptures, and conſequently had among them 
:8); Wl "2 /criptural Batchelors ; and that the Auguſtine monks alone 
ned, ere in a condition to ſatisfy the demands of the Theological 
ks; Faculty. | PS 


fe] The tranſlator has added the two laſt ſentences of 
[his Paragraph, to illuſtrate more fully the ſenſe of the author. 
1 85 js declatming, 


8 : 
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CENT; declaiming, with their uſual freedom and vehe. 
81 e. 511, Mence, againſt the vanity of external worſhip, and 
Par I. the diſſentions of jarring and contentious doctor; 

Toe fate of XXVIII. There was no ſucceſsful. attempt 

morslity and made, in this century, to correct or improve the 

1 *- practical or moral ſyſtem of doctrine that was fol: 
| lowed in the church of Rome; nor, indeed, could 

any make ſuch an attempt without drawing upon 
him the diſpleaſure, and perhaps the fury, of the 
papal hierarchy. For, in reality, ſuch a projet 
of reformation ſeemed in no wiſe conducive to the 


4 intereſts of the church, as theſe intereſts were un- 
bo derſtood by its ambitious and rapacious rulers, 
4 And it is undoubtedly certain, that many doctrines 
* and regulations, on which the power, opulence, 
* and grandeur of that church eſſentially depended, 
1 would have run the riſk of falling into difcredi | 
19 and contempt, if the pure and rational ſyſtem of 
. morality, contained in the goſpel, had been ex. 
7 hibited, in its native beauty and ſimplicity, to the 
fl view and peruſal of all Chriſtians without diſtinc- 
We tion. Little or no zeal was therefore exerted in 
N amending or improving the doctrines that 1mme- 
bl diately relate to practice. On the contrary, many; 
rf perſons of eminent piety and integrity, in the 
ij communion of Rome, have grievoufly complaint 
* (with what juſtice ſhall be ſhewn in its proper 
i place [s]), that, as ſoon as the Jeſuits had gained 
# an aſcendant in the courts of princes and in tie 
* ſchools of learning, the cauſe of virtue began 
"4 _ viſibly to decline, It has been alleged, more 
„ particularly, that this artful order employed al 
1 the force of their ſubtile diſtinctions to ſap the 
'F foundations of morality, and, in proceſs of time, 
"i opened a àpor to all forts of licentiouſneſs and 
8 iniquity, by the looſe and diſſolute rules of 
9 conduct they propagated as far as their influence 
"i l.] See Cent. XVII. Sect. II. Part I. Chap. I. $ XXXV. BW, 
| BD 
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abettors ventured to expoſe ſome ſpecimens of its 
turpitude to public view, and thus gave occaſion 
to great commotions in ſeveral parts of Europe. 
All the moral writers of the Romiſh church, in. 
this century, may be diſtinguiſhed into three 
claſſes, the. Schoolmen, the Dogmatiſts [t], and the 
Myſtics: The firſt explained, or rather obſcured, 
the virtues and duties of the Chriſtian: life, by: 


ſpeech, and buried:them under an enormous load. 
of arguments and demonſtrations. The ſecond. 
illuſtrated them from the declarations of ſcripture, 


* * 


objects, and habitually: emplay ed in the con tem- 
plation of the divine natura I f 


pontifs brought into the field of controverſy, dur- 


ing this century, was prodigious, and their glaring 
defects are abundantly known. It may be ſaid, 


vith truth, of the moſt of them, that, like many 


warriors of another claſs, they generally loſt ſight 
of all conſiderations, except thoſe of victory and 
plunder. The diſputants, which the order of 


Jeſuits ſent forth in great number againſt the ad- 


verſaries of the church of Rome, ſurpaſſed all the 
reſt in ſubtilty, impudence, and invective. But 
the chief leader and champion of the polemic 


of the college of cardinals, who treated, in ſeveral 


a oy '« * . 


Which it bears in modern language. 


1 


knotty diſtinctions, and unintelligible forms ot 


tribe was ROBERT BRELLARMIxE, 4 Jeſuit, and one 


bulky volumes, of all the controverſits that ſub- 


22H 


extended. This poiſonous doctrine ſpread, indeed, o E 1 0 
its contagion, in a latent manner, during the . 
fxteenth century; but, in the following age, its FA 1. 


— omprmonn—nng 


and the opinions of the ancient doctors. While 
the third placed the whole of morality in the tran- 
quillity of a mind withdrawn from all ſenſible 


the The ſtate of 
religious _ 
controverly. 


- cy 


The 


a 3 a £3 . a of | 3 | WY. ” 
IF [7] The reader will eaſily perceive, by the ſhort account 
of thele three claſſes that is given by Dr. Mosukiu, that the 
vord D-omatif muſt. not be taken An. that magi/erial ſeuſe, 


liſted 


. 8 5 
8 =” 
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4 
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eM x. ſiſted between the proteſtants and the church gf 
82, in. Rome, and whoſe merit as a writer conſiſted, Prin- 
Pan I, cipally, in clearneſs of ſtyle, and a certain copiouſ. 
—— neſs of argument, which ſhewed a rich and fruit. 
ful imagination. This eminent defender of the 
church of Rome aroſe about the concluſion of this 

century, and, on his firſt appearance, all the force 

and attacks of the moſt illuſtrious proteſtant 
doctors were turned againſt him alone. His can- 

dor and plain-dealing expoſed him, however, to 

the cenſures of ſeveral divines of his own commu- 

nion; for he collected, with diligence, the reaſons 

and objections of his adverſaries, and propoſed 

them, for the moſt part, in their full force, with 
integrity and exactneſs. Had he been leſs remark: 

able on account of his fidelity and induſtry ; had 

he taken care to ſelect the weakeſt arguments of 

his antagoniſts, and to render them ſtill weaker, 

by propoſing them 1n an imperfect and unfaithful 

light, his fame would have been much greater 
among the friends of Rome, than it actually is [4], 
The contro- XXX. If we turn our view to the internal ſtate 
Ft ar of the church of Rome, and conſider the reſpectiye 
church of ſentiments, opinions, and manners of its differ. 
On ent members, we ſhall find that, notwithſtanding 
its boafted unity of faith, and its oſtentatious pre- 

tenſions to harmony and concord, it was, in this 

century, and is, at this day, divided and diſtracted 

with diſſentions and conteſts of various kinds, 

The Franciſcans and the Dominicans contend with 
vehemence about ſeveral points of doctrine and 

| diſcipline. The Scotiſts and Thomiſts are at 
eternal war. The biſhops have never ceaſed dif 

puting with the pontif (and the congregations that 

he has inſtituted to maintain his pretenſions) con- 

cerning the origin and limits of his authority and 


[z] See Jo. Fab. Mayer Ecloga de fide Baronii at Beliar- 
mini igſis pontificits dubia, publiſhed at Amſterdam, in Bvo, in 


1693, f * * = . 
* { juriſdiction 


— 
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juriſdiction. The French and Flemings, together Cc EN r. 
with other countries, openly oppoſe the Roman g,c.. III. 
pontif on many occaſions, and refuſe to acknow- Paar 1. 
edge his ſupreme and unlimited dominion in the 
church; while, on the other hand, he ſtill conti- 

nues to encroach upon their privileges, fometimes 

with violence and reſolution, when he can do ſo 

with impunity, at other times with circumſpeCtion 

and prudence, when vigorous" meaſures appear 
dangerous or unneceſſary. The Jeſuits, who, from 

their firſt riſe, had formed the project of dimi- 
niſhing the credit and influence of all the other 

religious orders, uſed their warmeſt endeavours 

to ſhare with the Benedictines and other monaſte- 

ies, which were richly endowed, a part of their 

pulence ; and their endeavours were crowned 

vith ſucceſs. Thus they drewwpon their ſociety 

the indignation and vengeance of the other reli- 

gious communities, and armed againſt it the 

onks of every other denomination ; and, in a 

ore eſpecial manner, the Benedictines and Do- 

inicans, who ſurpaſſed all its enemies in the 

eenneſs and bitterneſs of their reſentment. The 

age of the Benedictines is animated by a painful 

eflection on the poſſeſſions of which they had 

deen deprived ; while the Dominicans contend 

or the honour of their order, the privileges an- 


„„ ôP 7.3 , 


fa. 7% . © 


of 


ted Nexed to it, and the religious tenets by which it is 
ds, {Wiltinguiſhed. Nor are the theological colleges 
i nd ſeminaries of learning more exempt from the 
and ame of controverſy than the clerical and-monaſtic 
at rders; on the contrary, debates concerning almoſt 
i- the doctrines of Chriſtianity are multiplied in 
hat em beyond number, and conducted with little 
on- Noderation. It is true indeed, that all theſe 


onteſts are tempered and managed, by the pru- 
ence and authority of the Roman pontifs, in- 
uch a manner as to prevent their being carried to 
exceſſive height, to a length that might prove 

| 8 "ata © 
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PazrT I. as an eccleſiaſtical body. I ſay tempered and ma. 


22 


The more 
momentous 
controver- 
hies that 
have divided 
the church 
of Reme, 


_ diſputes, mentioned above, they,obſerve a diff 


yond the power, and contrary to the intention, of 


of Trent was aſſembled, controverſies of much 


Theſe controverſies were ſet on foot by the Jeſuitz 
and from ſmall beginnings have increaſed gi: 


the members of the Romiſh church in a manner 
that does not a little endanger its ſtability. While 
the Roman pontifs foment, perhaps, inſtead d 


ſideration. The moſt zealous efforts of artifice 


be, ineffectual. They have not been able. to call 


| bates are carried on, nor to inſpire any ſentiment 
of moderation and mutual forbearance into mind 


% 
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fatal to the church, by deſtroying that phantom 
of external unity that is the ſource of its conſiſten 


naged; for to heal entirely theſe diviſions, and 
calm theſe animoſities, however it may be judge 
an undertaking ; worthy. of one who calls himſelf 
the Vicar of Chriſt, is, nevertheleſs, a work be. 


%% A A feral 
XXXI. Beſides theſe debates of inferior mo- 
ment, which made. only a ſlight breach in the 
tranquillity and union of the church of Kon, 


there aroſe, after the period in which the council 


greater importance, which deſervedly aitradtel 
the attention of Chriſtians of all denominations, 


dually, and gathered ſtrength ; ſo that the flame 
they produced has been. tranſmitted. even to our 
times, and continues, at this very day, to divide 


endeavouring to extinguiſh, the leſs momentous 
rent conduct with reſpect to thoſe now under con- 


and authority are conſtantly employed to calm tit 
contending parties (ſince it appears impoſſible u 
unite and reconcile them), and to diminiſh i 
violence of commotions, which they can ſcarcelf 
ever hope entirely to ſuppreſs. Their efiort 
however have hitherto been, and ſtill continue fl 


the agitation and vehemence with which theſe &: 


Which 
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which are leſs animated by the love of truth, than 
by the ſpirit of faction. 

XXXII. Whoever looks with attention and 
impartiality into theſe controverſies will eaſily per- 
ceive, that there are two parties in the Roman 
church, whoſe notions with reſpe&t both to 
doctrine and diſcipline are extremely different. 
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CEN To 
XVI, 
Ser III. 
PART -$; 
Two general 

claſſes of 
doors in 
the church 
of Rome, 


The Jeſuits, in general, conſidered as a body{w], 
maintain, with the greateſt zeal and obſtinacy, 
the ancient ſyſtem of doctrine and manners, which 
was univerſally adopted in the church before the 
riſe of LurRHER, and which, though abſurd and 
ill-digeſted, has, nevertheleſs, been conſidered as 
highly favourable to the views of Rome, and the 
grandeur of its pontifs. Theſe ſagacious eccle- 
ſiaſtics, whoſe peculiar office it is to watch for 
the ſecurity and defence of the papal throne, are 
fully perſuaded that the authority of the pontifs, 
as well as the opulence, pomp, and grandeur of 
the clergy, depend entirely upon the preſervation 
of the ancient forms of doctrine; and that every 
project that tends either to remove theſe forms, 
or even to correct them, muſt be, in the higheſt 
degree, detrimental to what they call the intereſts 
ff the church, and gradually bring on its ruin. 
Vn the other hand, there are within the pale of 
the Roman church, eſpecially fince the dawn of 
me Reformation, many pious and well-meaning 
en, whoſe eyes have been opened, by the peruſal 
df the inſpired and primitive writers, upon the 
orruptions and defects of the received forms of 
Wtrine and diſcipline. Comparing the dictates 
f primitive Chriſtianity with the vulgar ſyſtem of 
opery, they have found the latter full of enormi- 
les, and have always been deſirous of a Reforma- 


[7 [ww] The Jeſuits are here taken in the general and col- 
tive ſenſe of that denomination ; becauſe there are ſeveral 
viduals of that order, whoſe ſentiments differ from thoſe 
at generally prevail in their community. 


- 
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c EN T, tion (though indeed a partial one, according to 
XVI. their particular fancies), that thus the church 
srer. IH], P ; 
Parr I, . be purified from thoſe unhappy abuſes that 
have given riſe to ſuch fatal diviſions, and fil 
draw upon it the cenſures and reproaches of the 
| heretics. 

The main From theſe oppoſite ways of thinking, aroſe nx 
e bg turally the warmeſt contentions and debates be. 


that divide 
the church tween the Jeſuits and ſeveral doctors of the church 


of Remere- of Rome, Theſe debates may be reduced under 
heads, the ſix following heads; 
Tir ſbje The Firſt ſubject of debate concerns the limit 
of debate. and extent of the power and uriſdiction of the Roma 
pontif. The Jeſuits, with their numerous tribe 

of followers and dependents, all maintain, tha 

the pope is infallible ;—that he is the only viſible] 

ſource of that univerſal and unlimited power 

which CHRIST has granted to the church;—thatal 
biſhops and ſubordinate rulers derive from him 

alone the authority and jquriſdiction with which 

they are inveſted ;—that he is not bound by an 

laws of the church, nor by any decrees of the 
councils that compoſe ; it;—and that he alone f 

the ſupreme law-giver of that ſacred community 

a law-giver whoſe edits and commands it is it 

the higheſt degree criminal to oppoſe or diſobe, 

Such are the ſtrange ſentiments of the Jeſuits 

bur they are very far from being uniyerlal 
adopted. For other doctors of the church « 

Rome hold, on the contrary, that the pope is liabe 

to error ;—that his authority is inferior to that0 

a general council that he is bound to obey, th 
commands of the church, and its laws, as the 

are enacted in the councils that repreſent it ti 

theſe councils have a right to depoſe him fiui 

the papal chair, when he abuſes, in a Hlagral 
manner, the dignity and prerogatives with whud 

he is intruſted ;—and that, in conſequence 0 


theſe principles, the bihunaand other inte bs 
| rulel 
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rulers and doctors derive the authority that is an- 
nexed to their reſpective dignities, not from the 
Roman pontif, but from CarisrT himſelf. T 
XXXIII. The exieut and prerogatives of the 
church form the ſecond ſubject of debate. The Je- 
ſuits and their adherents ſtretch out its borders 
far and wide. They comprehend within its large 
circuit, not only many who live ſeparate from the 


heritance of eternal ſalvation to nations that have 

not the leaſt knowledge of the. Chriſtian religion, 

or of its divine author, and conſider as true mem 
bers of the church open tranſgreſſors which profeſs 
its doctrines. But the adverſaries of the Jeſuits 
reduce within narrower limits the kingdom of 
CyzisT, and not only exclude from all hope of 
alvation thoſe who are not within the pale of the 

church of Rome, but alſo thoſe who, though they 
lire within its external communion, yet diſhonour 
their profeſſion by a vicious and profligate courſe 
of life. The Jeſuits, moreover, not to mention 

other differences of leſs moment, aſſert, that the 
church can never pronounce an erroneous or 


or points of dofirine Ly]; while the adverſe party 


x] They were accuſed at Spoleto, in the year 1653, of 
having maintained, in their public iniiruRions there, the pro- 
dability of the ſalvation of many heretics. See Le CLeRc, 
blioth Univer. et Hiftorique, tom. xiv. p. 320. 
i [3] This diſtinction, with reſpect to the obje&s of infal- 
ibility, was chiefly owing to the following hiſtorical circum- 


This condemnation occaſioned the two following queſtions: 
„ Whether or no theſe propoſitions were erroneous? This 
i the queſtion de jure, i e. as the tranſlator has rendered 
the queſtion relating to doctrine. 2d, Whether or no theſe 
"Wpoltions were really taught by Janstnivs ? This was the 
telion Je facto, i. e. relating to the matter of fact. The 
durch was ſuppoſed, by ſome, infallible only in deciding 
zellions of the former kind. 5 


Q 2 | declare, 


ance: Pope InNocenT X. condemned five propoſitions, drawn 
tom the famous book of JansEnivus, entitled, Augn/tinus, . 
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communion of Rome [x], but even extend the in- 


* 


unjuſt deciſion, either relating to matters of fat, 


* 
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SECT. III. 
PanmT 1. 


The third 


ſubject of 
debate. i7 


corruption 1t has produced in our internal frame, 


divine grace, together with thoſe that concern or 
ginal fin, the natural power of man to obey the 


_ thoſe eternal decrees that have for their object the 
ſalvation of men. The Dominicans, Auguſtins, 
and Janſeniſts, with ſeveral other doctors of the 


the impulſe of divine grace cannot be oppaſed al 
reſiſted ;—that there are no remains of purity o 


eternal decrees of God, relating to the ſal vation d 
men, are neither founded upon, nor attended fr 
with, any condition whatſoever ;—that God wil L 


human nature 18 far from being deprived of al 
power of doing good ;—that the ſuccours of grit 
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not ſecured againſt all poſſibility of erring. 
XXXIV. The third claſs of controverſies, tha 

divides the church of Rome, comprehends the de. 

bates relating to the nature, efficacy, and neceſſity i 


laws of God, and the nature and foundation of 


church, adopt the following propoſitions ; Tha 


goodneſs in human nature ſince its fall;—that the 


the ſatvition of all mankind; and feveral other ci 


tenets that are connected with theſe. The Jeſuits fie 
maintain, on the contrary, that the natural dom. d 


nion of fin in the human mind, and the hidden 


are leſs univerſal and dreadful than they are repre- 
ſented by the doors now mentioned; ro 


are adminiſtered to al! mankind in a meaſure uf 


4. 

cient to lead them to eternal life and ſalvation; 55 
that the operations of grace offer no violence I cc! 
the faculties and powers of nature, and therefor A 
may be re/jj/ed;—and that God from all ererniy 0 
has appointed everlaſting rewards and puniſhme nu mol 
as the portion of men in a future world, not by al . t 
abſolute, arbitrary, and unconditional decree, butil * 
conſequence of that divine and unlimited preſciniſ p.; 
by which he foreſaw the a#1ons, merits, and chi ik 
ol 


ratters of every individual, 


XXXV. Th 
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XXXV. The fourth head, in this diviſion of e Ew T, 
the controverſies that deſtroy the pretended unity 5 , in. 
of the church of Rome, contains various ſubjects Parr 1. 
of debate, relative to dofirines of morality and rules Su 
of practice, which it would be both tedious and ſubjee of 
foreign from our purpoſe to enumerate in a cir- e. 
cumſtantial manner; though it may not be im- 
proper to touch lightly the firſt principles of this 
endleſs controverſy EJ. Tl 
The Jeſuits and their followers have inculcated 
a very ſtrange doctrine with reſpect to the motives 
that determine the moral conduct and actions of 
men. They repreſent it as a matter of perfect 
indifference from what motives men obey the 
laws of God, provided theſe laws are really obeyed; 
and maintain, that the ſervice of thoſe who obey 
from the fear of puniſhment is as agreeable to the 
Deity, as thoſe actions which proceed from a prin- 
ciple of love to him and to his laws, This deci- 
ſion excites the horror of the greateſt part of the 


doftors of the Roman church, who affirm, that no 


z] No author has given a more accurate, preciſe, and 
Clear enumeration of the objedtiods that have been made to the 
moral doctrine of the Jeſuits, and the reproaches that have 
been cat on their rules of life; and none at the ſame time 
has defeaded their cauſe with more art and dexterity, than the 
eloquent and ingenious GaBRIEL DaNtiEL (a famous member 
of their order), in a piece, entitled, Entreriens de Cleandre et 
a Eudoxe, This dialogue is to be found in the firit volume of 
bis Opuſcules, p. 351. and was deligned as an arſ{wer to the 
celebrated Provincial Letters of PasCal, which did more real 
pejudice to the ſociety of the Jeſuits than can be well ima- 
piced, and expoſed their looſe ad perfidious ſyfem of morals 
with the greateſt fidelity and perſpicuity, embellithed by the 
moſt exquiſite ſtrokes of humour and rony. Father DaxiEr, 
in the piece above mentioned, treats with great acuteneſs the 
iamou- doctrine of probability, v. 351; the method of directing 
our inlentions, p. 563 equivocation and mental reſervation, 
p. 502; fins of ignerance and oblivion, p. 719 and it mult be 
acknowledged, that, if the cauſe of the jeſuits were ſuſcepti- 
ble of defence. or plaufibility, it has found in this writer an 
able and dexterous champion, | 
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CENT. acts of obedience, that do not proceed from the 
ster. 111, love of God, can be acceptable to that pure and 
PazrT LT. holy Being, Nor is the doctrine of the Jeſuit, 
only chargeable with the corrupt tenets already 
mentioned, They maintain farther, that a man 

never ſins, properly ſpeaking, but when he tran: 

greſſeth a divine law, which is ha known to him, 

which is preſent to his mind while he acts, and of 

which he underſtands the true meaning and intent, 

And they conclude from hence, that, in ftrif 
juſtice, the conduct of that tranſgreſſor cannot be 

looked upon as criminal, who is either ignorant 

of the law, or is in doubt about its true ſignifica. 

tion, or loſes ſight of it, through forgetfulneſs, at 

the time that he violates it. From theſe propoſi- 

tions they deduce the famous doctrines of proba. 

bility and philsſcphical fin, that have caſt an eternal 

| reproach upon the ſchools of the Jeſuits [2]. Ther 
adverſaries behold theſe pernicious tenets with the 

_ utmoſt abhorrence, and aſſert that neither igno- 

Trance, nor forgetfulneſs of the law, nor the doubts 

that may be entertained with reſpect to its ſignif- 

cation, will be admitted as ſufficient to juſtify 
tranſgreſſors before the tribunal of God. This 

conteſt, about the main and fundamental points 

of morality, has given riſe to a great variety of 

debates concerning the duties we owe to God, out 


(> [a] The doctrine of probability conſiſts in this: That a 
opinion or precept may le followed with a good conſcience, when it 
is inculcated by four, or three, or two, nay emen by one doctor of 
any conſiderable reputation, even though it be contrary to the judge 
ment of him that follows it, and even of bim that recommends il. 
This doctrine rendered the Jeſuits capable of accommodating 
themſelves to all the different paſſions of men, and to perſons 
of all tempers and characters, from the moſt auſtere to the 

moſt licentious. Philoſophicul ſin, according to the Jeſuits doc 
trine, 7s an adtion, or courſe of actions, that is repugnant 10 zh 
aittates of reaſon, and yet not offenſive to the Deity, See a fuller 
account of theſe two odious doctrines in the following partof 
| this work, Cent. XVII. Set. II. Part I. Chap, I. $ XXXV. 

' and ig the author's and tranſlator's notes. 4 8 
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neighbour, and ourſelyes; and produced two ſects 
of moral doctors, whoſe animoſities and diviſions 
have miſerably rent the church of Rome in all 
parts of the world, and involved i in the greateſt 
perplexities. 

XXXVI. The adminiſtration of the ſacraments, 
eſpecially thoſe of penence and the eucbariſt, forms 


the F/tþ ſubje& of controverſy in the church of 


Rome. The Jeſuits and many other doctors are 
of opinion, that the ſalutary effects of the ſacra- 


ments are produced by their intrinſic virtue and 
immediate operation [b] upon the mind at the time 


they are adminiſtered, and that conſequently it 
requires bur little preparation to receive them to 
edification and comfort; nor do they think that 


God requires a mind adorned with inward purity, 


and a heart animated with divine love, in order to 
the obtaining of the ends and purpoſes of theſe 
religious inſtitutions. And hence it is, that, ac- 


cordin g to their doctrine, the prieſts are empowered 


to give immediate abſolution to all ſuch as con- 
eſs their tranſgreſſions and crimes, and afterwards 
to admit them to the uſe of the ſacraments. But 
ſuch ſentiments are rejected with indignation by 
all thoſe of the Romiſh communion Who! have the 
progreſs of vital and practical religion truly; at 


[o] This is the only expreſſion that occurred to the 


tranſlator, as proper to render the true ſenſe of that phraſe of 
the ſcholaſtic divines, who ſay, that the ſacraments: produce 
their effect oper operato. The Jeſuits and Dominicans main- 
tain, that the facraments have in themſelves an inftr -umental and 
Acient power, by virtue of which they work in the foul (in- 
dependently on its previous preparation or propenſities) a dif- 


poſition to receive the divine-grice; and this is what is com- 


monly called the opus operalum of the ſacraments. Thus, ac- 
cording to their doctrine, neither knowledge, wiſdom, humi- 
lity, faith, nor devotion, arc neceſſary to the efficacy of the 
ſacraments, whoſe victorious energy nothing but a mortal fin 
can reſiſt. See Dr. CouvrtkrayeR's Tranſlation of Paul 
Sak?1's Hiſtory of the Council of Ti rent, tom. 1. livr. ii. p. 423» 
424. edit, Amſterdam." *. 
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e xn r. heart. Theſe look upon it as the duty of the 
87 cs, Il. Clergy to uſe the greateſt diligence and aſſiduity. 
Parr I. in examining the characters, tempers, and actions 
— of thoſe who demand abſolution and the uſe of the 
| ſacraments, before they grant their requeſts; 
fince, in their ſenſe of things, the real benefits of 
theſe inſtitutions can extend to thoſe only whoſe 
hearts are carefully purged from the corruptions 
of iniquity, and filled with that divine love tha 
caſteth out fear. Hence aroſe that famous diſpute 
in the church of Rome, concerning a frequent q. 
roach to the boly communion, which was carried on 
with ſuch warmth in the laſt century, between the 
Jeſuits and the Janſeniſts, with ARNAULD [c. at 
the head of the latter, and has been renewed in 
our times by the Jeſuit Pfiehox, who thereby in- 
curred the indignation of the greateſt part of the | 
French biſhops [4], The frequent celebration of 
the Lord's ſupper 1s one of the main duties, which 
the Jeſuits recommend with peculiar earneſtne⸗ 
to thoſe who are under their ſpiritual direction, 
repreſenting it as the moſt certain and infallible 
method of appeaſing the Deity, and obtaining 
from him the entire remiſſion of their ſins and 
tranſgreſſions, This manner of proceeding the 
Janſeniſts cenſure with their uſual ſeverity ; and 
it is alſo condemned by many other learned and 
pious doftors of the Romiſh communion, who 
reject that intrinſic virtue and efficient operation that 
is attributed to the ſacraments, and wiſely main- 
tain, that the receiving the ſacrament of the Lord's Wl fo 
ſupper can be profitable to thoſe only whoſe minds IM nc 
are prepared, by faith, repentance, and the loys Cl 
of God, for that ſolemn ſervice, di 


[e] Anvayty pobiithod, on this occaſion, his famous book gi. 
concerning the Practice of communicating frequently. "The all 
| F rench title is, Trait“ de la freguente Communion. | 

[4] See Journal Univerſel, tom, xiii. p. 148. tom. 2. 
pi 363. toni. XVI. p. 124. In 
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of the Romiſh doctors, who have the progreſs of 
religion truly at heart, look upon 1t as expedient, 


and even neceſſary, to ſow the ſeeds of divine 


truth in the mind, in the tender and flexible ſtate 
of infancy, when it is moſt ſuſceptible of good 
impreſſions, and to give it by degrees, according 
to the meaſure of its capacity, a full and accurate 
knowledge of the doctrines and duties of religion. 
Others, who have a greater zeal for the intereſts 


bers, recommend a devout ignorance to ſuch as 
ſubmit to their direction, and think a Chriſtian 
ſufficiently inſtructed when he has learned to 
yield a blind and unlimited obedience to the 


that nothing can be ſo profitable and inſtructive to 


they ſhould be tranſlated into the vulgar tongue 


from the ſatisfaction of conſulting the ſacred 
oracles of truth, and look upon all vernacular 


of a pernicious tendency. They accordingly 
maintain, that it ought only to be publiſhed in 


of the church than the improvement of its mem 


orders of the church. The former are of opinion, 


Chriſtians as the ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures, 
and conſequently judge it highly expedient that 


of each country. The latter exclude the people 
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tranſlations of the Bible as dangerous, and even 


a learned language, to prevent its inſtructions 


from becoming familiar to the multitude. The 
former compoſe pious and inſtructive books to 


nouriſh a ſpirit of - devotion in the minds of 


Chriſtians, to enlighten their ignorance, and 
diſpel their errors; they illuſtrate and explain 
the public prayers and the ſolemn acts of 'reli- 
gion in the language of the people, and exhort 
all, who attend to their inſtructions, to peruſe 
conſtantly theſe pious productions, in order to 


{mproye their knowledge, purify their affections, 


and 
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The Atpotes 
carried on 
with Baius 
concerning 
grace, Sc. 


poſed and refuted, are enumerated by Dominick Coloni, 
2 French Jeſuit, in a work publiſhed, in 1735, under the fi. 


actions, original ſin, and predeſtination, "R 


verſies that divide the church of Rome, may be confirmed, il. 


avec des notes critiques, This writer is led into many abſurd: 
to the cauſe and tenets of his order. His book, however, is d 


uſe in pointing out the various controverſies that perplex aol ſay 
divide the church of Rome, It was condemned by the Jae WW 


This new'edition appeared at Antwerp in the year 175 2, under gt 


 Faworiſent le Janſeniſine, d Anvres chez. J. B. Verduſſin, Aal 


: controverſy here mentioned. 1 t muſt be obſerved, at the . 
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and to learn the method of worſhipping the Dein 
in a rational and acceptable manner. All this 
however, is highly diſpleaſing to the latter kin 
of doctors, who are always apprehenſive, that ths 
blind obedience and implicit ſubmiſſion of the 
people will diminiſh in proportion as their view 
are enlarged, and their knowledge increaſed [2], 
XXXVII.. All the controverſies that hay 
been here mentioned did not break out at the 
ſame time. The diſputes concerning divine 
grace, the natural power of man to perform god 


8 The account here given of the more momentous contro 


luſtrated, and enlarged, by conſulting a multitude of book 
publiſhed't in the laſt and preſent centuries, eſpecially in Frau 
and Flanders, by Janſenitts, Dominicans, Jeſuits, and othen, 
All the produQions, in which the doctrine and precepts of the 
Jeſuits, and the other creatures of the Roman pontif, are op: 


lowing title: Bibliotheque Janſeniſte, ou Catalogue Alphihe 
tique des principaux livres Fanſeniſtes, ou ſuſpecti de "Fanſeniſm, 


ties by his extravagant attachment to the Roman pontif, aud 


pope BEN EDI XIV.; but was, nevertheleſs, republiſhed i 
a new form, with ſome change in the title, and additions 
that ſwelled it from one octavo volume to four of the ſame my It 


the following title Dictionnaire des lires Jab r, o gan 


it mult be acknowledged, that it is extremely uſeful, in ſhev- 
ing the inteſtine divitons of the church, the particular cot- 
teſts that divide its doctors, the religious tenets of the ſeſaith 
and the numerous productions that relate to the fix heads d 


”# 
* 
* 


* See a particular account of this wn and ſcandalous work in tl 

firſt and ſecond volumes of the Bibliotheque des Sciences er der Beaux 45 
printed at at the Hague. 

hai 
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have been ranged under the third claſs, were pub- © 101 r. 
licly carried on in the century of which we are 8, er. iu. 
now writing. The others were conducted with Pan 7, I. 
more ſecrecy and reſerve, and did not come 
forth to public view before the following age. 
Nor will this appear at all ſurpriſing to thoſe who 
conſider that the controverſies concerning grace 


and free will, which had been ſet in motion by 


+ Lorne, were neither accurately examined, nor 
e peremptorily decided, in the church of Rome, but 
ere rather arcfully ſuſpended and huſhed into 
<Wilence, The ſentiments of LurHEN were indeed 

condemned ; but no fixed and perſpicuous rule of 
W. faith, with reſpect to theſe diſputed points, was 
1 ſubſtituted in their place. The deciſions of St. 


AvcusTrN were ſolemnly approved; but the 
difference between. theſe deciſions and the ſenti- 
ments of LurHER were never clearly explained. F- 
The firſt riſe of this fatal controverſy was owing 
g. to the zeal of Micnas. Baivs, a doctor in the 
. WM univerſity of Loyvain, equally remarkable on ac- 
count of the warmth of his piety and the extent 
of his learning, This eminent divine, hke the 
bother followers of Audusrix, had an invincible 
al Waverſion to that contentious, ſubtile, and intricate 
ae manner of teaching theology, that had long pre- 
vailed in the ſchools ; and under the auſpicious 
name of that famous prelate, who was his darling 
nd Wourde, he had the courage or temerity to condemn 
and cenſure, in an open and public manner, the 
gen renets commonly received in the church of Rome, 
on in relation to the natural powers of man, and the 
merit of good works, This bold ſtep drew upon 
Balus the indignation of ſome of his academical 
colleagues, and the heavy cenſures of ſeveral 
Franciſcan monks. Whether the Jeſuits imme- 
Uately Joined in this oppoſition, and aay be 
reckoned among the firſt accuſers of Batrvus, is a 
matter unknown, or, at moſt, uncertain; but it 
18 
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C K 7 T. is unqueſtionably evident and certain, that, eye 
S2 8 T. III. at the riſe of this controverſy, they abhorred the 
par 1. principal tenets of Baus, which he had taken 
— from AvcvusrTIyn, and adopted as his own. In the 


year 1567, this doctor was accuſed at the coun 
of Rome, and ſeventy-/ix propuſitions, drawn from 
his writings, were condemned by pope Pius V, 
in a circular letter expreſsly compoſed for that 
purpoſe. This condemnation, however, wa 
iſſued out in an artful and inſidious manner, without 
any mention being made of the name of the au- 


thor; for the fatal conſequences that had ariſen 


from the raſh and inconſiderate meaſures em- 
ployed by the court of Rome againſt LuTars, 
were too freſh in the remembrance of the prudent 
pontif to permit his falling into new blunders of 
the ſame nature. The thunder of excommunica- 
tion was therefore ſuppreſſed by the dictates of 
prudence, and the perſon and functions of Baivs 


were ſpared, while his tenets were cenſured. 
About thirteen years after this tranſaction, Grt- 


cory XIII. complied ſo far with the importunate 
ſolicitations of a Jeſuit, named ToLET, as to re- 


inforce the ſentence of Pius V., by a new con- 


demnation of the opinions of the Flemiſh doctor. 


Baus ſubmitted to this new ſentence, either from 
an apprehenſion that it would be followed by 


ſeverer proceedings in caſe of reſiſtance, or, 
which is more probable, on account of the ambi- 
guity that reigned in the papal edict, and the 
vague and confuſed manner in which the ob- 


noxious propoſitions were therein expreſſed, But 
his example, in this reſpect, was not followed Of 
the other doctors who had formed their theolog!- 


cal ſyſtem upon that of Avcusrin [f]; and, 
| | | „ 


Il See, for an account of the Ciſputes relating to Balu, 
the works of that author, publiſhed in 4to at Cologn, in r6g6, 
particularly the ſecond part, or appendix, entitled, Baia 

| | il 


R - c La Xo. 
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even, at this day, many divines of the Romiſh © x N r. 
communion, and particularly the Janſeniſts, de- 5 in. 
clare openly that Barvs was unjuſtly treated, and PH 1, 
that the two edicts of Pros and Grzcory, men- 
tioned above, are abſolutely deſtitute of all autho- 
rity, and have never been received as laws of the 


church [g]. 


XXXIX. Be that as it may, it is at leaſt cer- Si h. 


tain, that the doctrine of Auousix, with reſpect T-faits, Le. 
to the nature and operations of divine grace, loſt pram. 
none of its credit in conſequence of theſe edicts, 
but was embraced and propagated, with the ſame 

zeal as formerly, throughout all the Belgic pro- 

vinces, and more eſpecially in the two flouriſhing 
univerſities of Louvain and Youay. This appeared 

very ſoon after, when two Jeſuits, named Less1vs 

and HameDprvs, ventured to repreſent the doctrine 

of predeſtination in a manner different from that 

in which it appears in the writings of AvcusTin: 

For the ſentiments of theſe Jeſuits were publicly 
condemned by the doctors of Louvain in the year 

1587, and by thoſe of Douay the year following. 

The biſhops of the Low-Countries were diſpoſed 

to follow the example of theſe two univerſities, 

and had already deliberated about aſſembling a 
provincial council for this purpoſe, when the 
Roman pontif SixTus V., ſuſpended - their pro- 
ceedings by the interpoſition of his authority, and 
declared, that the cognizance and deciſion of reli- 

gious controverſies belonged only to the vicar of 
CHRIST, reſiding at Rome. But this cunning 


ſeu Scripta, que controverſras ſpectant occaſione ſententiarum Bati 
exortas,—BAaYLE's Difion, at the articies B-1Us, in which 
there is an ample and circumſtantial account of theſe diſputes. 
Du Pin, Bibliotheque des Auteurs Eccliſiaſtigues, tom. xvi. 
p. 144.—Hi/toire de la Compagnie de Feſus, tom. ili. p. 161. 

2] This is demonſtrat-:d fully by an anonymous writer, in 
a piece, entitled, Di//ertation ſur les Bulles contre Baius, ou lon 
montre qu elles ne font pas reguei par Þ Egiije, and publiſted in 
wo volumes Svo, at Urrecht, in the year 1757, | 


Vicar, 
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CEN T. vicar, whoſe fagacity, prudence, and knowledge 
334 1ir, of men and things, never failed him in tranſactiom 
PazrT L of this nature, wiſely avoided making uſe of the 
privilege he claimed with ſuch confidence, that he 
might not inflame the diviſions and animoſitieg 
that were already ſubſiſting. And accordingly, 
in the year 1588, this conteſt was finiſhed, and 

the ſtorm laid in ſuch a manner, as that the coh- 

_ tending parties were left in the quiet poſſeſſion of 

their reſpective opinions, and ſolemnly, Prohibited 

from diſputing, either in public or in private, 

upon the intricate points that had excited their 
divifions. Had the ſucceeding ponrits, inſtead 

of aſſuming the character of judges in this ambi- 

guous and difficult controverſy, imitated. the 
Prudence of Sixrus V., and impoſed ſilence on 

the litigious doctors, who renewed afterwards the 

debates: concerning divine grace, the tranquillity 

and unity of the church of Rome would not have . 

been interrupted by ſuch violent diviſions as rage ot 

at preſent in its boſom [. th 
..  Theconve- | "NB, The Roman, church had ſcarcely perceived fr 
dhe Roll- the fruits of that calm, which the prudence of 
_niſts, Sixrus had reſtored, by ſuppreſſing, inſtead of WM 2; 
deciding, the late controverſies, when new com- 
motions, of the ſame nature, but of a much more WF 
terrible aſpect, aroſe to diſturb its tranquillity. Wl ;, 

| Thele were occaſioned by Lewis Morina [i], 1 Wi 

Spaniſh 


9 


| 


[50 See 1 Hi 8 des deux Ciofures de Louvain & d IF 

| Douay, par M. GER, 1688, in 8yo, The famous Pes is 
 QuextL was the author of this apology, if we may give cie- c 
dit to the writer of a book, entitled, Catechiſine  Hiſtoriqut u In 
Dogmatigue Jur les Conteſtations de PEgl, Je, tom. i. p. 10% His 


See an account of this controverſy in a piece, entitled Me WW 
mmoires pour ſervir a Þ Hiſtoire des Controwerſes dans Þ Egliſe F. 
maine ſur la Predęſtinalion et fur la Grace; this curious piece h l 
to be found in the fourteenth tome of LE CLERC's Biblict beni ber 
Univer/elle H Horigue. the 


{i] From this Spaniſh doctor's name proceeded the well tha 


Known e of Molinifts, by which — Rom boi 
* A | 


* 
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vine grace were entirely conſiſtent with the freedom 
of human will [K], and who introduced a new kind 
of hypotheſis, to remove the difficulties attending 
the docttines of predeſtination and liberty, and to 
reconcile the jarring opinions of Auguſtinians, 
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Spaniſh Jeſuit, profeſſor | of divinity in the uni- © E Ly . 
verſity of Ebora in Portugal, who, in the year 1588, ser. in, 
publithed a book to ſhew that the operations of di- Parr b 


— — 


Thomiſts, Semi-Pelagians, and other contentious 


| divines [/]. This attempt of the ſubtile Spaniſh 
doctor was ſo offenſive to the Dominicans, who 
' WY followed St. THomMas as their theological guide, 
dr they ſounded, throughout the whole king 
dom of Spain, the alarm of hereſy, and accuſed 
„e Jeſuits of endeavouring to renew the errors of 
ends. This alarm was followed by great 
_— 00s, eee 
* a general flame, when CLEMENT Vile in 
e tholics are diſtingufſned, who ſeem to incline to the doctrines 
It of grace and Free- abiil, that are maintained in oppoſition to 


thole of AuGusSTINE, Many however, who differ widely 
ed WH from. che ſentiments of MoLina, are unjuſtly ranked in the 
claſs of Moliniſts. F 
0 ) The title of this famous book is as follows: Liberi Ar- 
of bitrii Concordia cum Cratiæ dinis, aivina prſcientia, providen- 
n- tia, bredeftinatione et reprobatione, auctore Lud, Molina, This 


w_ book was Rrſt publiſhed at Liſbon, in ſolio, in the year 1588. 


Afterwards, with additions, and in 4t0, at Antwerp, Lyons, 
Venice, and other places, in 1595 —A third edition, ſtill far- 
ther augmented, was publiſhed at Antwerp in 1609. 


to eternal glory was founded upon a previous knowledge and 


hoſe operation theſe merits are derived, is not efficaciovs by 
us owa 1ntrinkc power only, but alſo by the conſent of our 
on will, and becauſe it is adminiſtered in thoſe circumſtances 


15 in which the Deity, by that branch of his knowledge, which 
11 8 called Scientia Media, foreſees that itz will be efficacious. 


Lhe kind of preſcience, denominated in the ſchool Scientia 
Media, is that foreknowledge of future contingents, that ariſes 
from an acquaintance with the nature and faculties of rational 


_ beings, of the circumftarces in which they ſhall be played, pf 
val the objects that ſhall be preſented to them, and of the influence 
8 (WH theſe circumflances and object mult have on their actions. 


., the 


IF [7] Moine affirmed, that the Degree of predeſtination 


conſideration of the merits of the elect; that the grace, from 


— 


. 
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16 III. 
PART J. 


The con- 
ꝑre gation of 


aids. 


event was far from being erb to ſuch 
pleaſing hopes. The Dominicans, who had long 


4 be Hi 7 of the Roman or Latin Churdd, 


the year 1594, impoſed filence on the enten 
parties, promiſing that he himſelf would examine 
with care and diligence every thing relating u 
this new debate, in otter to decide it in ſuch 4 
manner as might tend to promote the cauſe of 
truth, and the f peace of the church. 

XIII. The pontif was perſuaded that theſ⸗ 
gentle remedies would ſoon remove the dileafe, 
and that, through length of time, theſe heats and 
animoſities would undoubtedly ſubſide. But the 


foſtered a deep-footed and invincible hatred 


_ againſt the Jeſuits, having now a favourable op- 


debate, which was the efficacy of the aids and 


for the deciſion of this controverſy, And thu 


fat as preſident in this aſſembly, which was com- 


portunity of venting their indignation, exhauſted 
their furious zeal againſt the dectrine of MorLina, f 
notwithſtanding the pacific orders of the papal 


edit, They fatigued inceſſantly the Spaniſh G 


monarch, Pritie II., and the Roman pontif, 
CLiemint VIII., with their importunate clamours 
until at length the latter found himſelf under a 
neceſſity of aſſembling at Rome a ſort of council 


commenced, about the beginning of the yen 
1598, thoſe famous deliberations concerning the 
conteſts of the Jeſuits and Dominicans, which 
were held in what was called the congregation 
auxiliis, or of aids. This congregation was { 
denominated on account of the principal point in 


ſuccours of divine grace, and its conſultation 
were directed by Lewis Maprus!, biſhop d 
Trent, and one of the college of cardinals, wid 


poſed beſides of three biſhops and ſeven divine 
choſen out of ſo many different orders. The fe. 
maining part of this century was wholly employed 
by theſe ſpiritual judges in hearing and weighing 
the: arguments alleged in favour of their reſpecti 

Mey opinion 
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opinions by the contending parties [m]. The cf N r. 
Dominicans maintained, with the greateſt obſti- 13 . 
nacy, the doctrine of their patron St. THouAs, Parr I. 
as alone conformable to truth. The Jeſuits, on 
the other hand, though they did not adopt the 
religious tenets of Mol ix A, thought the honour 
of their order concerned in this controverſy, on 
account of the oppoſition ſo publicly made to one 
of its members, and conſequently uſed their ut- 
moſt endeavours to have the Spaniſh doctor ac- 


WH quitted of the charge of Pelagianiſm, and declared 
free from any errors of moment. In this they 
( WY ated according to the true Monaſtic ſpirit, which 
0 n] The hiſtory and tranſactions of this Congregation are re- 
5 ated and illuſtrated by ſeveral wifters of different complexions, 
4 by Jeſuits, Dominicans, and Janſeniſts. HY acinTH SERRI, 
4 a Dominican, publiſhed, under the feigned name of Avcus- 
ln TiN LE BLANC, in the year 1700, at Louvain, a work en- 
if, titled, Hiſtoria Congregationum de auxiliis Gratie diving ; which 


was anſwered by another hiſtory of theſe debates compoſed by 
Liv. dE MEYER, a ſeſuit, who aſſumed the name of Tn OD. 
Ei EUTHERIVUS, in order to lie concealed from public view, 
and whoſe book is entitled, Hiſtoria Controverfiarum de Gratiæ 
divine auxiliis, The Dominicans alſo publiſhed the 42a con- 
gregationum et diſputationum, que coram CLEMENTE VIII., er 
Paulo V., de auxiliis divinze Gratiæ ſunt celebrate, a work 
compoſed by THOMAS De LEMos, a ſubtile monk of their or- 


ch Wider, who, in this very congregation, had defended with great 
n 4: epplauſe the glory of St, Thom xs againit the Jeſuits. —Amidft 
« 80 theſe jarring accounts, a man muſt be endowed with a ſuper- 
* natural ſagacity to come at the truth. For acts are oppoſed to 


alls, teſtimony to teſtimony, and narration to narration. It 


and $ therefore as yet a matter of doubt, which the court of Rome 
ion oured moſt on this occaſion, the Jeſuits or the Domini- 
Ain, and which of theſe two parties defended their cauſe with 
p te moſt dexterity and ſucceſs. There is alſo a hiſtory of theſe 
wil Wcbates Written in French, which was publiſhed, in 8vo, at 
com ain, in the year 1702, under the following title; Hiſtoire 
vines Congregations de auxiliis, par un Docteur de la Faculté de Theo- 


die de Paris, This hiſtorian, though he be neither deſtitute 
f learning nor elegance, being nevertheleſs a flaming Janſe- 
it, diſcovers throughout his enmity againſt the Jeſuits, and 
Elates all things in a manner that favours the cauſe of the 
bominicans. R | | 


Vor, IV. . leads 
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Rites and 
ceremonies. 


The Hzſury of the Roman or Latin Church. 


leads each order to reſent the affronts that are of. 


fered to any of its members, as if they had been 
caſt upon the whole community, and to maintain, 
at all adventures, the cauſe of every individual 
monk, as if the intereſts of the foctety were in- 
yolved in it. OL e f 
XLII. Notwithſtanding the zealous attempts 
that were made, by ſeveral perſons of eminent 
piety, to reſtore the inſtitutions of public worſhip 
to their primitive ſimplicity, the multitude. of 
vain and uſeleſs ceremonies ſtill remained in the 
church; nor did the pontifs judge it proper to 
diminiſh that pomp and ſhew, that gave the mi- 
niſters of religion a great, though ill-acquired, 
influence on the minds of the people. Beſides 


theſe ceremonies, many popular cuſtoms and in- 
ventions, which were multiplied by the clergy, 


and were either entirely abſurd or groſsly ſuperſti- 


tious, called loudly for redreſs; and, indeed, the 


council of Trent ſeemed diſpoſed to correct theſe 
abuſes, and prevent their farther growth. But 
this good deſign was never carried into execu- 


tion; it was abandoned, either through the cor- 
rupt prudence of the pope and clergy, who looked 
upon every check given to ſuperſtition as an 
attempt to diminiſh their authority, or through 


their criminal negligence about every, thing that 


tended to promote the true intereſts of religion. 
Hence it happens, that in "thoſe countries where 


there are few proteſtants, and conſequently where 
the church of Rome is in no danger of loſing its 
credit and influence from the proximity and at- 
tempts of theſe pretended heretics, ſuperſtition 


reigns with unlimited extravagance and abſurdit). 


Such is the caſe in Taly, Spain, and Portugal, 
where the feeble glimmerings of Chriſtianity, that 


yet remain, are overwhelmed and obſcured by an 


enormous multitude of ridiculous ceremonies, and 
abſurd, fantaſtic, and unaccountable rites; # 


that 
8 
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that a perſon who arrives in any of theſe countries, e E N r. 


a «Mn XVI. 
after having paſſed through other nations even of +, in. 


the Romiſh - communion, is immediately ſtruck Paz 1. 


with the change, and thinks himſelf tranſported 


into the thickeſt darkneſs, into the moſt gloomy 
retreats of ſuperſtition [#]. Nor, indeed, are 
even thoſe countries, whom the neighbourhood 
of the proteſtants, and a more free and liberal turn 
of mind have rendered ſomewhat leſs abſurd, en- 
tirely exempt from the dominion of ſuperſtition, 
and the ſolemn fooleries that always attend it; 
for the religion of Rome, in its beſt form, and in 


| thoſe places where its external worſhip is the leaſt 


ſhocking, is certainly loaded with rites and ob- 
ſervances that are highly offenſive to ſound reaſon. 
If, from this general view of things, we deſcend 
to a more circumſtantial conſideration of the in- 
numerable abuſes that are eſtabliſhed in the diſci- 
pline of that church ; if we attend to the pious, 
or rather impious, frauds which are impoled, 
with impunity, upon the deluded multitude, in 


many places; if we paſs in review the corruption 


of the clergy, the ignorance of the people, the 
devout farces that are acted in the ceremonies of 
public worſhip, and the inſipid jargon and trifling 
rhetoric that prevail in the diſcourſes of the 
Roman-catholic preachers; if we weigh all theſe 
things maturely, we ſhall find, that they have 


[2] It is well known that the French, who travel into 7aly, 
employ the whole force of their wit and raillery in rendering 
nidiculous the monſtrous ſuperſtition of the Italians. The 
Italians, in their turn, look upon the French that viſit their 
country as totally deſtitute of all principles of religion. This 
is evidently the caſe, as we learn from the teſtimony of many 
writers, and particularly from that of Father LABAT, in his 
Voyages en Italie ot en Eſpagne, This agreeable Dominican lets 
no opportunity eſcape of cenſoring and expoling the ſuperſti- 
tion of the Spaniards and Italians; nor does he pretend to 
deny that his countrymen, and even he himſelf, paſſed for 
impious libertines in the opinion of theſe bigots. 


R 2 | little 
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Srer. III. 
PART . 


The fern 
church may 
be ci vided 
into three 
branches. 


who agree, in all points of doctrine and worſhip, 
with the patriarch reſiding at Conftantinople, and 


The Greek 
church, pro · 
| perly lpeak- © 
_ 3ng, 


it aſſumes hikewile the title of the 3 church. 


5 which the one acknowledges the ſupreme autho- 
rity and juriſdiction of the biſhop of Conſtantinople; 


ment of their own biſhops and rulers. The bird Ml © 


Hiſtory of the Greek and Eaſtern Churches. 


little regard to impartiality and truth, who pre- 
tend that, ſince the council of Trent, the religion 
and worſhip of the Roman church have been every 
where corrected and amended, 


CHAP. I. 
'H Be Hi ;fory of the Greek and Eaſtern Cnvncnns, 
I. IME ſociety of Chriſtians that goes under the 


generaldenomination ofthe eaſtern church, 
is diſperſed throughout Europe, Alfa, and Africa 
and may be divided into three diſtin&t commu- 
nities. The frft is that of the Greek Chriſtians, 


rejet the pretended ſupremacy of the Roman 
pontif. The ſecond comprehends thoſe Chriſtians, 
who differ equally from the Roman pontif and 
the Grecian patriarch in their religious opinions 
and inſtitutions, and who live under the govern- 


is compoſed of thoſe who are ſubject to the ſee of 
Nome. 

II. That ſociety of Chriſtians that lives i in reli- 
gious communion with the patriarch of Conſtanti- 
nople, 1s, properly ſpeaking, the Greek, though 


This ſociety is ſubdivided into two branches, of 


while the other, though joined in communion of 


doctrine and worſhip with that prelate, yet obſti- 
nately refuſes to receive his legates, or to obey his 
edicts, and 1s governed by its own laws and inſti- | 
tutions, under the juriſdiction of ſpiritual rulers W the 
who are — on all foreign authority, to. 
| III. That Wh: 


i 
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III. That part of the Greek church which ac- EN r. | 
knowledges the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Con- Rig Sh | 
fantinople, is divided, as in the early ages of Pan I 
Chriſtianity, into four large diſtricts or provinces, ;.._ | 
Conſtantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Feruſalem, mot part 
over every one of which a biſhop preſides with the 9 | 
title of Patriarch, whom the inferior biſhops and of Confarci- 2 
monaſtic orders unanimouſly reſpect as their | 
common Father. But the ſupreme chief of all | 
theſe patriarchs, biſhops, and abbots, and, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, of the whole church, is the pa- 
triarch of Conſtantinople, This prelate has the 
privilege of nominating the other patriarchs, 
though that dignity ſtil] continues elective, and 
of approving-the election that is made; nor is 
there any thing of moment undertaken or tranſ- 
acted in the church without his expreſs permiſſion, 
or his eſpecial order. It 1s true indeed, that, in 
the preſent decayed ſtate of the Greek churches, 
whoſe revenues are ſo ſmall, and whoſe former 7 
opulence is reduced almoſt to nothing, their ſpi- - 
ritual rulers enjoy little more than the ſplendid 
title of Patriarchs, without being in a condition 4 
c WW £2 extend their fame, or promote their cauſe oe. 
any undertaking of ſignal importance. | 

IV. The ſpiritual juriſdiction and dominion of 41, ai. 2 
the patriarch of Conſtantinople are very extenſive, ved into = 
comprehending a conſiderable part of Greece, the GE... 
Grecian les, Wallachia, Moldavia, and ſeveral of e ug | 
the European and Aſiatic provinces that are ſub- N 
ject to the Turk, The patriarch of Alexandria re- 
ſides generally at Cairo, and exerciſes his ſpiritual 
authority in Egypt, Nubia, Lybia, and part of K 
frabia [o]. DAMASCUS is the principal Lee 3 

of 


lo] For an account of the patriarchate of Hlexandria, and 
the various prelates who have filled that ſee, it will be proper 
to conſalt SoLLERIL Commentar. de Patriarchis Alexandrinis, 
Which is rel to the fifth volume of the Aale Sanctorum, 
R 3 — 
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913 * of the patriarch of Antioch, whoſe juriſdiction ex. 
sz i tends to Meſopotamia, Syria, Cilicia, and other 
25 1. provinces [p], while the patriarch of Feruſalen 


comprehends, within the bounds of his pontif- 


_ cate, Pal:ſline, Syria ( , Arabia, the country be. 
yond Jordan, Cana 1 in Galilee, and mount Sion [r]. 


Menſes Funii ; as alſo the Ohe Chrifianus of Ly Quiz 
tom. ii. p. 3290. The nature of heir office, the extent oftheir 
authority, and the manner of their creation, are accurately de. 


ſcribed by Evs. Rr AuDoT, in his D:/ertatio de Patriarchu 


Alexandrino, which is publiſhed in the firtt volume of bis Li- 
turgiæ Orientales, p. 36 The Grecian patriarch has, at this 
day, no biſhops under his juriſdid ion; the chrepiſcopi or rural 
biſhops alone ate ſubject to his authority All the biſhops ac- 
knowledge as their chief the patriarch of the Monopl fates, who 
is, in effect, the patriarch of Alexandria. | 

[p] The Jeſuits have prefixed a particular and learned a aC- 


count of the patriarchs of Antioch to the fifth volume of the 


Ada SS. Meni, Julii, in which, however, there are ſome 
omiſſions and defetts. Add to this the account that is given 
of the diſtrict or dioceſe of the patriarch of ntioch by Mich. 


Le Quitn, in his Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. ii. p. 670, and by 


Brasius Tr Ruius, in his Siria Sacre, Þ Deſerittione Hiſtoric 
Geograprica delle due Chieſe Patriarchali. Antiocha, et Gieru- 
Jalemme, publiſhed in folio at Rome, in the year 1695, There 
are three biſhops in Syria which claim the title and dignity of 


| Patriarch of Antioch, The firft is the biſhop of the Melchite, 


a name given to the Chriſtians in Syria, who follow the doc- 
tripe, inſtitutions, and worſhip of the Greek church; the 


fecond is the ſpiritual guide of the Syrian Monophy/ites ; and the 


third is the chief of the Maronites, who hold communion with 
the church of Rome. This laſt biſhop pretends to be the true 


and lawful patriarch of Antioch, avd is acknowledged as ſuch, 


or at leaſt receives this denomination from the Roman pon- 


tif. And yet it is certain, that the pope creates at Rome 4 
| | patriarch of Wdn7ioch of his own choice, So that the fee of 


Antioch has, at this day, four patriarchs, one from the Greeks, 


two from che Syrians, and one created at Rome, who is pt 
triarch i» partibas, i. e. titular” patriarch, according to the 


ſignification of that uſual phraſe. 
l Syria is here erroneoully placed in the perriaechan 
of Jeruſalem, as it evidently belongs to that of Antioch, in 


which alſo Dr. Mos uE I places it in the preceding ſentence. 


+] Bras, T's «T1 Siria Sacra, lib. ii. p 165, —D. Part: 
PROCHII( omment, de Patriarch. Hieroſolym. tom. ini. Actor. Sant 
Me. Maii,—Lt QUiES, Orzens Chrift, rom. itt, p. 192+ 


Q — — U—ñœ—jf— — a cas. 
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are indeed extremely poor and inconſiderable; 
for the Monophyſites have long ſince aſſumed the 


have deprived the Greek churches of the greateſt 


they have gained an aſcendant. And as Jeruſa- 
lem is the reſort of Chriſtians of every ſect, who 
have their reſpective biſhops and rulers, the juriſ- 
diction of the Grecian patriarch is conſequently 
confined there within narrow limits. | 
ſantinople is, at this day, veſted in the twelve 
biſnops who reſide neareſt that famous capital; 
but the right of confirming this election, and of 
enabling the new- choſen patriarch to exerciſe his 
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patriarchal ſeats of Alexandria and Antioch, and 


part of their members in all thoſe places where 


V. The right of electing the patriarch of Con- The pt 


arch of Con- 


ſtanti naple. 


e ſpiritual functions, belongs only to the Turkiſh | 
- emperor, This inſtitution, however, if it is not 


. entirely overturned, is nevertheleſs, on many oc- 
by caſions, proſtituted in a ſhameful manner by the 
„corruption and avarice of the reigning miniſters. 
5 Thus it happens, that many biſhops, inflamed 


tain by merit; and ſeeing themſelves excluded 
from the patriarchal dignity by the ſuffrages of 


depoſed, in order to make way for others, whoſe 
only pretenſions were ambition and bribery. And 
indeed, generally ſpeaking, he is looked upon 
by the Turkiſh vizirs as the moſt qualified for the 
office of patriarch, who ſurpaſſes his competitors 
in the number and value of the preſents he em- 


worthy of credit repreſent the preſent ſtate of the 


— 


with the ambitious luſt of power and pre-emi- 
nence, purchaſe by money what they cannot ob- 


their brethren, find an open and ready way to it 
by the mercenary ſervices of men in power. Nay, 
what is yet more deplorable has frequently hap- 
pened; even that prelates, who have been choſen 

in the lawful way to this eminent office, have been 


ploys on that occaſion. It is true, ſome accounts 
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Greek church as advantageouſly changed in this 
_ reſpect; and it is reported, that, as the Turkiſh 
manners have gradually aſſumed a milder and 
more humane caſt, the patriarchs live under their 
dominion with more ſecurity and repoſe than wy 
did ſome ages ago [g]. £257 0 
'The power of the patriarch among a people di. 
ſpirited by oppreſſion, and ſunk, through their 
_extreme 1gnorance, into the greateſt ſuperſtition, 
muſt undoubtedly be very conliderable and exten- 
five ; and ſuch, indeed, it is. Its extent, however, 
is not entirely owing to the cauſes now men- 
tioned, but to others that give no ſmall weight 
and luſtre to the patriarchal dignity. For this 
prelate does not only call councils by his own 
authority, in order to decide, by their aſſiſtance, 
the controverſies that ariſe, and to make uſe of 
their prudent advice and wiſe deliberations in di- 
recting the affairs of the church; his prerogatives 
go yet farther, and, by the ſpecial permiſſion of 
the emperor, he adminiſters Juſtice and takes cog- 
nizance of civil cauſes among the members of his 
communion, His influence is maintained on the 
one hand, by the authority of the Turkiſh mo- 
narch, and, on the other, by his right of excom- 
municating the diſobedient members of the Greek 
church, This right gives the patriarch a ſingular 
degree of influence and authority, as nothing has 
a more terrify ing aſpect to that people than a ſen- 
' tence of excommunication, which they reckon 
among the greateſt and moſt tremendous evils. 
The revenue of this prelate is drawn particularly 
from the churches that are ſubject to his Juril- 
diction; and its produce varies according to the 
ſtate and circymfancey of the Greek Chriſtians, 


ws Ps nbc "With: of ur ou r OR OR Se OS K . TS OE II Re LA 


s] Lu Quree, ibid. tom, i. p. 145. n Beſc brei- 
bung oo Griechi/chen en in der T. N „ p. . 


whoſe 


i- 
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whoſe condition is expoſed to many viciſſi- 


tudes [7]. | 


VI. The holy ſcriptures and the decrees of the 
firſt ſeven general councils are acknowledged by 
the Greeks as the rule of their faith. Ir is received, 
however, as a maxim eſtabliſhed by long cuſtom, 
that no private perſon has a right to explain, for 
himſelf or others, either the declarations of ſcrip- 
ture, or the deciſions of theſe councils; and that 
the patriarch, with his brethren, are alone autho- 


riſed to conſult theſe oracles, and to declare their 


meaning. And, accordingly, the declarations of 
this prelate are looked upon as ſacred and infalli- 
ble directions, whoſe authority is ſupreme, and 
which can neither be tranſgreſſed nor diſregarded 
without the utmoſt impiety. The ſubſtance of 
the doctrine of the Greek church is contained in 
a treatiſe, entitled, The Orthodox Confeſſion of the 
Catholic and Apoſtolic Eaſtern Church, which was 


in a provincial council aſſembled in that city. 
This confeſſion was tranſlated into Greek [4], and 
publicly approved and adopted, in the year 1643, 
by PaxzTHENTUS of Conſtantinople, and all the other 
Grecian patriarchs. It was afterwards publiſhed 
in Greek and Latin at the expence of PanacioTa, 
the Turkiſh emperor's interpreter, a man of great 
opulence and liberality, who ordered it to be 
liſtributed gratis among the Greek Chriſtians ; 


[t] Ceres, a Jeſuit, has given a Hifory of the Patriarchs of 
Conflantinople, in the Ada Sanforum Menſis Auguſti, tom. i. 
p. 1—2 . There is alſo a very ample account both of the 


de Oriens Chriftianus of Mich. Le Quiz, who treats more» 
Over of the Latin patriarchs of that city, in the third volume 
of the ſame work, p. 786, See alſo a brief atcount of the 


of the ſeveral ſees under his ſpiritual juriſdiction, in SMITH, 
Ve Eccleſ, Græcæ Hodierno Statu, p. 48.—59. | 
] It was originally compoſed in the Ruſſian language, 


power and revenues of the preſent patriarch, and of the names 
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drawn up by PerER MocisLavs, biſhop of Kzow, 


ſte of Cen lantinople and its patriarchs, in the firſt volume of 
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CEN T. and it was alſo enriched with a recommendater 
1 in Rider compoſed by Nc rAR Ius, patriarch of % 
Pazr I ruſalem[wWw].; It appears evidently from this con. 
N feſſion, that the Greeks differ widely from th 
votaries of the Roman pontif, whofe doctrine 

they reject and treat with indignation in ſever 

places; but it appears, at the ſame time, thy 

their religious tenets are equally remote fron 

thoſe of other Chriſtian ſocieties. So that who. 

ever peruſes this treatiſe with attention, will be 

fully convinced, how much certain writers ar 
miſtaken, who imagine that the obſtacles which 

prevent the union of the Greeks with this or thi 

other Chriſtian community, . are but ſmall and in; 


conſiderable [*]: | > 


— — —— . R OD OE RT OE 


C! This a 72 ion Was publiched, i in T9 at Laßt, with 0 

3 Latin tranſlation, by Laux. Noa uaNN us, in the year 16g; 
In the preface we are informed, that 1 it had been compoſed by al 
Necrakius: but this aſſertion is refured by Nec rau te. 
ä himſelf, in a letter which follows immediately the preface. co 
is alſo affirmed, both in the Preface and Title- page, that thu 


is the firſt public edition that has been given of the Greek 4 
confeſſion. But this aſſertion is alſo falſe; fince it is vel C 
known that it was publiſhed in Holland, in the year 1662, uM (cr 
the expence of PanacioTa. The German tranſlation of thy WWW to, 
confeſſion was publiſhed at Francfort and Leipfic, in 4to, i H. 
1727. The learned Jo. CHRIST. KockhERus has given, vitl a 
his uſual accuracy and erudition, an ample account both of 7 
this and the other confeſſions received among the Greeks, ian) 
his Bibliotheca T heologiz Symbol. p. 45 & 53. and the labotiouf ze 
Dr. Horruax, principal Profeſſor of Divinity at Wittembny . 
Publiſhed at Bręſlaau, in 1751, a new edition of the (Orthod c 
Confeſſion, with an hiſtorical account of it. Thoſe who are de of 
firous of a circumſtantial account of the famous PAN AC TOT Hand 
to whom this confeſſion is indebted for a conſiderable part df Gre 


its credit, and who has rendered to the Greek church in pe 
neral the moſt eminent ſervices, will find it in CAN TEM 
Hiftoire de! Empire Ottoman, tom. Ill. p. 140. | 
ls] The learned FaBRIOIUs has given, in the tenth volunt 
of his Bibliotheca Græca, p. 441, an exact and ample lit of 
writers, whom it is proper to conſult, in order to the forming! 
juſt notion of the ute, circumſtances, and doctrines of 11888 
OG Cant. ie 
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VII. The votaries of Rome have found this to © EN r. 
be true on many occaſions, And the Lutherans 3 5 
made an experiment of the fame kind, when they PAAR 1. 
preſented a fruitleſs invitation to the Greek The 
churches to embrace their doctrine and diſcipline, of uniting 
and live with them in religious communion. The e 
firſt ſteps in this laudable attempt were taken by protetiants. n 
MEeLancTaoN, who ſent to the patriarch of Con- 9 | 
ſfantinople a copy of the confeſſion of Augſburg, 
tranſlated into Greek by Paul DoLscrvs. This 
preſent was accompanied with a letter, in which 
the learned and humane profeſſgr of Wiitemberg 
repreſented the proteſtant doctrine with the utmoſt 
ſimplicity and faithfulneſs, hoping that the artleſs 3 
charms of truth might touch the heart of the 
Grecian prelate. But his hopes were diſappointed; 


bor the patriarch did not even deign to ſend him 
i an anſwer [y]. After this the divines of Tubingen 
nM renewed, with his ſucceſſor IEREMIAH [Zz], the 
1 correſpondence which had been begun by Me- 
13 


LANCTHON, They wrote frequently, during the 
courſe of ſeveral years [a], to the new patriarch, 
lent him another copy of the confeſſion of Aug ſburg, 
together with a Compend of Theology, compoſed by 
HeeRBRAND, and tranſlated into Greek by MAR 


vith a 
arm Crusivs; nor did they leave unemployed 
„ny means, which a pious and well-conducted | 
wm zeal could ſuggeſt as proper to gain over this pre- 


1 late to their communion, The fruits, however, 
of this correſpondence were very inconſiderable, 
and wholly conſiſted in a few letters from the 
breek patriarch, written, indeed, with an amiable 


Leo ALLaTius, De perpetua Conſenſſone Ecchfie Orient. 


of i=] The name of the former patriarch was Jos E PH. In 
fing e year 1759, he had ſent his Deacon DemeTRIVs to Mittem- 


g, to inform himſelf upon the ſpot of the genius and doc- 
nes of the proteſtant religion. , 
la! This correſpondence commenced in the year 1576, and 


* 


ed in 1581, 


ſpirit 
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$zcr. in. ſame time in terms which ſhewed the 1mpoſſibiliy 
Paz I. of the union ſo much deſired by the proteſtantz 
—— The whole ſtrain of theſe letters diſcovered in th 
. Greeks an inviolable attachment to the opinion 
and inſtitutions of their anceſtors, and was ſuff. 
cient to demonſtrate the vanity of attempting ty 
diſſolve it in the preſent ſituation and circum- 

ſtances of that people ['JT. 

Themifern= VIII. Nothing, indeed, more deplorable en 
the Greeks, be conceived than the ſtate of the greateſt part of 
the Greeks, ſince their ſubjection to the oppreſſive 
| yoke of the Turkiſh emperors. Since that fatal 
period, almoſt all learning and ſcience, human 
and divine, had been extinguithed among them, 
They have neither ſchools, colleges, nor any of 
thoſe literary eſtabliſhments that ennoble human 
nature, by ſowing in the mind the immortal ſeed; 
of knowledge and virtue. Thoſe few that ſurpal 
the vulgar herd in intellectual acquirements, hae 
derived this-advantage from the ſchools of learn- 
ing in Sicily or [taly, where the ſtudious Greeks 
_ uſually repair in queſt of knowledge, or from 1 
_ peruſal of the writings of the ancient doctors, ani 
more eſpecially of the theology of St. Tromas, 
which they have tranſlated into their native lan- 
guage [J. e ee, eee, 
Such, at leaſt, is the notion of the learning of 
the modern Greeks, that is entertained by all the 


[E] All the 42s and Papers, relating to this correſpondency, 
| were publiſhed in one volume at #'ittemberg, in the year 1584 
ſee CHRIST. Mar TH. Pra FFII Liber de Adlis et ſcriptis publicl 
Eceleſiæ Wittembergice, p. 50.—See alſo Jo. ALB, FaBRN Lei 
Biblioth, Grace, vol. x. p. FI). —EMMAN, A SCHELSTRATH 
Ada Ecclfie Orientalis contra Lutheri hereſin, publiſhes i 
Rome in the year 1739.—LaMI Deliciæ Eruditorum, tom. Vil 
P · 176. | | | : | 
8 [c] The tranſlator has inſerted the note [4] of the orig! 
nal into the following paragraph of the Engliſh text, whid 
begins thus: Such, atdeaft, & c. 1 


Europea 
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lorious charge, and not only defend their coun- 
rymen againſt the imputation of ſuch groſs igno- 


he liberal arts and ſciences are in as flouriſhing 
| ſtate in modern Greece, as they were in any pe- 
jod of the hiſtory of that nation. Among the 


lace is due to an eminent hiſtorian [4], who has 


hoſe who are of a different opinion, For this 
urpoſe he has not only compoſed a lift of the 


entury, but alſo makes mention of an academy 
ounded at Conſtantinople by a certain Greek, whoſe 
ame was ManoLax, in which all the branches 


pplauſe, after the manner of the ancient ſages of 


joint in queſtion. It only proves, what was never 
loubted by any thinking perſon, that the popu- 
dus nation of the Greeks, in which there is ſuch a 
onſiderable number of ancient, noble, and opu- 
nt families, is not entirely deſtitute of men of 
ne arning and genius. But it does not at all demon- 
ate, that this nation, conſidered in general, is 
llt preſent enriched with ſcience either ſacred or 
rotane, or makes any ſhining figure in the re- 
ed at ublic of letters. In a nation which, generally 
eaking, is ſunk in the moſt barbarous igno- 


vn, li. P · 38. 
rance, 


ance, but even go ſo far as to maintain, that all 


vriters that exalt the learning of the modern 
reeks in ſuch an extraordinary manner, the firſt. 


earned men that adorned that country in the laſt 


F philoſophy, as well as the liberal arts and 
ciences, are taught with the utmoſt ſucceſs and 


reece. But all this, though matter of fact, does 
y no means amount to a ſatisfactory proof of the 


le See Dem, CaxTiMIR, Fiftoire 4 PEmpire Otteman, 


European Chriſtians, as well Roman catholics as C E NT. 
roteſtants, and it is built upon the cleareſt evi- Ser. in. 
lence, and ſupported by teſtimonies of every kind. PA I. 
any of the Greeks deny with obſtinacy this in- 


— — — — 


ken much pains to demonſtrate the error of 
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rance, ſome men 4 genius and learning may 
ariſe, and ſhine like meteors in a gloomy firma. 
ment. With reſpect to the academy founded a 
Conſtantinople, it may be obſerved, that a literary 
eſtabliſnment, ſo neceffary and yet ſo recent, con- 


firms the judgment that has been almoſt univer- 


ſally formed concerning the ann of the 


Greeks. 


This ignorance, that reigns among the Gen 


has the moſt pernicious influence upon their mo- 


rals. Licentiouſneſs and impiety not only abound 


among the people, but alſo: diſhonour their 


leaders; and the calamities that ariſe from this 
corruption of manners, are deplorably augmented 


by their.endleſs contentions and diviſions. Their 


religion is a motley collection of ceremonies, the 


greateſt part of which are either ridiculouſly ti. 


fling, or ſhockingly abſurd. Yet they are much 


more zealous in retaining and obſerving: thek 


ſenſeleſs rites, than in maintaining the doctrine; ot 


_ obeying the precepts of the religion they proſels 


Their miſery would be extreme, were it not for 


the ſupport they derive from the Greeks, who 


perform the functions of phyſicians and interprets 


ers at the emperor's court; and who, by theilt 


The Greek 
church in- 
dependent 
on foreign 
juriſdiction. 


opulence and credit, frequently interpoſe to re- 


concile the differences, or to ward off the dangen 
that ſo often een the deſtruction of their 


church. 
IX. The Ruff Fans, Grornians,” and Mingralun 


adopt the doctrines and ceremonies of the Greek 
church; though they are entirely free from tis 


Juriſdiction and authority of the patriarch of Cu 
ſtantinople. It is true, indeed, that this prelats 
had formerly enjoyed the privilege of a ſpiritual 
ſupremacy over the Ruſſians, to whom he ſent 


| biſhop whenever a vacancy happened. But, to- 


wards the concluſion of this century, this priv 


lege ceaſed by the following incident. JEE 
| patriarch 


— 1 
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force of money, from the patriarchal throne. On 
this occaſion, the Moſcovite monks, in com- 
pliance, no doubt, with the ſecret orders of the 
Grand Duke THEODOR E, the ſon of Joan Basr- 
ies, employed all the influence both of threat- 
enings and ſupplications to engage JEREMIAH to 
place at the head of the Moſcovite nation an in- 
dependent patriarch. The patriarch of Conſtantt- 
wple, unable to reſiſt ſuch powerful ſolicitations, 
was forced to yield; and accordingly, in a council 


and proclaimed Jon, archbiſhop of Roftow, the 
firſt patriarch of the Moſcovites. This extraor- 


demand the conſent and ſuffrage of the patriarch 
of Conſtantinople, and pay, at certain periods fixed 
for that purpoſe, five hundred gold ducats. The 
tranſactions of this Moſcovite council were after- 
wards ratified in one aſſembled by JereMIan at 
Conjantinople in the year 1593, to which ratifica- 
tion the Turkiſh emperor gave his ſolemn con- 
ſent [eJ. But the privileges and immunities of 
the patriarch of Moſcow were ſtill farther extended 
about the middle of the following age, when the 


bon vsrus II., patriarch of Conflantinople, ex- 
ck Wempted him, at the renewed ſolicitation of the 
the rand Duke of Moſcovy, from the double obliga- 
ol 


on of paying tribute, and of depending, for the 


7 2 See Ax rox. Poss vIxI Moſcowvia.—Micu. Le QuIEN, 
"rien: Cbriſtianus, tom. i. p. 292. —8ee alſo a relation of this 
do- entzckion, which is publiſhed in the Catalogus Codic. MSS. 
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atriarch of Conſtantinople, undertook a journey C E NT. 
into Moſcovy, to levy pecuniary ſuccours, againſt ,,... Int. 
his rival METROPRANEsS, and to drive him, by the PAY I 


aſſembled at Moſcow in the year 1589, nominated 


dinary - ſtep was, however, taken on condition 
that every new patriarch of the Ruſſians ſhould 


our eaſtern patriarchs, under the pontificate of 
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C.E N r. confirmation of his election and inſtallation, On 4 
FS. 4H feen juriſdiction [/]. 

Pazr I. X. The Georgians and Mingrelians, or, as they 
The Gear: were anciently called, the [berians and Colobiga, 
gians and have declined ſo remarkably ſince the Mahometan 
angel dominion has been eſtabliſhed in theſe countries, 
| that they can ſcarcely be ranked in the number of 
Chriſtians, Such, in a more eſpecial manner, iz 

the depraved ſtate of the latter, who wander about 

in the woods and mountains, and lead a lavage 

and undiſciplined life; for among the Georgian, 

or 1berians, there are yet ſome remains of religion, 

morals, and humanity. Theſe nations have 4 

pontif at their head, whom they call The Catholic; 

they have alſo their biſhops and prieſts ; but theſe 
ſpiritual rulers are a diſhonour to Chriſtianity, by 

their 1gnorance, avarice, and profligacy ; the) 

ſurpaſs almoſt the populace in the corruption of 

their manners, and, groſsly ignorant themſelves 

of the truths and principles of religion, the) 

never entertain the leaſt thought of inſtructing 

the people. If therefore it be affirmed, that the 
Georgians and Mingrelians, at this day, are neither 


f 

| 

EZ 

attached to the opinions of the Monophy/ites, no! Will : 
I 

7 


to thoſe of the Neſtorians, but embrace the 
doctrine of the Greek church, this muſt be 
affirmed rather in conſequence of probable con- 
jecture, than of certain knowledge; ſince it 1M: 
impoſſible almoſt ro know, with any degree of" 
preciſion, what are the ſentiments of a people v 
ſeem to lie in the thickeſt darkneſs. Any remains Mc 
of religion that are obſervable among them, ate 
entirely comprehended in certain ſacred feſtival 
and external ceremonies, of which the former ate 
erbten, and the latter are performed, without 


8 FF] La Qulgx, Oriens Cbriſtian. tom. i. p. 165.— Nie, 
Brxoius, De * fra Muſcovitica, * J. ſect. I. c. xi 


p- 164. 
tix 


b 


— 


the leaſt appearance of decency; ſo that the © 5 v. 
rieſts adminiſter the ſacraments of baptiſm and g,%" ir, 
votion, as if they were partaking of an ordinary 
XI. The eaſtern Chriſtians, who renounce the ofthe eat 
communion of the Greek church, and differ from ern church- 


F | . | | | 80 | | es that ſe- 
it both in doctrine and worſhip, may be compre- parate from 


belong the Monophy/ites, or Facobites, ſo called Greeks = 
from JacoB ALBarDaAir[h], who declare it as Ti. 
their opinion, that in the Saviour of the world 

| there is only one nature; while the latter compre- 

| hends the followers of NzesTorIvs, frequently 
called Chaldæans, from the country, where they 
principally reſide, and who ſuppoſe that there are 
two diſtin& perſons or natures in the Son of God. 
The Monophyſites are ſubdivided into two ſects or 


14 : 


Ie CLEMenT, Galtanus, Conciliatio Eccliſiæ Armenic, 
cum Romana, tom. i. p. 156, —CHARDIN, Voyage en Perſe, &e. 
tom. i. p. 67, where the reader will find Jos. Mar. Zaupi's 
Relation de Ia Colchide et Mingrelie, —LamBerTi Relation 
| > la Celchide on Mingrelie, in the Recueil des Voyages au 
Mord, tom. vii. p. 160. LE Quign, Oriens (hriſtianus, tom. 
i. p. 1333. 1339.—8ee alſo Rien. Simon, Hiſtoire Critique 
der dogmes et ceremonies des Chretiens Orientaux, ch. v. & vi. 
p.71. in which the learned author endeavours to remove, at 
leaſt, a part of the reproach under which the Georgians and Min- 
greliaus labour on account of their ſuppoſed ignorance and cot«. 
roption. The catholics or pontifs of Georgia and Mingrelia are, 
at this day, independent on any foreign juriſdiction ; they are, 
however, obliged to pay a certain tribute to the patriarch of 
Conftantinople, Rh 1 2 

Ie] This JacoB ALBARDar, or BaRAPÆus as he is 
called by others, reſtored, in the ſixth century, the ſe of the 
Monophy/ites, which was almoſt expiring, to its former vigour, 
and modelled it anew ; hence they were called Facobites, This 
denomination is commonly uſed in an extenſive ſenſe, as com- 
brehending all the Monophyſites, excepting thoſe of Armenia; 
it however more ſtrialy and properly belongs only to thoſe 
Nic . : | 

Alatic Monophyſites, of which Jacos ALBarDar was the 
rellorer and the chief. See Stmox, Hiſtoire de Chretiens Ori- 
erlaux, ch. ix. p. 118, a work, nevertheleſs, that often wants 
correction. | 


Vor. IV. * parties, 
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of the Lord's ſupper with as little reſpect and de- Pan 1. 


hended under two diſtinct claſſes. To the former the commu- 


* ne *4 


7 
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CEN T. parties, the one African, the other Aſiatic, At 
ee tr. the head of the Afatics is the patriarch of Antioch, 
Paar I who reſides, for the moſt part, in the monaſtery 
—— of St. Anax1as, which is ſituated near the city of 
Merdin, and ſometimes at Merdin, his epiſcopal 
ſeat, as alſo at Amide, Aleppo, and other Syriay 
cities [i] The government of this prelate is too 
extenſive, and the churches oyer which he preſides 

too numerous, to admit of his performing, him. 

ſelf, all the duties of his high office; and there. 

fore a part of the adminiſtration of the pontificate 

is given to a kind of colleague, who is called the 
maphrian or primate of the Eaſt, and whoſe doc- 

trine and diſcipline are faid to be adopted by the 

_ eaſtern churches beyond the Tigris. This primate 

uſed formerly to reſide at Tauris, a city on the 
frontiers of Armenia ; but his preſent habitation is 

the monaſtery of St. MaTTHEw, which is in the 
neighbourhood of Mouſul, a city of Meſopotamia, 

It is farther obſervable, that all the patriarchs of 

of the Jacobites aſſume the denomination of lo- 
NATIUS [fk]. Tee er 

The Corts XII. The African Monopbyſites are under the 
anc Avy- juriſdiction of the patriarch of Alexandria, who 
generally reſides at Grand Cairo, and they are ſub- 
divided into Copts and Abyſſinians. The denomi- 

nation of Copts comprehends all thoſe Chriſtians 

who dwell in Egypt, Nubia, and the countries 
adjacent, and whoſe condition is truly deplorable. 
Oppreſſed by the inſatiable avarice and tyranny of 

the Turks, they draw out their wretched days in 

miſery and want, and are unable to ſupport either 

their patriarch or their biſhops. Theſe are not, 
however, left entirely deſtitute; ſince they art, 


[i] As88rmanni Diſſert. de Mone phyſ. tom. 11 — Biblinth, 
Orient, Clem Vatican. & vii.—FavusTt. NAlkox, Eucplia fan 
Catholic ,ex Syrorum Monument, par, I. p. 40,—LE QUIfN 
Oriens Chriſt. tom. ii. p. 1343. 2 

[LJ] AssEMANNI Difſeriat, de Monophyſitis, & viii. 
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in a manfier, maintained by the liberality of thoſe © err. 
Copts, who, on account of their capacity in houſe- 9 
hold affairs, and their dexteriry in the exerciſe of Pazr I. 
ſeveral manual arts, highly uſeful, though en- 
tirely unknown to the Turks, have gained ad- 
mittance into the principal Mahometan families [I]. 

As to the Abyfſinians, they ſurpaſs conſiderably the 

(ois both in their numbers, their power, and 

their opulence; nor will this appear ſurprifing, 

when it is conſidered, that they live under the 
dominion of a Chriſtian emperor; they, never- 


theleſs, confider the Alexandrian pontif as their nn 7 
| fpiritual parent and chief, and conſequently, in- = 
ſtead of chuſing their own biſhop, receive from \ 


that prelate a primate, whom they call abbuna, 

and whom they acknowledge as their ghoſtly 

ruler [m]. „ 
XIII. Theſe Monophyſites differ from other The retigt» 

Chriſtian ſocieties, whether of the Greek or Latin e. 


trines and 


communion, in ſeveral points both of doctrine rites of the 


„and worſhip; though the principal reaſon of their Ow” 
 Wicparation lies in the opinion they entertain con- 
1e cerning the nature and perſon of Jesus CHAIST. 


[!] RexavoorT publiſhed at Paris, in 4to, in the year 1713, 
a very learned work, relative to the Hiſtory of the Eaſtern 
Patriarchs, under the title of Hiſtoria Alexandrinorum Patri- 


NS iorcharum Facrbitarum, &c. He alſo publiſhed the Office uſed 
les in the ordination of the Jacobite Patriarch, with remarks, in 
le. be firſt volume of his Liturgiæ Orient. p. 467.—The internal 
of ſtate of the glexandrian or Coptic church, both with reſpe& to 
8 in doctrine and worſhip, is deſcribed by WaNsLER, in his Hifoire 


it Egliſe d Alexandrie, que nous appellons celle de Jacobites 


ther tet, publiſhed at Paris in 1667. Add to this another work 
not, k the ſame author, entituled, Relation d un Veyage en Eg ypre, 
are, 2 in which there is a particular account of the Coptic 


onaſteries and religious orders. See alſo Nouweaux Memoires 
I's Miſſions de Ia Compagnie de Jeſus dans le Levant, tom, ii. 


.- Marge, 4 de ! Egypte, tom ii. p. 64. 
f L] jon Luvore, Comment. in Hiſtor. AHthiop. p. 451. 451. 
ien 60. — Logo, Voyage d' Abiſſinia, tom. ii. p. 36 — Nouweaux 
 inoires der Miſions dani le Lewant, tom. iv. p. 277.— 
„een. Ls QZ ix, Oriens Chriſtian. tom. ii. p. 641. 
um . = Following 
4 
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Following the doctrine of Dioscoxus, Baru, 
XI NAIAS, FULLo, and others, whom they con- 
ſider as the heads or chief ornaments of their ſeqd, 
they maintain that in ChRISſ the divine and bund 
nature were reduced into one, and conſequently 


reject both the decrees of the council of CHalcedn, 
and the famous letter of Lzo the Great. That, 


however, they may not ſeem to have the leaſt in. 
clination towards the doctrine of Eurventz, 
which they profeſs to reject with the moſt ardent 
zeal, they propoſe their own ſyſtem with the ut- 
moſt caution and circumſpection, and hold the 
following obſcure principles: That the 2 nature; 
are united in CHRIST without either confuſion ot 
mixture; ſo that though the nature of our Saviour 
be really one, yet it is at the ſame time zwofoll 


and cempound [n]. By this declaration it appears 


that thoſe learned men, who look upon the diffe- 
rence between the Mcnophyſites and the Greek and 


Latin churches, rather as a diſpute about word 
than things, are not ſo far miſtaken as ſome have 


imagined [o]. Be that as it may, both the Aſiatic 


| [#] AssEMANNI Biblioth. Orient. Clement. Vatican. tom. i. 
„25, 26. 29. 34. 117. 133. 125. 277. 297, &c.—See in the 


lame work, ABULPHARAGE'S Subtile | inaicalion of ihe Dir 


trine of his Seat, vol. ii. p. 288 There is a complete and cit- 


cumſtantial account of the religion of the Abyſſinians, in tie 
Theclogia Atbiopica of Gr f ORA the Abyflinian, publiſhed by 
FaBricius, in bis Lux evangelii toti orbi exoriens, p. 716, 


counts of the Abyſſinians 


where there is alſo a liſt of all the writers who have given a 


lo] See La Croze, Hi. du Chriftiani/me des Indes, p. 23. 
Ass MANN I loc citat. tom. ii. p. 291. 297.— Ric. Siu, 


Hiſtoire des Chretiens Orientaux, p. 19.— Jo. JoAcH, Schi, 


 DER1 Toeſaurus Linguæ Armenice, p. 270, KF The truth of 


the matter is, that the terms uſed by the Monopbyſites af 
ſomething more than equivocal ; they are contradictory» I 
may alſo be farther obſerved, that thoſe who pretend to holda 
middle path between the doctrines of Neftorius and Eutycht 
were greatly embarraſſed, as it was almoit impoſſible to opp® 
the one, without adopting, or at leaſt appearing to adopt, d 
other. . N 1 

8 ans 
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and African Monophyſites of the preſent times CENT. 
are, generally ſpeaking, ſo deeply ſunk in igno- ser 11. 
rance, that their attachment to the doctrine Fr Is 
by which they are diſtinguiſhed from other N 
Chriſtian ſocieties, is rather founded on their own 
obſtinacy, and on the authority of their anceſtors, 
than on any other circumſtance; nor do they 
even pretend to appeal, in its behalf, to reaſon 
and argument [p]. | N 5 

XIV. The Armenians [y], though they agree The Arme- 
with the other Monophyfites in the main doctrine of 
that ſect relating to the unity of the divine and 
human nature in Ca«rsrT, differ from them, never- 
theleſs, in many points of faith, diſcipline, and 


Or | 

ur WI worſhip; and hence it comes to paſs, that they 
hold no communion with that branch of the Mo- 
rs, WF nophyſites, who are Jacobites in the more limited 
ge. ſenſe of that term. The Armenian church is go- 
nd WI verned by three patriarchs [r]. The chief of 
rd; [p] The liturgies of the Copts, the Syrian Jacobites, and 
ave the Abyflinians, bave been publiſhed, with learned obſerva- 
atic tions, by RENAU Dor, in the firſt and ſecond volumes of his 

Liturgie Orientales, 1 | 

1 j 2] The firſt writer, who gave a circumſtantial account of 
a the religion and hiltory of the Armenians, was CLewenT 
Dir GaLant, an Italian of the order of the Theatins, whoſe Con- 

| Cit ciliatio Ecclefie Armenice cum Romana, was publiſhed at Rome, 
" the iN in three volumes in folio, in the year 1550. The other au- 

d by thors, who have treated of this branch of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſ- 
7k tory, are enumerated by Fabricius, in his Lux Evangelii 
2 toti orbi exoriens, ch. xxxviii. p. 640.; to which muſt be added, 

| Lt Quitn Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. i. p. 1352.—The H:ftory 
U 25 of Chriftianity in Armenia, which the learned La CR Oz E has 
Abe. ſubjoi ned to his account of the progreſs of the Chriſtian reli- 
m_ Lion in Aby/inia, and which was publiſhed at the Hague in 
ah u 739518 by no means anſwerable to che importance and copi- 
4 ouſneſs of the ſubject; which muſt be attributed to the age and 
* 1 infrmities of that zuthor. For an account of the particular 
Wy Inſtitutions and rites of the Armenians, ſee GeMiLL1 Care 
ich REE! Voyage du tour du monde, tom, ii. p. 145. 8 
oppoſe lr] Sir PauL * As mentions four ; but his authority, 
vere it more reſpectable than it really is, cannot be compared 


= that of the excellent ſources from whence Dr. Mos a z1M 
aws his materials. ee eee ee. 


7 
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CENT. theſe, whoſe dioceſe comprehends the Greater 


Sxcr. in 
PAS RT 


Armenia, beholds forty-two archbiſhops ſubjeRteg 


to his juriſdiction, and reſides in a monaſtery at x 
” place called Echmiazin, The revenues of this 
ſpiritual ruler are ſuch as would enable him to 
live in the moſt ſplendid and magnificent 


manner [5]; but there is no mark bf pomp or 
opulence in his external appearance, nor in his 


domeſtic œconomy. His table is frugal, his 


habit plain; nor is he diſtinguiſhed from the 


monks, with whom he lives, by any other circum- 
ſtance than his fuperior power and authority. He 
js, for the moſt part, elected to his patriarchal 
dignity by the ſuffrages of the biſhops aſſembled 
at Echmiazin, and his election is confirmed by the 


ſolemn approbation of the Perſian monarch. The 


ſecond patriarch of the Armenians, who is called 


The Catholic, reſides at Cis, a city of Cilicia, rules 


over the churches eſtabliſhed in Cappadecia, Cil 


cia, Cyprus, and Syria, and hath twelve archbiſhops 
under his juriſdiction. He alſo at preſent ac- 
Knowledges his ſubordination to the patriarch of 


: Ecbmiaxin. The third and laſt in rank of the 


patriarchs above mentioned, who has no more 


than eight or nine biſhops under his dominion, 


| reſides in the iſland of Aghtamar, which is in the 


midſt of the Great Lake of Varaſpuracan, and is 
looked upon by the other Armenians as the enemy 
of their church, 

Beſides theſe prelates, who. are patriarchs in 
the true ſenſe of that term, the Armenians have 


other ſpiritual leaders, who are honoured with 


[5] R. Stuox has ſubjoined to his Hi/foire de Chretiens Or ieut. 
217. an account of all the Armenian churches that are ſub- 
ject to the juriſdiction of this grand patriarch. But this ac- 
count, though taken from Uscanus, an Armenian biſhop, is 


nevertheless defeQtive in many reſpects. For an account of the 
reſidence and manner of life of the patriarch of EcaMIAZ1N, 
ſee Paur Lucas Poyage au Levant, tom. ii. p. 247, and Ge- 


MELþLL CARRER! Hage au tour du monde, tom. ii. p. g 
: the 


[ 
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the title of Patriarchs; but this, indeed, is no 
more than an empty title, unattended with the 
authority and prerogatives of the patriarchal dig- 
nity, Thus the archbiſhop of the Armenians, 
who lives at Conſtantinople, and whoſe authority 1s 


2 E N. T. 
44 
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— — 


reſpected by the churches eſtabliſhed in thoſe pro- 


vinces that form the connection between Eur 
and Aa, enjoys the title of Patriarch. The ſame 
denomination is given to the Armenian biſho 


who reſides at Jeruſalem; and to the prelate of the 


ſame nation, who has his epiſcopal ſeat at Caminec 


in Poland, and governs the Armenian churches 


that are eſtabliſhed in Rufia, Poland, and the ad- 
jacent countries. Theſe biſhops aſſume the title 
of Patriarchs, on account of ſome peculiar privi- 
leges conferred on them by the Great Patriarch of 
Echmiazin. For by an authority derived from 
this ſupreme head of the Armenian church, they 


are allowed to conſecrate biſhops, and to make, 


every third year, and diſtribute among their con- 
gregations, the holy chriſin or ointment, which, 


according to a conſtant cuſtom among the eaſtern 
Chriſtians, is the privilege of the patriarchs 
alone [r]. | 

XV. The Neftorians, who are alſo known by the 
denomination of Chaldeans, have fixed their habi- 
tations chiefly in Meſopotamia and the adjacent 
countries, They have ſeveral doctrines, as well 
as ſome religious ceremonies and inſtitutions, that 
are peculiar to themſelves. But the main points, 


The Neſto- 
rians, or 
Chaideanss 


that diſtinguiſh them from all other Chriſtian ſo. 


cieties, are, their perſuaſion that Nxsrogios was 


[D. See the Nouvraur Memoires des Miſſions de la Catania 


e Jeſus, tom. iii, p. 1—218, where there is an ample and 
circumſtantial account both of the civil and religious ſtate of 
the Armenians, This account has been highly applauded by 

bt TA C ROZE, for the fidelity, accuracy, and induſtry, 


with which it is drawn up, and no man was more converſant 


in ſubjects of this nature than that learned author. — See La 
Croze, H. Moire du „ 4 Etbiopie, p. 345» 


8 4 unjuſtly 
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unjuſtly condemned by the council of Epbefus, 
and their firm attachment to the doctrine of that 


Pazr I. prelate, who maintained that there were not only 


Ld er 


two natures, but alſo two diſtinct perſons in the 
Son of God. In the earlier ages of the church, 
this error was looked upon as of the moſt momen- 
tous and pernicious kind; but in our times it is 


eſteemed of leſs conſequence, by perſons of the 


greateſt weight and authority in theological mat- 
ters, even among the Roman catholic doctors. 
They confider this whole controverſy as a dif- 


pute about words, and the opinion of NesTortvs | 


as a nominal, rather than a real, hereſy ; that is, 
as an error ariſing rather from the words he em- 
ployed, than from his intention in the uſe of 
them, It is true indeed, that the Chaldeans at- 
tribute to CyrisT two matures, and even two 
Per ſons; but they correct what may feem raſh in 
this expreſſion, by adding, that theſe natures and 


perſons are ſo cloſely and intimately united, that 


they have only one aſpedt. Now the word bar/opa, 
by which they expreſs this aſpect, is preciſely 
of the ſame ſignification with the Greek word 


wpoowroy Which ſignifies a perſon [u]; and from 


hence it is evident, that they attached to the 
word afpe# the ſame idea that we attach to the 


word perſon, and that they underſtood by the 


word perſon, preciſely what we underſtand by the 
term nature. However that be, we muſt ob- 


ſerve here, to the laſting honour of the Neſto- 


rians, that, of all the Chriſtian ſocieties eſtabliſhed 


in the Eaſt, they have been the moſt careful and 


ſucceſsful in avoiding a multitude of ſuperſtitious 


lu] It is in this manner that the ſentiments of the Neftorians 


are explained in the inſcriptions which adorn the tombs of their 


patriarchs in the city of Moſul.— See Ass EMANNI Bibliob. 
Oriental. Vatican, tom, iii. par. II. p. 210 -R. Siu, Hi 
toire de la Creance des Chretiens Orientaux, ch. vii. p. 94. 
Prrxus STR0zzZa, De dogmatibus Ghaldeorum, publiſhed, in 
8y0, at Rome, in the year 1047, + !? 


* 
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opinions and practices that have infected the c E N T. 


Greek and Latin churches [x]. 

XVI. In the earlier ages of Neſtorianiſm the 
various branches of that numerous and powerful 
ſect were under the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the 


XVI. 


| 1 
Sxcr. III. 


PART I. 


Their pa- 
triarchs. 


ſame pontif, or catholic, who reſided firſt at 


Bagdat, and afterwards at Mouſul. But in this 
century the Neſtorians were divided into two ſects. 
They had choſen, in the year 1552, as has been 
already obſerved, two biſhops at the ſame time, 
Suzon BaRMana and Joan SULAKa, otherwiſe 
named Stop. The latter, to ſtrengthen his in- 
tereſt, and to triumph over his competitor, went 


directly to Rome, and acknowledged the juriſdic- 


tion, that he might be ſupported by the credit of 


the Roman pontif. In the year 1555, SiMEON W 


Dexna, archbiſhop of Gelu, adopted the party of 
the fugitive patriarch, who had embraced the 
communion of the Latin church; and, being 


afterwards choſen patriarch himſelf, fixed his re- 


fidence in the city of Ormia, in the mountainous 


parts of Perſia, where his ſucceſſors ſtill continue, 


and are all diſtinguiſhed by the name of SiMEOx. 
So far down as the laſt century, theſe patriarchs 
perſevered in their communion with the church of 
Rome, but ſeem at preſent to have withdrawn 
themſelves from it [y]. The great Neſtorian 
pontifs, who form the oppoſite party, and look 


with an hoſtile eye on this little patriarch, have, 


lince the year 1559, been diſtinguiſhed by the 
general denomination of ELIAS, and reſide con- 


+ 


* See the learned diertation of AssrMAUN! de Syris 


N-forianis, which occupies entirely the fourth volume of his 
Biblioth. Oriental. Vatican. and which ſeems to have been 
much conſulted, and partly copied, by Mich. Ls Quien, in 
the eleventh volume of his Oriens Chriftianus, p. 1078. 

(z] See Jos. Siu. ASSEMANNI Biblioth, Orient. Vatican. 


bm. 1, p. ag '& om. 1, P- 456. 
ſtantly 
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CENT. ſtantly in the city of Mouſoul x]]. Their ſpiritual 


XVI, 


src. in. dominion is very extenſive, takes in a great part 
Parr I. of Ha, and comprehends alſo within its circuit 


2 


The re- 
mains of 
aneient 


ſeas, 


of St. Tous, who dwell along the coaſt of 


' tioned, who ſtill retained ſome faint ſhadow at 


gion. Thus were they reduced to the wretched 


the Chriſtians of St. Joann, becauſe they yet retain 


the Arabian Neſtorians; as alſo the. ChRISTIANS 


Malabar [a]. 55 | 
XVII. Beſide the Chriſtian ſocieties now men- 


leaſt of that ſyſtem of religion delivered by Cazisr 
and his Apoſtles, there were other ſects diſperſed 


through a great part of 4fa, whoſe principles | 


and doctrines were highly pernicious. Theſe 


ſects derived their origin from the Ebionites, Va- | 
lentinians, Manicheans, Baſilidians, and other 


ſeparatiſts, who, in the early ages of Chriſtianity, 


excited ſchiſms and factions in the church. 
Equally abhorred by Turks and Chriſtians, and 
thus ſuffering oppreſſion from all quarters, they 


declined from day to day, and fell at length into 
ſuch barbarous ſuperſtition and ignorance, as ex- 
tinguiſhed among them every ſpark of true reli- 


and ignominious figure they at preſent make, 
having fallen from the privileges, and almoſt 
forfeited the very name, of Chriſtians. The ſed, 
who paſs in the Eaſt under the denomination of 
Sabians, who call themſelves Mendai, Jiabi, or the 
diſciples of Joan, and whom the Europeans entitle 


ſome knowledge of the goſpel, is probably of 
Jewiſh origin, and ſeems to have been derived 


from the ancient Hemerobaptiſts, of whom th 


Ia] A liſt of the Neſtorian pontifs is given by Assk MAI, 
in bis Bislioth. Orient, Patic. tom. iii. par. I. p. 711, which! 
corrected, however, in the ſame volume, par. II. p. cML.—X* 

alſo Ls Quizx, Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. ii. p. 1078. 
a] The reader will find an ample account of the Chriſ/1at! 
of St, Thomas in La Croize, Hifloire du Chriſtianiſint dd 
des, See alſo ASSEMANNI Joc, citat, tom, iii. par. II. Caps 

ani... 8 e eee 
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yriters of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory make frequent C 2. 7. 
mention [aJ. This at leaſt is certain, that that 1% 
Joan, whom they conſider as the founder of their Paz I. 
ſect, bears no ſort of ſimilitude to Jon zhe 
Japtis, but rather reſembles the perſon of that 
name whom the ancient writers repreſent as the 
chief of the Jewiſh Hemerobaptiſts [b]. Theſe 
ambiguous Chriſtians, whatever their origin be, 
dwell in Perſia and Arabia, and principally at 
Baſſora; and their religion conſiſts in bodily 
waſhings, performed frequently and with great 
ſolemnity [c], and attended with certain cere- 
monies which the prieſts mingle with this ſuperſti- 


tous ſervice [4]. 
5 XVIII. The 


IF [a] The ſect of Hemerobaptifts among the Jews were ſo 
called from their waſhing themſelves every day, and their per- 
forming this cuſtom with the greateſt ſolemnity, as a religious 
ite neceſſary to ſalvation. The account of this ſect given by 
EpipHANIUs in the introduction to his book of Herefies, has 
been treated as a fiction, in conſequence of the ſuſpicions of 
inaccuracy and want of veracity under which that author too 


d jutly 1abours. Nay, the exiſtence of the Hemerobaptiſis has 
e, deen denied, but without reafon ; fince they are mentioned 
| by Jusriy MarTyYe, EusEBIVS, and many other ancient 
1 writers, every way worthy of credit. That the Chri/tians of 
J. Joux were deſcended from this ſect, is rendered probable 
of by many reaſons, of which the principal and the moſt ſatis- 
he Wl fattory may be ſeen in a very learned and ingenious work of 
leb: MosngIu, entitled, Mosnzun De Rebus Chriftianorum 


ante Conflantinum Magnum Commentarii, p. 44. 

{P [5] See the preceding note. 3 3 
of le] The Mendæans at preſent perform theſe ablutions 
red eh once in a year. See MosnEIM, De Rebus Chriſtian, ants 
mM Gonft, Nag. Comment. p. 45 55 5 

4] See the work of a learned Carmelite, named [cnaTivus 
esu, publiſhed at Rome, in 8 vo, in the year 1652, under the 
bllowing title: Narratio originis rituum et errorum Cbriſtiano- 
um §. Johannis e cui adjungitur diſcurſus, per modum Dialogi, in 
ſu confutantur xx xi errores ejuſdem nationis.—EN GELB. KAEM- 
ee Anænitales Exoticæ, Faſcic. II. Relat, XI. p. 35.—8ALE's 
a Preface to his Engliſh Tranſlation of the Koran, p. 15. — Ass E- 

eur Biblioth, Oriental. tom. 111. par. II. p. rn 
vr, Veyages, tom. iv. p. 584. —HeRBELOT, Biblioth. Orient. 

e 
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Ster. II 


— 


The Jaſi- 
dians, or 


CR Jezdæans. 


| Hiſtory of the Greek and Eaſtern Churches, 
XVIII. The Fafidians, or Fezdeans, of whoſ: 


N religion and manners many reports of a very 
Pazr I, doubtful nature are given by voyage-writers, are 


an unſettled wandering tribe, who frequent the 
Gordian mountains, and the deſerts of Curdiſtan, 1 
province of Pera; the character of whoſe inha. 


bitants has ſomething in it peculiarly fierce and 


intractable. The Jezdæans are divided into 


black and white members. The former are the 
prieſts and rulers of the ſect, who go arrayed in 
ſable garments ; while the latter, who compoſe 


the multitude, are cloathed in white. Their 


ſyſtem of religion is certainly very ſingular, and 


p. 725,—The very learned BAYER had compoſed an hif- 
torical account of theſe Mendæans, which contained a variety 
of curious and intereſting facts, and of which he defigned that 
I ſhould be the editor, but a ſudden death prevented his exe. 
cuting his intention, He was of opinion (as appears from the 
Theſaurus Epiftolicus Croxianus, tom. i, p. 21.)—that theſe 
Mandzans, or diſciples of St Joan, were a branchof the ancient 


Manicheans; which pigeon La Croze himſelf ſeems to have 


adopted, as may be ſeen in the work now cited, tom, ii. 
p. 31. 52. But there is really nothing, either in the doctrines 
or manners of this ſect, that reſembles the opinions and prac- 


| tice of the Manicheans. Hence ſeveral learned men conjec- 


ture,that they derive their origin from the ancient idolators 
who worſhipped a plurality of gods, and more eſpecially from 
thoſe who payed religious adoration to the ſtars of heaven, 


and who were called, by the: Arabians, Sabians or Sabean 


(Sabini). This opinion has been maintained with much eru- 
dition by the famous FourmonT, in a Diſſertation inſerted in 
the eighteenth volume of the Memoires de Þ Academie des In- 
fſeriptions et des Belles Lettres, p. 23. But it is abſolately 
groundleſs, and has not even a ſhadow of probability, if we 


except the name which the Mahometans uſually give to thi 


ſet, The Mendzans, themſelves, acknowledge that they 
are of Jewiſh origin, and that they were tranſlated out of Pa 
leſtine into the country they at preſent inhabit, They have 
ſacred books of a very remote antiquity ; among others, one 
which they attribute to Abau, and another compoſed by 
Joan, whom they revere as the founder of their ſe&. A. 
theſe books have been ſome years ago added to the library of 


the king of France, it is to be hoped, that they may contri] 


bute to give us a more authentic account of this people than we 
have hitherto received. | e 
* 1 
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is not hitherto ſufficiently known; though it be © = N r. 


: 

7 evidently compoſed of ſome Chriſtian doctrines, RE oy 

and a motley mixture of fictions drawn from a FA L 

. Wl different ſource. They are diſtinguiſhed from the a 

other corrupt ſects, that have diſhonoured Chriſt- 

. WH ivity, by the peculiar impiety of their opinion 

concerning the evil genius. This malignant 

principle they call Karubin or Cherubim, 1. e. one 

. WH of the great miniſters of the Supreme Being. And 

if they do not directly addreſs religious worſhip 

co this evil miniſter, they treat him at leaſt with 

the utmoſt. reſpect, and not only abſtain, them- 

d ſelves, from offering him any marks of hatred or 

WH contempt, but moreover will not ſuffer any con- 

. WH tumelious treatment to be given him by others. 

7 Wl Nay, they are ſaid to carry this reverence and cir- 

eumſpection to ſuch an exceſſive height, that no 

efforts of perſecution, no torments, not even pf 
e death itſelf, can engage them to conceive or ex- * 
u preſs an abhorrence of this evil genius; and that br 
- WT they will make no ſcruple to put to death ſuch - = 
«a Wl perſons as e in their Preſense, an averſion A 
c- WM to him Le]. 5 75 — 
. Fr) See * Hoy Hiftoria Relig. 2 eter. PSP Rr in Ae. ; 
n P. 549. —OTTER, Voyage en Turguie et en Perſe, tom. i. p. 121. 1 
1 tom. ii. p. 249. In the jaſt century, MichAkL Nav, a learned N 
N Jeſuit, undertook to inſtruct this profane ſect, and to give fn 
in them juſter notions of religion (ſee D'Arvieux, Memorres ou * 
a. Vojages, tom. vi. p. 362. 377.) and after him another Feſuit, TY 
yo ole name was Monitr, embarked in the ſame dangerous 6 
a enterprize (ſee Memoires des Miſſion, des Feſuites, tom. iii. — * 
dd. 291+); but how they were received, and what ſucceſs attended * 
ey their miniſtry, is hitherte unknown. RAHEN PEM DIUs, as ap- | 54 
% ears from the letters of the learned Gis se R Cvyer, pub- * 
. liked by Bayes (ſee p. 30.) conſidered the Fe deans as the <0} 
15 deſcendants of the ancient Serhians. But this opinion 1s no l 
by leſs improbable than that which makes them a branch of the 

al Hanicheans; which is ſufficiently refuted by their ſentiments. 


concerning the Evil Genius. BEAUSOBRE, in his Hiftoire de 
Manicheiſme, tom. ii. p. 613. conjectures that the denomina- 
tion of this ſe& is derived from the name of J ss; but it 
bens rather to be borrowed from the word Jaxid, or ch 
While 


bi 
Ts 
„ 
VEE 
2 
N 
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PART 1. 


Duruziane, 
or Durſians. 


Hiſtory of the Greek and Eaſtern Churobes, © 


XIX. The Duruzians, or Durſians, a fierce and 
warlike people that inhabit the craggy rocks and 
inhoſpitable wilds of mount Libanus, give them« 
ſelves out for deſcendants of the Franks, who, 
from the eleventh century, carried on the Holy 
war with the Mahometants in Paleſtine; though | 


this pretended origin 1s a matter of the greateſt 


uncertainty, What the doctrine and diſcipline of 
this nation are at preſent, is extremely difficult 
to know, as they are at the greateſt ' pains” imas 


ginable to conceal their religious ſentiments and 


principles. We find, however, both in their opi- 
nions and practice, the plaineſt proofs of their 
acquaintance with Chriſtianity. Several learned 
men have imagined, that both they and the Curdi 
of Perſa had formerly embraced the ſentiments of 
the Manicheans, and perhaps ſtill perfevere in 
their pernicous errors f]. ee ee B20: 

The Chamſ, or Solares, who reſide in a certain 
diſtrict of Meſopotamia, are ſuppoſed, by curious 
inquirers into theſe matters, to be a branch of 
the Samſ#ans mentioned by EpPHANTLuS | g]. 

There are many other Semi-chriſtian ſects of 


theſe kinds in the eaſt [5], whoſe principles, 


| tenets, 


which, in the Perſian language, ſignifies the Good God, and is 
oppoſed to Abrimne, or Arimanius, the Evil Principle (ſee 
HERrBELOT, Biblioth. Orientale, p. 484. —CHAREFEDDIN 
ALY, Hiſt. de Timurhec, tom. iti. p. $1.), ſo that the term 


| Faxidans points out that ſect as the worſhippers of the good or 


true God. Notwithſtanding the plauſibility of this account of 
the matter, it is not impoſſible that the city Jeæd, of which 


OrrEx ſpeaks in his Veyage en Turguie et en Perſe, tom. i. 


p. 283, may have given riſe to the title off Za/idians, ot 
aan, ̃ĩ ͤ 0 EN 0h 
[/] See Lucas, Yoyages en Grece et A/ie Mineure, tom. ii. 


p. 36.—Hrope, Hiſtor. Relig. Veter. Perjar. p. 491. 554. 


Sir Pau, RicauT's Hiſtory of the Ottoman Empire, vol. 1 
P. 313. 8 | 2 
[g] Hype, Hiftor, Relig. Veter. Perſar. p. 55 . | 
[4] See the work of the Jeſuit DiusskE, entitled, Leitre! 


| Rdifiantes et Curieuſes des Miſſions Etrangeres, tom. i. r 5 
3 | on; 
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encts, and inſtitutions, are far from being un- cx N r. 
worthy of the curioſity of the learned. And thoſe . 
who would be at the pains to turn their reſearches PA 1. 
this way, and more eſpecially to have the reli? 

ous books of theſe ſects conveyed into Europe, 
would undoubtedly render eminent ſervice to the 
cauſe of ſacred literature, and obtain applauſe 
from all who have a taſte for the ſtudy of Chriſtian 
antiquities ; for the accounts which have hitherto 
been given of theſe nations and ſedts are full of | 
uncertainty and contradiction. 

XX. The miſſionaries of Rome have never of e 
ceaſed to diſplay in theſe. parts of the world their ee 
dexterity in making proſelytes, and accordingly the Roman 
have 3 though with great difficulty and JO 
expence, among the greateſt part of the ſeas 
now mentioned, congregations that adopt the 
 Weoftrine, and acknowledge the juriſdiction, of the 
n Roman pontif. It is abundantly known, that, 
is MWanong the Greeks, who live under the empire of 
of the Turk, and alſo among thoſe who are ſubject 
No the dominion of the Venetians, the emperor of 
of Ihe Romans, and other Chriſtian princes, there 
es, Wie ſeveral who have adopted the faith and diſ- 
ts, Neipline of the Latin church, and are governed by 
I beir own clergy and biſhops, who receive their 
confirmation and authority from Rome. In this 
latter city there is a college, expreſsly founded 
wth a view to multiply theſe apoſtatizing ſocieties, 
nd to increaſe and ſtrengthen the credit and au- 
hority of the Roman pontif among the Greeks. 
n theſe colleges a certain number of Grecian 
udents, who have given early marks of genius 
and capacity, are inſtructed in thearts and ſciences, 
and are more eſ pecially as with the 2 58 


his author tells us, that in the mountains, which ſeparate 
a from India, there lives a ſect of Cheibians, who imprint 
e gu of the croſs on their bodies with a red-hot iron. 


ſentiments 
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CENT, ſentiments of veneration and zeal for the authority 
Ses III. of the pope. Such an inſtitution, accompanied 
Pazr-1- with the efforts and labours of the miſſionaries, 
* could not fail, one would think, to gain an im- 
menſe number of proſelytes to Rome, conſidering 
the unhappy ſtate of the Grecian churches. But 
the caſe is quite otherwiſe; for the moſt reſpecta- 
ble writers, even of the Roman; catholie perſua- 
ſion, acknowledge fairly, that the proſelytes they 
have drawn from the Greek churches make a 
wretched and deſpicable figure, in point of num- 
ber, opulence, and dignity, when compared with 
. thoſe, to whom the religion, government, nay, 
the very name of Rome, are diſguſting and odious, 
-- They obſerve farther, that the ſincerity of a great 
part of theſe proſelytes is of the Grecian amp; 
ſo that, when a favourable occaſion is offered 
them of renouncing, with advantage, their pre- 
tended converſion, they ſeldom fail, not only to 
return to the boſom of their own church, but even 
to recompence the good offices they received from 
the Romans with the moſt injurious treatment. 
The ſame writers mention another circumſtance, 
much. leſs ſurpriſing, indeed, than thoſe. noy 
mentioned, but much more diſhonourable to the 
church of Rome; and that circumſtance is, that I ne 
even thoſe of the Greek ſtudents who are educated MF m 
at Rome with ſuch care, as might naturally attach 
them to its religion and government, are, never- 
theleſs, ſo diſguſted and ſhocked at the corrup- wh 
tions of its church, clergy, and people, that they #1! 


r 


P S a. amas wn Oo 1 2 


forget, more notoriouſly than others, the obliga- 4 
tions with which they have been loaded, and exert G,, 
themſelves with peculiar obſtinacy and bitterneſs 4 
in oppoſing the credit and authority of the Latini 4 
„ CC 
32 ob 05 | 1 A077 
Li] See, among other authors who have treated this point 0 / 
hiſtory, Urs, Czrrt, Erat preſent d Egliſe Romaine, p. hs 1 * 
R TOY 5 
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XXI. In their efforts to extend the papal empire CENT. 
over the Greek churches, the deſigning pontifs did , XY. 


: ; 5 WP b & | SECT, III. 
not forget the church of Ruſſia, the chief bulwark PA 1. 
and ornament of the Grecian faith, On the con- — 


trary, frequent deliberations were held at Rome, between the 
about the proper methods of uniting, or rather Raten and 
ſubjecting, this church to the papal hierarchy. In churchesat= | 
this century Joan BasILipes, Grand Duke of the Farm 
Rufſians, ſeemed to diſcover a propenſity towards 
this union, by ſending, in the year 1580, a ſolemn 
embaſſy to GREOGORT XIII., to exhort that pontif 
to reſume the negociations relative to this im- 
portant matter, that ſo they might be brought to 
a happy and ſpeedy concluſion, Accordingly, 
the year following, Ax roxx Posskvix, a learned 
and artful Jeſuit, was charged with this commiſ- 
ſion by the Roman pontif, and ſent into Muſcouß 
to bring it into execution. But this dexterous 
miſſionary, though he ſpared no pains to obtain 
the purpoſes of his ambitious court, found by ex- 
perience that all his efforts were unequal to the 
talk he had undertaken; nor did the Ruſſian 
ambaſſadors, who arrived at Rome ſoon after, 
bring any thing to the ardent wiſhes of the pontif, 
but empty promiſes, conceived in dubious and ge- 
neral terms, on which little dependence could be 
made [& J. And, indeed, the event abundantly 
en 1 . ſhewed, 


which, ſpeaking of the Greeks, he expreſſes himſelf in the 
following manner: II dewiennent les plus violens ennemis des 
Catholigues lorſqu'ils ond apris nos ſciences, et qu'ils ont connoiſſance 
de 20s IMPERFECTIONS: i. e. in plain Engliſh, They (the. 
Greeks) become the bittereſt enemies of us Roman catholics, when 
they have been in/irudted in our ſciences, and have acquired the 
tnewledpe of our 1MPERFECTIONS, Other teſtimonies of a like 
nature ſhall be given hereafter. Mick. LE Quiev has given 
us an enumeration, although a defective one, of the Greek 
biſhops that follow the Rites of the Roman church, in his 
Oriens Chriſt. tom. iii. p. 860. 

[4] See the conferences between Posszvix and the duke of 

/covy, together with the other weitings of this Jeſuit, rela- - 

Vor. IV. W tive 
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CE L. T. ſhewed, That BasiLiDes had no other view, in all 
10 er, Wl hes Hnegociations, than to flatter the pope, and 
ven L obtain his affiſtance, in order to bring to an ad- 
vantageous concluſion the unſucceſsful war, which 
he had carried on againſt Poland, + 


y p * 


The miniftry of Posszvix and his aſſociates 
1 Was, however, attended with, more fruit among 
? khat part of the Ruſſians who, refide in. the Poliſh 
dominions, many of whom embraced the doctrine 
and rites of the Roman church, in confequence 
of an aſſociation agreed on in the year 1596, ina 
meeting at Brefy, the capital of the Palatinate.of 
Cujavia. Thoſe that thus ſubmitted to the ca! 
munion of Rome were called the United, while the 
adverſe party, who adhered to the doctrine and 
juriſdiction of the patriarch of Conſtantinople, were 


3s likewiſe farther worthy of obſervation here, that 
there has been eſtabliſhed at Kiovia, ſince the 
fourteenth century, a congregation of Ruſſians, 
| fubjedt to the juriſdiftion of the Roman pontif 
and ruled by its own Metropolitans, who are en- 


tirely diſtin from the Ruſſian biſhops that reſide 
TT. 8 


p. * = . mn $-4 


of Rome ſtill i ats is 7, 9 3 1 od 

lefs nume- any ſpiritual conqueſts worthy of mention among 
rous am0"s either the Aſiatic or African Monophy/ites. About 
the Mono- Sia 132 : 9 : nd; 
phyfites, The middle of the preceding century, a little in- 
and Abe, Jignificant church, that acknowledged the juriſ- 
wars, diction of the Roman pontif, was erected among 


work, called 


EAN DoR1GNyY, livr. v. p. 351, 


leſccuia.— See allo La Vie du P. Pofſtwin,, pa! 


1] Avs., ReGenvolscal Hiftor. Ecclefrar. Slavonicar. lib. 
iv. cap. ii. p. 465, | N 

[a] See Mich. Le Quitn, Oriexs Chrilianus,, tom, i. p. 
1274. and tom, iii. p. 1126.—44a Sandorum, tom. ii. Fe- 
bruar, p. 693. | Ow 


” 
CI * 


that thus ſubmitted to the com- 
diſtinguiſhed by che title of the Non- united [1], It. 
Theviaris XII. The Roman miſſionaries made ſcarcely 


the Neſtorians, whole patriarchs, ſucceflively 


tive to the ee in queſtion, that are ſubjoined to bis 


(nap, II. Hiftory of the Greck and Eaſterni cburcbes: 
named Jostpn [], reſide in the city of Piarbet. 


some of the Armenian provinces embraced the 
doctrines and diſcipline of Rome ſo early * 
fourteenth century, under the pontificate of 


Dominican monk to govern their church, with 


the title and authority of an archbiſhop. I O 
epiſcopal ſeat of this ſpiritual ruler was Fn fixe 


vas afterwards transferred to Naxivan, where it 
ſtill remains in the hands of the Dominicans, who 


The Armenian churches in Poland, who have 
who reſides at Lemberg [9], The Georgians and 


ſoa XXII., who, in che year 1318, ſent them a 


embraced tlie faith of Rome, have alſo their biſhop, 
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it Hef ligana, in the diſtrict of Soldanis [0] ; but 


done are admitted to that ghoſtly dignity [p]. 


Mingreliahs, who were viſited by ſome monks of 
the Theatin and Capuchin orders, diſguſted theſe 
miſſionaries by their ferocity and ignorance, re- 
mained inattentive to their counſels, and unmoved 


by their admonitions ; ſo that their miniſtry and 


1. 


Tx” ef? 4 33 3 „„ PEN. 1 2 1. 
III. The pompous accounts which the pa- 


* * 


a miſſionaries have given of the vaſt ſucceſs of 
„deir labours among all theſe Grecian ſects, are 
e aqvally deſtitute of candour and truth. It is evi- 
- Wot, from teſtimonies of the beſt and moſt re- 
. bectable authority, that, in ſome of theſe coun- 


clandeſtine baptiſm to fick infants Who are com- 
ſnitted to their care, as they appear in the ficti- 


. p. 615.—LIE Quien, Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. ii. p. 1084. 
le O DOE. RATNA UD. Aunal. tom. xv. ad A, 1318. Hiv. 
(?] Le QuiEN, Orient Chriſtian. tom. iii. p: 1362 and 1403. 

LIMens GALANnUs, Conciliatioue Eccleſis Armenia cum Ro- 

Rana, tom. i. p. 5 e 


54. | | | 
b] Uas. CAI Trat e PEgliſe Romaine, p. 162. 


tries, they do nothing more than adminiſter 


labours were ſcarcely attended with any viſible | 


The labours 
of the Ro- 
man miſe 
fionaries a- 
mong all 
theſe ſeas 
produce 
little fruit, 


[n] See AssEMAUNI Biblioth, Orient. Vatican. tom. iii. par. 


: 8 5 | 2 "OY 4 5 f 
[9] Memoires des Ii Rust de la Compagnie de Feſus, tom. iii. 


8 tious 
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er T. tious character of phyſicians [s]; and that, in 


ger. III. 
PAR 7 K 


— — 3 — 
"is ; 


| wretched tribes of indigent converts, whoſe po- 


Hiſtory of the Greek and Eaſtern Churches; 


other places, the whole ſucceſs of their miniſtry 
is confined to the gathering together ſome 


verty is the only bond of their attachment to the 


church of Rome, and who, when the papal 
largeſſes are ſuſpended or withdrawn, fall from t 
their pretended allegiance to Rome, and return to Ml | 
the religion of their anceſtors [#]. It happens e 
alſo, from time to time, that a perſon of diſtinction f 
among the Greeks or Orientals embraces the WI » 
doctrine of the Latin church, and promiſes obe- © 
dience to its pontif, nay, carries matters ſo far as ch 
to repair to Rome to teſtify his reſpectful ſubmiſ- Ml th 


| ion to the apoſtolic ſee. But in theſe obſequious in 


ſteps the noble converts are almoſt always moved an 


by avarice or ambition; and, accordingly, when WM in 


the face of their affairs changes, when they have MW me 


obtained their purpoſes, and have nothing more Wl (i 


to expect, then they, generally ſpeaking, either MW 2: 
ſuddenly abandon the church of Rome, or expreſs W the 


their attachment to it in ſuch ambiguous terms, as MW uh 


are only calculated to deceive. Thoſe who, like ¶ cul 


the Neſtorian biſhop of Dzarbek[u], continue Ori 


| ofthe laſt edition publiſhed in Ho 


even'tranſmit it with an appearance of zeal to 


GABR. DE Cainon, Relations nouvelles du Lewant, par. I. © 


miſſionaries among the Armenians, Colchians, Iberians, and 


du Levant, par, II. p. 308. which regards the Armenians] 
and Ma1LLert, Deſcription d'Egypte, tom. iii. p. 65. which 
is relative to the Copt :.. 1 
-] Ocherwiſe named Amidad and Caramit. 


ſtedfaſt in the profeſſion of the Roman faith, and 


[s] Us s. Cergr Frar preſent de PEglife Romaine, p. 164.— 


vi. p. 174. This Capuchin monk delivers his opinions on 

many ſubjects with frankneſs and candour. 

[7] See CHarDin's Foyages en Perſe, tom. i. p. 186. tom. 

11. p. 53. 75. 206. 271. 349. darge- tom. iii. p. 433. 
Hand, in ato; for in the for- 

mer editions all the ſcandalous tranſactions of the Roman 


Perſians, are entirely wanting.—Sree alſo Cyinox, Relations 


2 „ Py : 55 * — 


char. II. Hiſtory of the Greek and Eaſtern Churches, 


by no other motive than the uninterrupted libera 
lity of the Roman pontif. | 


On the other hand, the biſhops of Rome are 


the methods in their power to maintain and ex- 


Faſt. For this purpoſe, they treat, with the 
greateſt lenity and indulgence, the proſelytes they 


carry this indulgence fo far, as to ſhew evidently, 
that they are actuated more by a love of power, 


extremely attentive and aſſiduous in employing all 


have made in theſe parts of the world, that their 
yoke may not appear intolerable. Nay, they 
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their poſterity, are excited to this perſeverance CENT, 


{of Sxer. III. 
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| —— — 


tend their dominion among the Chriſtians of the 


than by an attachment to their own doctrines and 


inſtitutions. For they do not only allow the Greek 


and other eaſtern proſelytes the liberty of retain- 


ing, in their public worſhip, the rites and cere- 
monies of their anceſtors (though in direct oppo- 


ſtion with the religious ſervice of the church of 


Rome), and of living in a manner repugnant to 


the cuſtoms and practice of the Latin world; but, 
what is much more ſurpriſing, they ſuffer the pe- 


Orientals from all other Chriſtian ſocieties, to 
remain in the public religious books of the pro- 


[ww] hana MAX 11 complains in many paſſages of bis Biblioth. 


were not corrected, nor purged from the errors peculiar to 


of the defection of many Roman converts, and of their return 


; Fl they originally belonged. See, on the other hand, the Lettres 


ch (bie, du R. Simon, tom. ii. lett, xxiii. p. 156. in which this 


author pretends to defend this conduct of the Romans, which 


ſome attribute to indolence and neglect, others to artifice and 
prudence, _ | | 


ſelytes already mentioned, and even to be re- 
printed at Rome in thoſe that are ſent abroad for 
their uſe [w]. The truth of the matter ſeems to 


theſe ſes; and he looks upon this negligence, as the reaſon. 


ee doctrines, that diſtinguiſh the Greeks and 


Orient. Vatican. that even the very books that were printed at 
kene for the uſe of the Neſtorians, Jacobites, and Armenians, 


to the boſom of the eaſtern and Greek churches, to which 


T3 


27s Wen of the Greek and Eaſtern Churches, | 
© b, be briefly this: That at Raye, a Greek, an Ar. 


3.5. in. Menian, or & Copt, is looked upon as an obedient 
Paxr I. child, and a worthy member of the church, if he 
acknowledges the ſupreme and unlimited power 
of the Roman pontif oyer all the Chriſtian world, 
The - XXIV. The Maronites, who inhabit the mounts 
mtv. Libanus and Antilibanus, date their ſubjection to 
the ſpiritual juriſdiction 17 the Roman pontif 

from the time that the Latins carried their hoſtile 
arms into Paleſtine, with a view to make them- 
ſelyes maſters of the Holy land [x]. This ſub- 


jection 


4 


* The Maronite doctors, and more eſpecially thoſe that 
reſid 


certais 


_— * 


, 
f 
, 
| 
4 


6 :; 


faries ſhould pretend to © 


Cr af II. Hiftery bf the Greek and Faltern Chirthes, 
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jection however was agreed to, with this expreſs © IS 
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condition; that neither the xs nor their emiſ- 
1 pretend to change or aboliſh an 
thing that related tö the ancient rites; mora 


precepts, or religious opinions of this people. $9. 


that, in reality, there is nothin mg found 
among the Maronites * 0 Popery, if 
ve except their attachment to the Ro 

friendſhip, For, as the Marohites Hive in the 
utmoſt diftreſs of poverty, under the tyrannica 


aroites ye in_the 


der, 
ART. ls. 


Wo * 


3 — — 


zent to the Roman pon- 
tifſ9], who is obliged. to pay very dear füt theit 


joke of the Mahomerans, the biſtop of Rome is 


under 4 tretefſity of furniſhing them wick ſuch 


Syrians, much addicted to. boaſting and exaggeration. Cer- 


tain it is, that there are Maropites in Hrias who ſtill behold 
the church of Rome with GY ie averſion apd abhorrence; 
tay, what is Riff more remarkable, pen numbers of that na- 


tion refiding in //ah, even under the eye of the pontif, oppoled 


| his authority during the laſt century, and threw the court o 

Rome into great perplexity. One body of theſe non-conform= 

ing Maronites retired into the vallies of Piedmant, where they 
joined the Waldenſes; another, above fix hundred in number, 


with a biſhop and ſeveral ecclefiaſtics at their head, fled into 


Cirfica, and implored the protection of the republic of Genoa 


againſt the violence of the Inguiſilors. See Urs. Cer: Etat 


preſent de P Egliſe Romaine, p. 121, 122, —Now may it not be 


aſked here, What could have excited the Maronites in Italy to 
this public and vigorous oppoſition to the Roman pontif, if it 
be true, that their opinions were in all reſpects conformable 
to the doctrines and decrees of the church of Rome? This op- 


polition could not have been owing to any thing, but a differ- 


ence in point of doctrine and belief; ſince the church of Nome 


allowed, and ſtill allows, the Maronites, under its juriſdiction, 
to retain and perform the religious rites and inſtitutions that 


have been handed down to them from their anceſtors, and to 
follow the precepts and rules of life to which they have always 
deen accuſtomed. Compare with the authors above-cited, 
Theſaur, Epiſtol. Croxian. tom, i. p. 11. | 


. 


[3] The reader will do well to conſult principally, on this 


ſubjet, the ob/ervations ſubjoined by Rich. Simon, to his 


French tranſlation of the Italian Jeſuit Danvint's Yoyage to 


Mount Libanus, publiſhed in 12mo at Paris, in 1685.—See 


alſo Eus E B. RENaupor, Hiſseria Patriarch. Alexandr. p. 548. 


R ſubſidies 
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Cc E N r. ſubſidies as may appeaſe the voracity of their op- 
src iu. preſſors, procure a ſubſiſtence for their biſhop and 
ar I. clergy, provide all things that are requiſite for 
the ſupport of their churches and the uninter- 
rupted exerciſe of public worſhip, and contribute 
in general to leſſen their miſery. Beſides, the 
college erected at Rome by GREOGORY XIII., with 
a deſign to inſtruct the young men, frequently 
ſent from Syria, in the various branches of uſeful 
ſcience and ſacred erudition, and to prepoſſeſs 
them with an early veneration and attachment 
for the Roman pontif, is attended with a very 
conſiderable expence. The patriarch of the Ma- 
ronites performs his ſpiritual functions at Canobin, 
a convent of the monks of St. AnTaony, on 
mount Libanus, which is his conſtant reſidence. 
He claims the title of Patriarch of Antioch, and 

- always aſſumes the name of PErxR, as if he ſeemed | 


tf deſirous of being conſidered as the ſucceſſor of 
1 that apoſtle [z . . e ee 

' [z] See PeTITQUeux, Yeyage 2 Canobin dans le Mont Liban, 
' in the Noauveaux Memoires des Miſſions de la Compagnie de Jeſus, 
ll tom. iv. p. 252. & tom. viii. p. 356. —La Roque, Veyage at 
1 Syrie, tom. ii. p. 10.— Laux. D'Arvieux, Memoires, ou 
\ Voyages, tom. ii. p. 418. Rs Ws 
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The HrsToky of the LurRERAN Church. 
l. IME riſe and progreſs of the a 


or Lutheran church, have been already 
related, ſo far as they belong to the hiſtory of 


Reformation. The former of theſe titles was aſ- 


| The com- 


ſumed by that church in conſequence of the ori- 
ginal deſign of its founders, which was to reſtore 
to its native luſtre the Goſpel of Cukis r, that had 
bo long been covered with the darkneſs of ſuper- 


" 
4 


'$ 
4 


CANT 
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PAR T II. 
"4d 641.42 


mencement 
of the Lu- 
theran 
church. 


ſition, or, in other words, to place in its proper 


a true light that important doctrine, which re- 
preſents ſalvation as attainable by the merits of 
CarIsT alone. Nor did the church, now under 


conſideration, diſcover any reluctance againſt 


I :dopting the name of the great man, whom Pro- 


ndence employed as the honoured inſtrument of 
tsfoundation and eſtabliſhment. A natural ſen- 


iment of gratitude to him, by whoſe miniſtry the 
clouds of ſuperſtition had been chiefly diſpelled, 
o had deſtroyed the claims of pride and ſelf- 


ufficiency, expoſed the vanity of confidence in 


tte interceſſion of ſaints and martyrs, and pointed 
Wt the Son of God as the only proper object C 
fa” 1 5 truſt 
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followers, from the boſom of the Roman hierarchy, 
by a ſolemn and violent ſentence of excommuni. 
cation. It began to acquire à regular form, and 


doctrine, ranged, for the ſake of method and per- 


— ͤ ? . Theriſe of this church muſt be dated from 


1 $5 2, between CHARLzs V. and Mayo elector 
o 


_— MEA | 


religious ſentiments, whether they relate to faith 


The HISTORY of the Lutheran Cnvrcn, 


truſt to miſerable mortals, excited his followers 
to aſſume his name, and to call their community 
the Lutheray Church. 


that remarkable period, when the pontif Lo X. 
drove MarTiy LuTHER, with his friends and 


a conſiderable degree of ſtability and conſiſtence 
from the year 1530, when the ſyſtem of doctrine 
and morality it had adopted, was drawn up and 
prefented to the diet of Augſburg. And it was 
raiſed to the dignity of a lawful and complete 
hierarchy, totally independent on the laws and 
juriſdiction of the Roman pontif, in confequence 
of the treaty concluded at Paſſau, in the year 


1. The great and leading principle of the Las 


theran church, is, that the Holy Scriptures art 
the only ſource from whence we are to draw odr 


or practice; and that theſe. inſpired writings. are, 
in all matters that are eſſential to falyationy ſo 
plain, and fo. eaſy to. be thoroughly underſtobd, 
that their ſignification may be learned; without | 
the aid of an expoſitor, by every perſon, of com- 
mon ſenſe, who has. a. competent knowledge of 
the language in which they are compoſed, Fete 
are, indeed, certain. formularies adopted by. this 
church, which contain the principal points of its 


ſpicuity, in their natural order. But theſe books 
Rave no authority but what they derive. from the 
ſcriptures of truth, whoſe ſenſe and meaning the? 
are deſigned to convey; nor are the Lutheral 
doctors permitted to interpret or explain theſe 


- 


books 
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books ſo as to draw from them any propoſitions © EXT, 
that are inconſiſtent with the exprola declarations 3.4, in, 


of the word of God, The chief and the maſt te- Ne vs 1k 


ſpectable of theſe human productions is the (u- 
Mon of Aug ſburg, with the annexed Defence of it 
gainſt the objections of the Roman catholic 


doftors []. In the next rank may be placed the 
e 1 Articles 


a] When the confeſſion of Aug ſhurg had been preſented 
to the diet of that city, the Roman-catholic doctors were em- 
ployed to refute the doctrines it contained; and this pre- 
tended refutation was alſo read to that auguſt aſſembly, A 
reply was immediately drawn up by MsLanctrox, and pre- 
ſented to the emperor ; who, under the pretext of a pacike 
ſpyit, refuſed ta receive it. This reply was publiſhed after= 
wards, under the title of Apolegia Confæſſionis Auguftane ; and 
i the defence of that confeſſion, mentioned by Dr. MosHuim 
annexed to it, To ſpeak plain, MzLancruon's love of 
peace and concord ſeems to have carried him beyond what he 
dued to the truth, in compoſing this Defence of the confeſſion 
of Aug ſourg. In the edition of that defence that ſome Luthe- 
rans (and CHYTRAUS among Others) look upon as the moſt 
genuine and authentic, MELancTHON makes ſeveral ſtrange 
conceſſions to the church of Rome; whether through ſervile fear, 
txcelſive charity, or heſitation of mind, I will not pretend ta 
(etermine. He ſpeaks of the preſence. of CurisrT's body in 
tte euchariſt in the very ſtrongeſt terms that the Roman-catha- 
les uſe to expreſs the monſtrous doctrine of Tranſubfantia- 
ur; and adopts thoſe remarkable words of TyzopayLact, 
dat the Bread was not a figure only, but was TRULY changed 
ee. He approves of that canon of the maſs, in which 
be prieſt prays that h bread may be changed into the body of 
Lhrif, It is true that in ſome ſubſequent editions of the de- 
ace or apology inow under conſideration, theſe obnoxious paſ- 
ſges were left out, and the phraſeology, that had given ſuch 
jul offence, was conſiderably mitigated. Fhere is an ample 
Kount of this whole. matter, together with a hiſtory of the 
lenfions of the Lutheran church, in the valuable and learned 
wk of HosPinian, entitled Hifforie Sacramentarie: Pars. 
Merior, p. 199, & ſeq.—Theſe expreſſions, in Meranc- 
mon's Apologia, will appear fill more ſurpriſing, fwhen we 
Rolle that, in the courſe of the debates. concerning the 
Wner of Chriſt's preſence in the euchariſt, he, at length, 
femed to lean viſibly towards the opinions of Buck and 
\LVIN ; and: that, after his death, his followers were cen - 
ped and perſecuted in Saxony. on this account, under. the. 
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denomination of Philippifs. This ſhews either, that the great 


pence of truth, 


| principally deſigned to ſnew how far the Zutherans were diſ- 


objects in the hiſtory of Lutheraniſm, which it is im poſſible 


churches are of an indifferent nature [c], and do 


Teſs harſh and diſguſting than thoſe uſed in the Cosſeſſon, the 


— 


The His rox of the Lutheran CRunen. 


Articles of Smalcald [b], as they are commonly 
called, together with the ſhorter and larger Care. 
chiſms of Lur HER, deſigned for the inſtruction of 
youth, and the improvement of perſons of riper 
years. To theſe ſtandard-books moſt churches 
add the Form of Concord; which, though it be not 
univerſally received, has not, on that account, 
occaltoned any animoſity or diſunion; as the fey 
points that prevent its being adopted by ſome 


Not, 


man now under conſideration changed his opinions, or that 
he had formerly been ſeeking union and concord at the er. 


' (F [8] The Articles, here mentioned, were drawn up at 
Smalcald by LUTHER, on occaſion of a meeting of the pro- 
teſtant eleCtors, princes, and ſtates at that place. They were 


ſed to goin order to avoid a final rupture, and in what 
ſenſe they were willing to adopt the doctrine of Chriſt's pre- 
ſence in the euchariſt. And though the terms in which theſe 
articles are expreſſed be ſomewhat dubious, yet they are much 


Apology, and the Form of Concord, © 1 4 
le] Dr. Mos gEIu, like an artful painter, ſhades thoſe 


to expoſe with advantage to a full view. Of this nature was 
the conduct of the Lutheran doctors in the deliberations relat- 
ing to the famous Form of Concord here mentioned; a condud 
that diſcovered ſuch an imperious and uncharitable ſpirit, 2 
would have been more conſiſtent with the genius, of the court 
of Rome than with the principles of a proteſtant church. The 
reader, who is deſirous of an ample demonſtration of the 
truth and juſtice of this cenſure, has only to conſult. the 
learned work of Rob. Hosyinian, entitled; Concordia Dil. 
cars, ſeu de Origine et Progreſſu Formule Concordiæ Burgenſi. 
The hiſtory of this remarkable production is more amply le. 
lated in the thirty-ninth and following paragraphs of this fil 
chapter, and in the notes, which the tranſlator has taken tht 
liberty to add there, in order to caſt a proper light upon ſome 
thiogs that are too intereſting to be viewed ſuperficially, 1 
the mean time I ſhall only obſerve, that the points in the 
Form of Concard, that prevented its being univerſally received, 
are not of ſuch an indifferent nature as Dr. MoshEIu ſeem 
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not, in any degree, affect the grand and funda- c * Ar. 


mental principles of true religion Id J. srer. III. 


III. The form of public worſhip, and the rites P II. 
and ceremonies that were proper to be admitted 7, 
234 part of it, gave riſe to diſputes in ſeveral monies and 
places, during the infancy of the Lutheran church. CO 
Some were inclined to retain a greater number of Lutheran 
the ceremonies and cuſtoms that had been ſo ex- © 
ceſſively multiplied in the church of Rome, than 
ſeemed either lawful or expedient to others. The 
latter, after the example of the Helvetic re- 
formers, had their views entirely turned towards 
that ſimplicity and gravity that characteriſed the 
Chriſtian worſhip in the primitive times; while 
the former were of opinion, that ſome indulgence 
was to be ſhewn to the weakneſs of the multitude, 
and ſome regard paid to inſtitutions that had ac- 
quired a certain degree of weight through long 
eſtabliſned cuſtom. But as theſe contending 
parties were both perſuaded that the ceremonial 
part of religion was, generally ſpeaking, a matter 
of human inſtitution, and that conſequently a di- 
verſity of external rites might be admitted among 
different churches profeſſing the ſame religion, 
without any prejudice to the bonds of charity and 
fraternal union, theſe diſputes could not be of 
any long duration. In the mean time, all thoſe 
ceremonies and obſervances of the church of 


toimagine. To maintain the «biquity, or omnipreſence, of 
CarisT's body, together with its real and peculiar preſence 
in the euchariſt, and ro exclude from their communion the 
proteſtants, who denied theſe palpable abſurdities, was the 
plan of the Lutheran doctors in compofing and Signs. 
the Form of Concord ; and this plan can neither be looke 
upon as a matter of pure indifference, nor as a mark of chriſ- 
lan charity, But for a farther proof of this, ſee F xxxix. al- 
eady referred to. e 
4] See, for an account of the Lutheran confeſſions of 
Uh, CHRIST. KochzRI Bibiiotheca Theologiæ Symbolicæ, 
\ 114. gy Fo 5:3 Thy FE to) 

Rome, 
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Cx NT. Rome, whether of 4 public of private nature, that 

—_ in. carried palpable marks of error and ſuperſtition, 

FazT n. were every where rejected without heſitation 7 and 
—_——= wiſe precautions were uſed to regulate the forms 
of public worſhip in fuch' a manner, that the ge- 

nuine fruits of piety ſhould! not be choked by 4 

multitude of inſignificant rites. Befides, every 

church was allowed the privilege of retaining fo 

much of the ancient form of worſhip as might be 
{fillobſervedwithout giving offence, and asſeerned 

ſuired to' the character of the people, the genius 

of rhe government, and the nature and circum- 
ſtances of the place where it was founded. Hence 

it has happened, that, even ſo far down as the preſent 

times, the Lutheran churches differ conſiderably, 

one from the other, with reſpect both to the num - 

ber and nature of their religious ceremonies; 7 
circumſfance ſo far ffotti tending to their diſho- 

nour, that'it is, on the contrary, a very ſtriking 

Proof of their wiſdom and moderation [4] | 

Concerving IV. The ſupreme civil rulers of every Lutheran 
beg ang ſtate are clothed alſo with the dignity, and per- 
| the formof form the functions of ſupremacy in the church. 
ef the Lu. The very eſſence of civil government ſeems mar 
ow nifeftly to point cut the neceffity of inveſting the. 


the tacit conſent of the Lutheran churches has 
confirmed the dictates of wiſe policy in this reſpect. 
It muſt not, however, be imagined, that the an- 


ſe] See Bal H. MeisxERus, Lib. de Legibus, lib. iv. art. iv. 


quæſt. iv. p. 662—666.— Jo. Ab aM SCHERZERUS, Hreviar. 
| Hulſemann. Enucl. p. 1313—1321. Se Rd 


S/] Since nothing is more inconſiſtent with that ſubor- 


dination and concord, which are among the great ends of 
civil government, than inperium in imperio, i. e. two inde- 
pendent fovereignties in the ſame body politic: Hence the ge- 
nius of government, as well as the ſpirit of genuine Chriſti- 
anity, proclaims the equity of that conſtitution, that makes 


the ſupreme head of the ſtate, the ſupreme viſible ruler of the 


Church. . 
5 | Client 


ſovereign with this ſpiritual ſupremacy [f}, and 
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yeſtiges of the authority exerciſed by them in the 
primitive times, though more ſtriking in one 
place than in another, are yet more or leſs viſible 
every where, Beſides, it muſt be carefully re- 
membered, that all civil rulers of the Lutheran 
perſuaſion are effectually reſtrained, by the fun- 
damental principles of the doctrine they profeſs, 
from any attempts to change or deſtroy the eſta- 
bliſbed rule of faith and manners, to make any al- 
teration in the eſſential doctrines of their religion, 
or in any thing that is intimately connected with 
them, or to impoſe their particular opinions upon 
their ſubjects in a deſpotic and arbitrary manner. 

The councils, or ſocieties, appointed by the 
ſoyereign to watch over the intereſts of the church, 
and to govern and direct its affairs, are compoſed 
ok perſons verſed in the knowledge both of civil 
and eccleſiaſtical law, and, according to a very 
ancient denomination, are called Conſiſtories. The 
internal government of the Lutheran church 
ſeems equally, remoyed from epiſcopacy on the one 
hand, and from preſbyterianiſin on the other, if we 
except the kingdoms of Sweden and Denmark, who 
retain the form of eccleſiaſtical government that 
preceded the reformation, purged, indeed, from 
the ſuperſtitions. and - abuſes that rendered it ſo 
odious [g]. This: conſtitution of the Lutheran 

verarchy will not ſeem ſurpriſing, when the ſen- 


7 ®» © Wa e 2 


Ig] In theſe two kingdoms the church is ruled by EH? 
Wd /uperintendants, under the inſpection and authority of the 
ſwereign. The archbiſhop. of Up/al is primate of Sweden, 
and the only archbiſhop among the Lutherans. The luxury and 
Icentiouſneſs, that too commonly flow from the opulence of 

le Roman catholic clergy, are unknown in theſe two 

ortherg ſtates 3 fince the revenues of the prelate now men- 
ned do not amount to more 4cO pounds yearly > while thoſe 
I the biſhops are proportionably ſmall. 5 FEM. 


timents 


cient rights and privileges of the people in eccle- c dei. 
faſtical affairs have been totally aboliſned by this g. 4. inf. 
conſtitution, of things; ſince it is certain, that the PA III. 


2 ——"— ——e— ee I 
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ec EN T. timents of that people, with reſpect to eccleſiaſti. 
Ste. in. cal polity, are duly conſidered. On the one hang, 
Par 1. they are perſuaded that there is no law, of divine 
——— authority, which points out a diſtinction between 
the miniſters of the goſpel, with reſpect to rank, 
_ dignity, or prerogatives ; and therefore they re. 
cede from epiſcopacy. But, on the other hand, 
they are of opinion, that a certain ſubordination, 
a diverſity in point of rank and privileges amon 
* the clergy, are not only highly uſeful, but alſo 
neceſſary to the perfection of church communion, 
by connecting, in conſequence of a mutual de- 
pendence, more cloſely together the members of 
the ſame body; and thus they avoid the unifor- 
mity of the preſbyterian government. They arc 
not, however, agreed with reſpect to the extent of 
this ſubordination, and the degrees of ſuperiority 
and precedence that ought to diſtinguiſh their 
doctors; for in ſome places this is regulated with 
much more regard to the ancient rules of church 
government, than is diſcovered in others. As 
the divine law is ſilent on this head, different 
opinions may be entertained, and different forms 
of eccleſiaſtical polity adopted, without a breach 
* of Chriſtian charity and fraternal union. 
| The Lothe- V. Every country has its own Eiturgies, which 
F dies chete are the rules of proceeding in every thing that 
public vor- relates to external worſhip and the public exerciſe 
| ip, an Of religion. Theſe rules, however, are not of an 
cho of in- immutable nature, like thoſe inſtitutions which 
* frucing, bear the ſtamp of a divine authority, but may be 
augmented, corrected, or illuſtrated, by the order 
of the ſovereign, when ſuch changes appear evl- 
| dently to be neceſſary or expedient. The liturgies 
| | uſed in the different countries that have embraced 
| the ſyſtem of LurhER, agree perfectly in all theſ nde 
eſſential branches of religion, in all matters that than 
can be looked upon as of real moment and 1m- 
portance ; but they differ widely in many thing 


V. 
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of an indifferent nature, concerning which the ern r. 
Holy Scriptures are ſilent, and which compoſe rod An. 


that part of the 
authority from t 


hymns are addreſſed to the Deity, the ſacraments 
are adminiſtered, and the people are inſtructed in 
the knowledge of religion, and excited to the 
practice of virtue by the diſcourſes of their mi- 


niſters. The wiſeſt methods are uſed for the reli- 


ious education of youth, who are not only*care- 
Yay inſtructed in the elements of Chriſtianity in 
the public ſchools, but are alſo examined, by the 
paſtors of the churches to which they belong, in 


2 public manner, in order to the farther improve- 


ment of their knowledge, and the more vigorous 
exertion of their faculties in the ſtudy of divine 


<;/ms, which contain the eſſential truths of religion 
and the main precepts of morality, are publiſhed 


reign, as rules to be followed by the maſters of 
ſchools, and by the miniſters of the church, both 


LurkER left behind him an accurate and judici- 
ous production of this kind, in which the funda- 
mental principles of religion and morality are ex- 
plained and confirmed with the greateſt perſpicui- 
ty and force both of evidence and expreſſion, this 


religious knowledge, and is one of the ftandard- 
books of the church which bears his name. And, 


an illuſtrations and enlargements on this ex- 
cellent abridgment of faith and practice. 


4 ww 


truth, Hence, in almoſt every province, Cate- 
and recommended by the authority of the ſove- 


in their private and public inſtructions. But as 


© compendious Catechiſm; of that eminent reformer 
s univerſally adopted as the firſt introduction ta. 


Indeed, all the provincial catechiſms are no more 


Vor. Iv. 55 VU + -< Bk Among 


3 religion that derives its PAY H. 
e wiſdom and appointment f 
men. Aſſemblies for the celebration of divine 
worſhip- meet every where at ſtated times. Here 

the Holy Scriptures are read publicly, prayers and 
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e Nr. VI. Among the days that are held ſacred inthe MI 

seg. 111, Lutheran church (beſides that which is celebrated, Wl 

Pax Tll. every week, in memory of CHrTsT'S reſutrection ] 

Tee ber. from the dead), we may reckon all ſuch as were WM « 

ans, ns fignalized by thoſe glorious and important eyeiis f 

cal eil. khat proclaim the celeſtial miſſion: of the Saviour, n 

pline of the and the divine authority of his | hol 7 3 1 

euch. Theſe ſacred feſtivals, the grateful and well. Wl 6 

grounded piety of ancient times had always WM þ 

held in the higheſt veneration. But the Lutheran MW ec 

church has gone yet farther; and, to avoid WM al 

giving offence to weak brethren, has retained ſe. WM th 

veral which ſeem to have derived the reſpect that ¶ 1h 

is paid to them, rather from the ſuggeſtions of Ml cl: 

fuperſtition than from the dictates of true religion. MW wa 

| Fhere are ſome churches, who. carty the deſire of ¶ m 

multiplying feſtivals fo far, as to vbſerve 'rehgi- W wh 

It | ouſly the days that were formerly ſet apart for ce- IM inf 

S 85 lebrating the memory of the Twelve Apoſtles. WM the 

| It is well known that the power of excommuni. ſelr 

| cation, i. e. of baniſhing from its boſom obſtinateM On 

7 and ſcandalous tranſgreſſors, was a privilege en-W in e 

| Joyed and exerciſed by the church from the re-W nu 

1 moteſt antiquity; and it is no leſs certain, that this tory 

| privilege was perverted often to the moſt iniquitous men 

and odious purpoſes. The founders, therefore, ſmal 

; of the Lutheran church undertook to remove theWjuric 

a abuſes and eorruptions under which this branch oi that 

| _ eccleſiaſtical diſcipline laboured, and to reſtore i prod 

| do its primitive purity and vigour. At firſt theiſſz be la 

1 attempt feemed to be crowned with ſucceſs; finceEWpowe 

it is plain, that, during the ſixteenth century, no pear 

oppoſition of any moment was made to the wildthe n 

| and moderate exerciſe of this ſpiritual authorityFepr; 

| 5 But in proceſs of time this privilege fell imret imo. 

| ceptibly into contempt ;. the terror of excommuſifron 

| n ee ; les, *; 

= CF [4] Such (for example) are the nativity, death, rei throw 

| reclien, and aſcenſeon of the Son of God; the deſcent of th 

= huly Spirit apon che apoliles on the day of Pentecoſt, Ce. 

ll. 1 e e nicatiot 
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nication loſt its force; and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline © E N Te 
was reduced to ſuch a ſhadow, that, in moſt Mong A 
places, there are ſcarcely any remains, any traces Þ an 1. 
of it to be ſeen at this day. This change may 
be attributed partly to the corrupt propenſities of _ 
mankind, who are naturally deſirous of deſtroy _ | 
ing the influence of every inſtitution that is den 
fgned to curb their licentious paſſions. It muſt, 
however, be acknowledged, that this relaxation 
eccleſiaſtical diſcipline was not owing to this cau 

alone; other circumſtances concurred to diminiſh 

the reſpect and ſubmiſſion that had been paid to 

the: ſpiritual tribunal. On the one hand, the 

clergy abuſed this important privilege in various 

ways; ſome miſapplying the ſeverity of excom- 
munication through ignorance or imprudence, 

while others, ſtill more impiouſly, perverted an 
inſtitution, in itſelf extremely uſeful, to ſatisfy 

their private reſentments, and to avenge them- 
eres of thoſe who had dared to affend them. 
On the other hand, the counſels of certain perſons 
in power, who conſidered the privilege of excom- 
municating in the hands of the clergy as deroga- 

tory from the majeſty of the ſovereign, and detri- 

mental to the intereſts of civil ſociety, had no 

mall influence in bringing this branch of ghoſtly 
juriſdiftion into diſrepute. It is however certain, 
that whatever cauſes may have contributed to 
produce this effect, the effect itſelf was much to 
be lamented; as it removed one of the moſt 
powerful reſtraints upon iniquity. Nor will it ap- 
Ipear furpriſing, when this is duly conſidered, that 
lie manners of the Lutherans are ſo remarkably 
depraved, and that in a church that is deprived 
er almoſt of all authority and diſcipline, multitudes 
vF#front the public by their audacious irregulari- 
I, and tranſgreſs, with a frontleſs impudence, 

i rough the proſpect of impunity, 2 

—— e „„ 
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Of the pro- 
ſperous and 
cal amitous 
events that 
bave hap- 
pened to 
the Luthe- 
ran church, 


1 independence, fet bounds, at the ſame time 


efeually from extending its limits IT]. Towards 


this arduous attempt, which was in direct contre 
diction with the famous Eccle/iaftical Reſervation|k| 
ſtipulated in the articles of the peace of religion 
concluded at Any fourg, proved abortive, and the 
abandon his country [I]. On the other hand, t 


church Were not permitted to diſturb its trau. 


W722 Jo. Pr, 2 Lupewic Religuiæ IMSiorum oianis 40h 
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VII. The proſperous and unfavourable "event; 
| thiby belong to the hiſtory of the Lutheran church 
fince the happy eſtabliſhment of its liberty i 
independence, are neither numerous nor remark 
able, and may conſequently be mentioned inz 
few words. The rife and progreſs of this church, 
before its final and permanent eſtabliſhment, han 
been already related; but that very religion 
peace, which was the inſtrument of its ftabily 


its progreſs in the empire, and prevented i 


the conclufion of this century, GERHARD, arch. 
biſhop of Cologn, diſcovered a propenſity to ente 
into its communion, and, having contracted the 
bonds of matrimony, formed the deſign of intto- 
ducing the reformation into his dominions, But 


prelate was obliged to reſign his dignity, and w 


is certain, that the adverſaries of the Lutheran 


i] The reafon of this will de a5 in the following note 
> [4] In the diet of Augſburg, which was aſſembled in the 
year 1555, in order to execute the treaty-of Paſſau, the {eit- 
ral ſtates, that had already embraced the Lutheran religion 
were confirmed in the full enjoyment of their religious liberty 
To prevent, however, as far as was poſſible, the farther pre 
greſs of the reformation, ChaRLUES V. ſtipulated for the 05. 
.tholics the famous Ecelgſiaſtical Ręſer vation; by which it ws 
decreed, that if any archbiſhop, prelate, biſhop, or ofher 
ecclefiattic, ſhould, in time to come, renounce the faith 0 
Nome, his dignity and benefice ſhould be forfeited, and bi 
place be filled by the chapter or college, poſſeſſed of the pow! 
of election. 
III See Jo. Dev. Kortri Difſortatio de Gebhard Tri 


tom, v. p. 383,—See alſo a German work, entitled, Unfchulty 
Nachricten, A. 1748, p. 484. 
| quilli 
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quillity, or to hurt, in any eſſential point, its e ENT. 


liberty, proſperity, and independence. Their in- 


XVI. 
Src Te III. 


tentions, indeed, were malignant enough; and it Paz Is 


appeared evident, from many ſtriking circum- 
ſtances, that they were ſecretly projecting a new 
attack upon the proteſtants, with a view to annul 
the treaty of Paſſau, which had been confirmed at 
Aug ſburg, and to have them declared public ene- 
mies to the empire, Such was undoubtedly the 
unjuſt and ſeditious deſign of Francis Buxck- 
nk b, in compoſing the famous book De Auto- 


and alſo of Pisroklus, in drawing up the Reaſons, 


of his returning back from Lutheraniſm into the 
boſom of popery [m]. Theſe writers, and others 
of the ſame ſtamp, treat the Religious Peace, ne- 
gociated at Paſſau, and ratified at Aug ſburg, as 
unjuſt, becauſe obtained by force of arms, and as 
null, becauſe concluded without the knowledge 
and conſent of the Roman pontif, They pretend 
alſo to prove, that by the changes and interpola- 
tions, which they affirm to have been made by 
M:LancTHON, in the confeſſion of Aug ſburg, after 
it had been preſented to the diet, the proteſtants 
forfeited all the privileges and advantages that 


latter accuſation gave riſe to long and warm de- 
bates during this and the following century. 


publiſhed on that occaſion, in which the Lutheran 
force of argument, that the Confeſſion of Aug /burg 


a corrupted by any mixture, and that none of their 
aer brethren had ever departed in any inſtance from 


In] See CHR. Aug. SaL1G, Hiſter. | Auguſt. Confe/ſion, 
tom, 1, lib, iv. cap. iii. p. 767. 2 


93 "ye 


uma, which was publiſhed in the year 1586; 


which the marquis of Bape alleged in vindication 


they derived from the treaty now mentioned, This 


Many learned and ingenious productions were 


divines proved, with the utmoſt perſpicuity and 


— 


was preſerved in their church in its firſt ſtate, un- 
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gar. nr. 
42 ll. papiſts againſt the doctrine and worſhip of the 


the zew religion), were the members of that church 


on a throne, and who loſt the greateſt part of 


The fate of 
learning a» 


mong the 
Lutherans, 


* 


were aſſiduouſly bent on defeating their efforts, 


their cauſe. The calamities they had ſuffered 


have experienced, in the moſt affecting manner, 


meditating the ruin of the Lutheran church, and 


circumſtances. Add to this, the zeal of princes 


tered ſome paſſages of the Confeſſion of Augſdurg. Nay more; 


the German language. 


The HisTory of the Lutheran Cavacn, 


the doctrines it contains [1]. - They that felt mas 
ſenſibly the bitter and implacable hatred of the 


Lutheran church (which they diſdainfully calle 


who lived in the territories of Roman catholic 
princes. This 1s more eſpecially true of the pry. 
teſtant ſubjects of the houſe of Auſtria [o], who 


the dire effects of bigotry and ſuperſtition ſeated 


their liberty before the concluſion of this cen- 
tury. 55 . 
VIII. While the votaries of Rome were thus 


exerting; for this purpoſe, all the powers of ſecret 
artifice and open violence, the followers of Lr 


and left no means unemployed, that ſeemed proper 
to maintain their own, doarine, and to ſtrengthen 


were freſh in their remembrance ; and hence they 
were admoniſhed to uſe all poſſible precautions to 
prevent their falling again into the like unhappf 


[a] See SaL10, Hit. Auguſt. Confeſſionis, tom. i.—It can- 
not indeed be denied, that MELANCT HO corrected and al- 


it is certain, that, in the year 1555, he made uſe of the exti- 
ordinary credit and influence he then had, to introduce among 
the Saxon churches an edition of that Confeſſion, which wa 
not only corrected in ſeveral places, but was, moreover, upon 
the whole, very different fiom the original one. But his con. 
duct in this ſtep, which was extremely audacious, or at leak 
highly imprudent, never received the approbation of the L- 
theran church, nor was the Aug /burg Confeſſion, in this rev 
ſhape, ever admitted as one ot the ſtandard- books of its fail 
and doctrine, 1 

[e] See the Auſtri Evanrgelica of the learned Ra upAchlus, 


tom. i. p. 152. tom. ii, p. 287. This work is compoſed i 


and 
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religion, which, it mult be acknowledged, was 


times in which we liye. Hence the original con- 
federacy, that had been formed among. the German 

rinces for the maintenance of Lutheraniſm, and 
of which the elector of Saxony was the chief, 
gained new ſtrength from day to day, and foreign 
ſovereigns, particularly thoſe of Sweden and Den- 
mark, were invited to enter into this grand alli- 
ance. And as it was univerſally agreed, that the 
ſtability and luſtre of the riſing church depended 
much on the learning of its miniſters, and the 
progreſs of the ſciences among thoſe in general 


ignorance that 1s the mother of ſuperſtition. The 
academies founded by the Lutherans at Jena, 
Helmſtadt, and Altorf, and by the Calviniſts at 
Francker, Leyden, and other places; the ancient 
univerſities reformed and accommodated to the 
conſtitution and exigencies of a purer church 


firſt eſtabliſhed ; the great number of ſchools that 
were opened in every city; the ample rewards, 
together with the diſtinguiſhed honours and priy1- 
leges, that were beſtowed on men of learning and 
genius; all theſe circumſtances bear honourable 
teſtimony to the generous zeal of the German 
rinces for the advancement of uſeful knowledge, 
Theſe noble eftabliſhments were undoubtedly ex- 
penſive, and required large funds for their ſup- 
port, Theſe were principally drawn from the 
revenues and poſſeſſions, which the piety or ſuper- 
ſtition of ancient times had conſecrated to the 
multiplication of convents, the erection or em- 
belliſhment of churches, - ang other religious uſes, 


who profeſſed its doctrines, fo the greateſt part of 
the confederate princes promoted, withthe greateſt 
zeal, the culture of letters, and baniſhed, wherever 
their ſalutary influence could extend, that baneful 


than that under whoſe influence they had been at 
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and men in power for the adyancement of true C ENT, 


Srer. I. 


much greater in this century, than it is in the P. r. II. 


—— — 


— — 
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IX. Theſe generous and zealous efforts in the 
ger. int. cauſe of Wan were attended with remarkable 
Pax v II. ſucceſs. Almoſt all the liberal arts and ſcience 
The finay were cultivated with emulation, and brought to 
of Bells greater degrees of perfection. All thoſe, hoſe 
Togu views were turned to the ſervice of the church, 
promoted, wete obliged to apply themſelyes, with diligence 
and aſſiduity, to the ſtudy of Greek, Hebren, 

and Latin literature, in order to qualify them for 
forming, with dignity and ſucceſs, the duties of 

the ſacred function; and it is well known, that in 

theſe branches of erudition ſeveral Lutheran 

doors excelled in ſuch a manner, as to acquire a 
deathleſs name in the republic of letters. Me- 
LANCTHON, Carto, ChyTR&Us, REinxccivs, 

and others, were eminent for their knowledge of 

hiſtory. More particularly Fractvs, one of the 
authors of the Centuriæ Magdeburgenſes * (that 
immortal work, which reſtored to the light of evi- 

dence and truth the facts relating to the riſe and 
progreſs of the Chriſtian church, which had been 
covered with thick darkneſs, and corrupted by 
innumerable fables), may be deſervedly conſidered 

as the parent of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. Nor ſhould 

we omit mentioning the learned MARTIN ChEu- 

N1Tz, to whoſe Examination of the Decrees of the 
Council of Trent, the hiſtory of religion is more 
Indebted, than many, at this day, are apt to ima- 

gine. While ſo many branches of learning were 
cultivated with zeal, ſome, it muſt be confeſſed, 

were too little purſued. Among theſe we may 

place the hiſtory of literature and philoſophy ; the 
important ſcience of criticiſm; the ſtudy of anti- 


(> * The; joint authors of this famous work (beſides Fla 

_ eius ILIVYR cus) were Nicolaus Gallus, JOHANNES 
Wrcanopus, and Marrhias lud x, all miniſters of Mag- 
deburg; and they were aſſiſted by CAS PAR NIpPrUCK1US aft 
Imperial counſellor, ſonaR NES BAPTIis rA HZIxcEL Ius ab 
Auguſtinian, Bas IL Fa BER, and others. | 


quities; 
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quities ; and other objects of erudition that ſtand C Ew r. 
in connexion with them, It is, however, to be szer. n. 
obſerved, that notwithſtanding the neglect with PA 1. 
which theſe branches of ſcience ſeemed, too ge. -k 
erally, to have been treated, the foundations of 
their culture and improvement in future ages 
were really laid in this century. On the other 
hand, it is remarkable that Latin eloquence and 
poetry were carried to a very high degree of im- 
provement, and exhibited orators and poets of 
| the firſt order; from which circumſtance alone it 
may be fairly concluded, that, if all the branches 
of literature and philoſophy were not brought to 
that pitch of perfection of which they were ſuſ- 
ceptible, this was not owing, to the want of in- 
duſtry or genius, but rather to the reſtraints laid 
upon genius by the infelicity of the times. All 
the votaries of ſcience, whom a noble emulation 
excited to the purſuit of literary fame, were 
greatly animated by the example, the influence, 
and the inſtructions of MELANCTHON, who was 
deſervedly conſidered as the great and leading 
doctor of the Lutheran church, and whoſe ſenti- 
ments, relating both to ſacred and profane erudi- 
tion, were ſo univerſally reſpected, that ſcarcely 
any had the courage to oppoſe them. In the next 
rank to this eminent reformer may be mentioned 
JoacHM CAaMERARIvUS of Leipſic, a ſhining orna- 


re ment to the republic of letters in this century, 
d, ho, by his zeal and application, contributed 
much to promote the cauſe of univerſal learning, 
ie Fond more eſpecially the ſtudy of elegant litera- 


* ture. | | ; 13 4 | 
X. The revolutions of philoſophy among the The various 
4 WLutheran doctors were many and various, EYE 


Es 5 5 : * lofophy a- 
1 LUTHER and MerLancTron ſeemed to ſet out mon. the 
zo vith a reſolution to baniſh every ſpecies of philo- Tn 
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CENT. ſophy [p] from the church; and though it is im. 
£2» Ill. poſſible to juſtify entirely this part of their conduct, 
Pa H. yet they are leſs to be blamed than thoſe ſcholaſtic 
doctors, whoſe barbarous method of teaching 


philoſophy was inexpreſlively diſguſting, and 
who, by a miſerable abuſe of the ſubtile precepts 
of ARISTOTLE, had perverted the dictates of com- 
mon ſenſe, and introduced the greateſt obſcurity 
and confuſion both in bs and religion, 
But. though theſe abuſes led the two great men 
now mentioned too far, and were carrying them 


into the oppoſite extreme; yet their own recol- 
lection ſuſpended their precipitation, and they 
both perceived, before it was too late, that true 


philoſophy was neceſſary to reſtrain the licentious 
flights of mere genius and fancy, and to guard 
the ſanctuary of religion againſt the inroads of 


| {ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm [q]. It was in conſe- 


quence of this perſuaſion that MELanoTHoN com- 
poſed, in a plain and familiar ſtyle, abridgments 
of almoſt all the various. branches of philoſophy, 
which, during many years, were explained pub- 
licly to the ſtudious youth in all the Lutheran 
academies and ſchools of learning. This cele- 


| brated reformer may not improperly be conſidered | 


as an eclectic; for though in many points he fol- 
lowed ArisTOTLE, and retained ſome degree of 


[2] See CurrsT, Au. Heumanni Ada philoſopher. art. ii. 


part X. p. 579.—]o. Herm. as Eiswich, Difſertat. de varia 


Ariſtotelis fortuna in Scholis Proteſtantium, which Launoy has 


prefixed to his book De fortuna Ariſtotelis in Academia Pa- 


riſtenſi, & viii. p. 15. § xlil. p. 36. 


] Some writers, either through malignity or for want 
of better information, have pretended that Lur Hex rejected 
the ſcholaſtic philoſophy through a total ignorance of its na- 
ture and precepts. Thoſe that have ventured upon ſuch an 


aſſertion muſt have been themſelves groſsly ignorant of the 
Hiltory of Literature in general, as. well as, of the induſti/ 


and erudition of LUTHER in particular. For a demonſtrative 


proof of this, ſee Bxuckgri Hiforia Critica Pbilgſatbiæ, 
tom. iv. part I. p. 94, 95, 96. &c, 
8 propenlity 
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propenſity to the ancient philoſophy of the ſchools, e RN r. 


yet he drew many things from the fecundity of 


his own genius, and had often recourſe alſo to the 


doctrines of the Platonics and Stoics. 


XI. This method of teaching philoſophy, how- 


ever recommendable on account of its ſimplicity 
and perſpicuity, did not long enjoy, alone and 


unrivalled, the great credit and authority it had 
obtained. Certain acute and ſubtile doctors, 
having perceived that MELAxcrHO, in compo- 


ſing his Abridgments, had diſcovered a peculiar 
and predominant attachment to the philoſophy 


of ARISTOTLE, thought it was better to go to the 


ſource, than to drink at the ſtream; and there- 
fore read and explained to their diſciples the 
works of the Stagirite. On the other hand, it 


VI. 
Ster. III. 


PAR T II. 


Philoſophi- 
cal ſect 
Ariſtoteli- 
ans and 
Ramæans. 


was obſerved, that the Jeſuits, and other votaries 


of Rome, artfully made uſe of the ambiguous terms 
and the intricate ſophiſtry of the ancient ſchool- 
men, in order to puzzle the proteſtants, and to 
reduce them to ſilence, when they wanted ſuch 
arguments as were adapted to produce conviction. 
And, therefore, many proteſtant doctors thought 
it might be advantageous to their cauſe to have 
the ſtudious youth inſtructed in the myſteries of 
the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, as it was taught in 
the ſchools, that thus they might be qualified to 
defend themſelves with the ſame weapons with 
which they were attacked. Hence there aroſe, 
towards the concluſion of this century, three phi- 
loſophical ſects, the Melancthonian, the Ariſtotelian, 
and the Scholaſtic. The firſt declined gradually, 
and ſoon diſappeared ; while the other two imper- 
ceptibly grew into one, and acquired new vigour 


by this coalition, increaſed daily in reputation and 


influence, and were adopted in all the ſchools of 
learning. It is true, the followers of Ramvs 
made violent inroads, in ſeveral places, upon the 
territories of theſe combined ſects, and ſometimes 
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CEN r. with a certain appearance of ſucceſs; but their 
87. in hopes were tranſitory; for after various ſtruggle 
Par II. they were obliged to yield, and were, at length, 


entirely baniſhed from the ſchools [r]. | 


The Para: = XII. Such alſo was the fate of the diſciples of 


Viſts, | os 
Fire. pbilo- PARACELSUS, who, from the grand principle of 


fophers. their phyſical ſyſtem, were called Fire: pbiloſo- 
pbers [o], and who aimed at nothing leſs than the 
total ſubverſion of the peripatetic philoſophy, and 
the introduction of their own reveries into the 
public ſchools. , Towards the concluſion of this 
century the Paracelfiſts really made a figure in 
almoſt all the countries of Europe, as their ſet 
was patronized and fupported by the genivs and 
eloquence of ſeveral great men, wha exerted 
themſelves with the utmoſt zeal and aſſiduity in 
its cauſe, and endeavoured, bath by their writings 
and their tranſactions, to augment its credit, In 
England it found an eminent defender in M. 
Rogz RERT FLooD, or FLupp, a man of a very 
ſingular genius [], who illuſtrated, or at leaſt 
Et: _ attempted 


Ir] Jo. Herm, ap Erlswich, De fatis Ariſtot. in Schilu 
Proteſt. & xxl. p. 5 4.— Jo. GeorG., WaLChius, Hiſtoria 
Logices, lib. ii. cap. i Fill. v. in Parergis Acagemicis, p. 
613. 6179,—OTTo FRI D. Schurzius, De vita Chytrai, lib. 
iv. Civ. p. 19. ES LE 
EF [5] This fanatical ſe& of philoſophers had ſeveral deno- 
minations. They were called Theo/2phifts, from their declaim- 
ing againſt human reaſon as a dangerous and deceitful guide, 
and their repreſenting a divine and ſupernatural illumination as 
the only means of arriving at truth. They were called Phils 

 fephi per ignem, i. e. Fire philoſophers, from their maintaining 
that the intimate eſſences of natural things were only to be 
known by the trying efforts of fire, directed in a chymical 
proceſs, They were, laſtly, denominated Paracel/i/s. from 

the eminent phyſician and chymiſt of that name, who was th 
chief ornament and leader of that extraordinary ſect, 

] The perſon here mentioned by Nr, Mosne1m is not 
the famous Dominican monk of that name, who, from bis 

| ardent purſuit of mathematical knowledge, was called the 


Seeker, and who, from his paſſion for chymifiry, was ſuſpefie 
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atempted to illuſtrate, the philoſophy of Para- 
cklsus, in a great number of treatiſes, which 
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even in our times, are not entirely deſtitute of a « i. 


readers and admirers. The ſame philoſophy got 
2 certain footing in France, had ſeveral votaries 
in that kingdom, and was propagated with zeal 


at Paris, by a perſon whoſe name was Rrvies, in 


oppoſition to the ſentiments and efforts of the 
univerſity of that city [u]. Its cauſe was in- 
duſtriouſly promoted in Denmark by SEtvert- 
xvs [w]; in Germany by KuxRATH, an eminent 


phyſician at Dreſden, who died in the year 1605[x]; 


and in other countries by a conſiderable number 


of warm votaries, who were by no means unſuc- 
ceſsful in augmenting its reputation, and multi- 
plying its followers. As all theſe heralds of the 


new philoſophy accompanied their inſtructions 
with a ſtriking air of piety and devotion, and 


ſeemed, in propagating their ſtrange ſyſtem, to 
propoſe to themſelves no other end than the ad- 


vancement of the divine glory, and the reſtoration 
of peace and concord in a divided church; a 
motive, in appearance, ſo generous and noble 
could not fail to procure them friends and pro- 
tectors. Accordingly we find that, towards the 


concluſion of this century, ſeveral perſons, emi- 
nent for their piety and diſtinguiſhed by their zeal 


for the advancement of true religion, joined 
themſelves to this ſect. Of this number were the 
Lutheran doctors WiokLius, ARNDIvs, andothers, 
who were led into the ſnare by their ill- grounded 
of magic, but a famous phyſician born in the year 1574, at 
Milgate in Kent, and very remarkable for his attachment to 
the alchymiſts. See Ax r. Woo, Aibenar. Oxonienſ. vol. i. 


P, bio. & Hiſt, et Autig. Acad. Oxoniegſ. lib, ii. p. 390.— P. 


CassENDI Examen Phileſoph. Fluddanz, tom. iii. opp. p. 259. 
[u] Bovray, Hiſtor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. vi. p. 3 27, & paffim. 

fL] Jo. Mor TEN I Cimbria Literata tom. i. p. 623. ET 
ls] Jo. Mouyunn, ibid, tom. f. p. 449% |, 
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Notions 
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e EN r. notions of human reaſon, and who apprehended 

Seer. in. that controverſy and argumentation might lead 

Paxr Ii. men to ſubſtitute anew the pompous and intricate 

Jargon of the ſchools in the place of ſolid and 
ſincere piety. 

The con- — XIII. Among thoſe that diſcovered a propen- 

troverlybe- ſity towards the ſyſtem of the Paracellſiſts, or 

mann and Theoſophiſts, was the celebrated DAxiEL Hor. 

Ease. MANN, Profeſſor of Divinity in the univerſity of 

Helmſtadt, who, from the year 1598, had declared 

open war againſt philoſophy, and who continued 

to oppoſe it with the greateſt obſtinacy and vio- 

lence. Laying hold of ſome particular opinions 

of LuTHER, and certain paſſages in the writing 

of that great man, he extravagantly maintained 

that philoſophy was the mortal enemy of Ne 


that truth was diviſible into two branches; the 


philoſophical and the other thealogical and ty 


what was true in philoſophy, was falſe in theology, 
| Theſe abſurd and pernicious tenets. naturally 
alarmed the judicious doctors. of the univerſity, 
and excited a warm controverſy between HorMaN 
and his colleagues Owen GUNTHERUs, CORNE- 
LIUS Martin, Joun CastLivs, and Duncas 
LipberL ; a centroverſy alſo of too much conſe- 
quence to be confined within ſuch narrow bound) 
and which, accordingly, was carried on in other 
countries with the ſame fervour. The tumults it 
excited in Germany were appealed by the interpo- 
ſition of HENRY JuLivs, duke of Brunſwick, who, 
having made a careful inquiry into the nature of 
this debate, and conſulted the profeſſors of the 
academy of Roftoc on that ſubject, commanded 
HormMannN to retract publicly the invectives he 
had thrown out againſt philoſophy in his writings 
and in his academical lectures, and to acknow; 
ledge, in the moſt open manner, the harmony and 
| | union 
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union of ſound philoſophy with true and genuine e „N r. 

theology zl. mann 
XIV. The theological ſyſtem, that now pre- Pur I. 

vaills in the Lutheran academies, is not of the ee 

ſame tenor or ſpirit with that which was adopted of theology ß 

in the "infancy of the Reformation. As time and cvs 

experience are neceſſary to bring all things to proved. 

perfection, ſo the doctrine of the Lutheran church 

changed, imperceptibly and by degrees, its ori- 

ginal form, and was improved and perfected in 

many reſpects. This will appear both evident 

and ſtriking to thoſe who are acquainted with the 

hiſtory of the doctrines relating to the inter retaa 

tion of ſcripture, free-will, predeſtinat on, and 

other points, and who compare the Lutheran 

ſyſtems of divinity of an earlier date with thoſe 

that have been compoſed in modern times. The 

caſe could not well be otherwiſe. The glorious 

defenders of religious liberty, to whom we owe 

the various bleſſings of the Reformation, as they 

were conducted only by the ſuggeſtions of their 

natural ſagacity, whoſe advances in the purſuit of 

knowledge are gradual and progreſſive, could not, 

at once, behold the truth 1n all its luſtre, and in 

all its extent, but, as uſually happens to perſons 

that have been long accuſtomed to the darkneſs of 

ignorance, their approaches towards knowledge 

were but flow, and their views of things but im- 

perfect, The Lutherans were greatly aſſiſted both 

in correcting, and illuſtrating the articles of their 

faith, partly by the controverſies they were ob- 

iged to carry on with the Roman catholic 


[2] There is an accurate account of this controverſy, with 
an enumeration of the writings publiſhed on both fides of the 
queſtion, in the Life of Oaven Guntherus, which is inſerted by 

OLLERUS, in his Cimbria Literata, tom. i. p. 225. —See alſo 
Jo. HRM. AB ELswica, De fatis Ariſtotelis in Scholis Pro- 
ant, § Xxvii. p. 76.— And a German work, entitled, 
OTTER, ARNOLD, Airchen und Kitzer-Hiftorie, p. 947+ 


doctors, 
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doctors, and the 
and partly by the inteſtine diviſions that reigned 
among themſelves, of which an account ſhall be 
given in this chapter. They have been abſurdly 
reproached, on account of this variation in their 
doctrine, by BossveT and other papal writers, 
who did not conſider that the founders of the Lu- 


theran church never pretended to divine inſpira- 


Of others, that the wiſe generally prepare them. 


The ftate of 
exegetic 


theology. 


tion; and that it is by diſcovering firſt the errors 


ſelves for the inveſtigation of truth. 


* 9 


XV. The firſt and principal object that drew 


the attention, and employed the induſtry of the re- 


formers, was the expoſition and illuſtration of the 


ſacred writings, which, according to the doctrine 


of the Lutheran church, contain all the treaſures 


of celeſtial wiſdom; all things that relate to faith 


and practice. Hence it happened, that the number 
of commentators and expoſitors among the Lu- 
therans was equal to that of the eminent and 


learned doctors that adorned that communion. 
At the head of them all, Lur HER and MlAxc- 


THON are undoubtedly to be placed; the former, 
on account of the ſagacity and learning, diſcovered 
in his explications of ſeveral portions of ſcripture, 
and particularly of the Books of Moszs ; and the 
latter, in conſequence of his commentaries on the 
Epiſtles of St. Paul, and other learned labours 
of that kind which are abundantly known. A 
ſecond claſs of expoſitors, of the ſame commu- 


nion, obtained alſo great applauſe in the learned 


world by their ſucceſsful application to the ſtudy 
of the Holy Scriptures, in which we may rank 


MarrhlAs FLacivs, whoſe Gloſſary and Key to tht 


ſacred writings [2] is extremely uſeful in unfold- 


ing the meaning of the inſpired penmen ; Joux 
Bvucexnnacivs, JusTus Jonas, Ax pREW OsiAx- 


[z] The Latin titles are Gleſſa Scripture Sacre, and Claw 
Scripture Sacræ. | | 
| - DER 


diſciples of ZuincLE and CAlvix, 
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dex, and MarTiN CRHEMNTTZz, whoſe Harmonies c E N r. 
if the Evangeliſts are not void of merit. To theſe 3 
we may add VICTOR STRIGELIUS aud JOACHIM Per 11. 
CaMERARIUS, of whom the latter, in his Commen- - 
tary on the New Teftament, expounds the ſcriptures 

in a grammatical and critical manner only; and, 

lying aſide all debated points of doctrine and re- 

igious controverſy, unfolds the ſenſe of each 

term, and the ſpirit of each phraſe, by the rules of 

criticiſm and the genius of the ancient languages, 

in which he was a very uncommon proficient, 
XVI. All theſe expoſitors and commentators The reſpec. 
abandoned the method of the ancient interpreters, e A. 
who, negleCting the plain and evident purport of cred inter- 
the words of ſcripture, were perpetually torturing ***"* 
their imaginations, in order to find out a myſte- 

rious ſenſe in each word or ſentence, or were 

hunting after inſipid alluſions and chimerical ap- 
plications of ſcripture-paſſages, to objects which 

never entered into the views of the inſpired 

writers. On the contrary, their principal zeal and 

induſtry were employed in inveſtigating the natural 

force and ſignification of each expreſſion, in con- 

d Wiquence of that golden rule of interpretation in- 

e, Nalcated by LurnER, That there is no more than one 

he /'nſe annexed to the words of ſcripture throughout all 

he e Books of the Old and New Teſtament [a]. It 

irs Wouſt, however, be acknowledged, that the exam- 

Ales exhibited by theſe judicious expoſitors were 

zu- from being univerſally followed. Many, la- 

bouring under the old and inveterate diſeaſe of an 
regular fancy and a ſcanty judgment, were ſtill 

keking for hidden ſignifications and double 
meanings in the expreſſions of Holy writ. They 

Fere perpetually buſied in twiſting all the prophe- 


IF [a] This golden rule will be found often defeQive and. 
Hſe, unleſs ſeveral prophetical, parabolical, and Ggurative 
upreſſions be excepted in its application. 
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cies of 5 Old Teſtament into an intimate con- 
nexion with the life, ſufferings, and tranſactions 
of Jesvs Chaisr; and were over-ſagacious in 
finding out, in the hiſtory of the patriarchal and 
Jewiſh churches, the types and figures of the 
events that have happened in modern, and that 


may yet happen in future times. In all this they 


diſcovered more imagination than judgment; 
more wit than wiſdom. Be that as it may, all 


the expoſitors of this age may be divided, me- 


Concerning 
the didactic 
theology or 
doctrine of 
th- Luther- 
an ch uich. 


thinks with propriety enough, into two clafles, 
with LuTHzR at the head of the one, and Me- 


who, after a plain and familiar explication of the 
ſenſe of .ſcripture, applied its deciſions to the 
fixing of controverted points, and to the illuſtra- 


LANCTHON preliding in the other. Some com— 
mentators followed the example of the former, 


tion of the doctrines and duties of religion, 
Others diſcovered a greater propenſity to the me- 
thod of the latter, who firſt divided the difcourles 
of the ſacred writers into ſeveral parts, explained 
them according to the rules of rhetoric, and al- 


terwards proceeded to a more ſtrict and almolt WM ot 
a literal expoſition of each part, taken ſeparately, M 
| applying the reſult, as rarely as was poſſible, to th 
points of doctrine or matters of controverſy. 9 
XVII. Complete ſyſtems of theology were fat A 
from being numerous in this century. MeL ance ;1, 
THON, the moſt eminent of all the Lutheran the 
doctors, collected and digeſted the doctrines of fy 
the church, which he ſo eminently adorned, into tu 
a body of divinity, under the vague title of LM x, 
Communes, i. e. A Common Place Book of Theo) ir; 
This compllation, which was afterwards, at ail to 
ferent times, reviewed, corrected, and enlarge of 
by its author, was in ſach high repute during phil 
this century, and even in ſucceeding times, that 
It was conſidered as an univerſal model of doctrig [Z 
for all thoſe, who either inſtructed the people Mi. e. 


2 ky 122 hel 
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their public diſcourſes, or promoted the know- © x x f. 
ledge of religion by their writings [J. The title, l 
prefixed to this performance, indicates ſufficiently Pv I. 
the method, or rather the irregularity, that reigns —T—* 
in the arrangement of its materials; and ſhews 
that it was not the deſign of Mel Ax cTHON to 
place the various truths of religion in that fyſte- 
matical concatenation, and that ſcientific order and 
connexion, that are obſerved by the philoſophers 
in their demonſtrattons and difcourſes, but to 
propofe them with freedom and fitmplicity, as 
they preſented themſelves to his view. Accord- 
ingly, in the firft editions of the book under 
conſideration, the method obſerved, both in de- 
Ineating and illuſtrating thefe important truths, 
15 extremely plain, and is neither loaded with the 
terms, the definitions, nor the diſtinctions, that 
abound in the writings of the philoſophers. Thus 
did the Lutheran doctors, in the firſt period of 
the riſing church, renounce and avoid, in imita- 
tion of the great reformer whoſe name they bear, 
all the abſtruſe reaſoning and ſubtile diſcuſſions 
of the ſcholaſtic doctors. But the ſophiſtry of 
their adverſaries, and their perpetual A ates with 
the artful champions of the church of Rome, en- 
gaged them by degrees, as has been already ob- 
far Wl ferveg, to change their language and their me- 
thods of reaſoning ; ſo that, in proceſs of time, 
the fmplicity that had reigned in their theological 
ſyſtems, and in their manner of explaining the 
truths of religion, almoſt totally diſappeared. 
Even MeLanctaos himſelf fell imperceptibly 
into the new method, or rather into the old me- 
tod revived, and enlarged the ſubſequent editions 
of his Loci Communes, by the addition of ſeveral 
philoſophical illuſtrations, deſigned to expoſe the 


_ 
M 
« 


. [5] See Jo. Franc, Bup pus, T/agoge ad T heologiam, lib. 
u. cp. i. 5 xili. tom. i. p. 381. 
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CE N T, fallacious reaſonings of the Roman catholic 

8788, 51, doftors. As yet, however, the diſcuſſions of 

P ax H. philoſophy were but ſparingly uſed, and the un- 

— intelligible jargon of the ſchoolmen was kept 

at a certain diſtance, and ſeldom borrowed. But 

when the founders of the Lutheran church were 

removed by death, and the Jeſuits attacked the 

principles of the Reformation with redoubled ani. 

moſity, armed with the intricate and perplexing 

dialectic of the ſchools; then, indeed, the ſcene 

changed, and theology aſſumed another aſpect. 

The ſtratagem employed by the Jeſuits corrupted 

our doctors, induced them to revive that intricate 

and abſtruſe manner of defending and illuſtrating 

religious truth that LurHER and his affociates 

had rejected, and to introduce, into the plain and 

artleſs paths of theology, all the thorns and 

thiſtles, all the dark and devious labyrinths of the 

ſcholaſtic philoſophy. This unhappy change was 

deeply lamented by ſeveral divines of eminent 

piety and learning about the commencement of 

the ſeventeenth century, who regretted the loſs 

of that amiable ſimplicity that is the attendant on 

divine truth ; but they could not prevail upon the 

profeſſors, in the different univerſities, to ſacrifice 

the jargon of the ſchools to the dictates of com- 

mon ſenſe, nor to return to the plain, ſerious, and 

_ unaffected method of teaching theology that had 

been introduced by LuTHER. Theſe obſtinate 

doctors pleaded neceſſity in behalf of their ſcho- 

laſtic divinity, and looked upon this pretended 

neceſſity as ſuperior to all authorities, and all ex- 
amples, however reſpectable. - 

The fate of XVIII. Thoſe who are ſenſible of the intimate 

„ connexion that there is between faith and prac- 

nes tice, between the truchs and duties of religion, 

l eaſily perceive the neceſſity that there was df 

reforming the corrupt morality, as well as the ſu- 

| perſtitious doc ALLIES). Of. the ch urch of Rome. * 


Pe 2 
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is therefore natural, that the ſame perſons, who CENT. 
had ſpirit enough to do the one, ſhould think Re Mer” 
themſelyes obliged to attempt the other. This Pa . 
they accordingly attempted, and not without a — 
certain degree of ſucceſs ; for it may be affirmed, 
with truth, that there is more genuine piety and 
| more excellent rules of conduct in the few practi- 
cal productions of Lur HER, MeLancrtron, WEL- 
lex, and Rivivs, to mention no more, than are 
to be found in the innumerable volumes of all the 
ancient Caſuiſts and Moraliſers [c], as they are 
called in the barbarous language of theſe remote 
periods, It 1s not, however, meant even to in- 
finuate, that the notions of theſe great men con- 
cerning the important ſcience of morality were 
either ſufficiently accurate or extenſive. It ap- 
pears, on the contrary, from the various debates 
that were carried on during this century, con- 
cerning the duties and oblications of Chriſtians, 
and from the anſwers that were given by famous 
caſuiſts to perſons perplexed with religious ſcru- 
ples, that the true principles of morality were not 
as yet fixed with perſpicuity and preciſion, the 
agreement or difference between the laws of na- 
ture and the precepts of Chriſtianity ſufficiently 
examined and determined, nor the proper diſ- 
tinctions made between thoſe parts of the goſpel- 
diſpenſation, which are agreeable to right reaſon, 
and thoſe that are beyond its reach and compre- 
henſion. Had not the number of adverſaries, 
vith whom the Lutheran doctors were obliged to 
contend, given them perpetual employment in 
* the field of controverſy, and robbed them of that 
precious leiſure which they might have conſe- 
rated to the advancement of real piety and vir- 


[ 
* 
„ 
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hs 
* 
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I [ec] The moral writers of this century were called Mo- 
reljantes, a barbarous term, of which the Engliſh word Mo- 
ralſers bears ſome reſemblance. pe ER 
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CEN 7: tue, they would certainly have been free from the 
1 i. defects now mentioned, and would, perhaps, have 
PAA T r . 1 the beſt e writers of modern times, 


us conſideration will alſo diminiſh our wonder 
at a circumſtance, which otherwiſe might ſeem 


1 ſurpriſing, that none of the famous Lutheran doc- 


tors attempted to give a regular ſyſtem of mo- 
rality. MELAncTHON himſelf, whoſe exquilite 


judgment rendered him peculiarly capable of re- 
ducing into a compendious ſyſtem the elements of 


every ſcience, never ſeems to have thought of 


treating morals in this manner; but has inſerted, 


Po!lemic or 
controver- 
ſial theo- 


lopy, 


on the contrary, all his practical rules and inſtruc- 

tions under the theological articles that relate to 

the law, ſin, free-will, faith, hope, and charity, 
XIX. All the divines of this century were edu- 


cated | in the ſchool of controverſy, and ſo trained 
up to ſpiritual war, that an eminent theologian, 
and a bold and vehement diſputant, were conſi- 


dered as ſynonymous terms. Ir could ſcarcely, 
indeed, be otherwiſe, in an age when foreign 
quarrels and inteſtine diviſions of a religious na- 


ture threw all the countries of Europe | into a ſtate 
of apitation, and obliged the doctors of the con- 
tending churches to be perpetually in action, or 
at leaſt in a poſture of defence. Theſe champions 
of the Reformation were not, however, all ani- | 
mated with the ſame ſpirit, nor did they attack 


and defend with the ſame arms. Such of them as 


were contemporary with LuTazs, or lived near | 


his time, were remarkable for the ſimplicity of 


their reaſoning, and attacked their adverſaries / 


with no other arguments than thoſe which they 
drew from the declarations of the inſpired writers, 


and the deciſions of the ancient fathers. Towards | 


the latter end of the century this method was 


canfiderably changed, and we fee thoſe doors, | 


who were its chief ornaments, reinforcing their 


pic with the f ſuccours of the Ariſtotelian Philo- 
ſophy: 


* * 
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ſophy, and thus lofing, in point of perſpicuity C E 5 
and evidence, what they gained in point of ſub- RT a I. 
tity and imagined ſcience, It is true, as has PA I 
been already obſerved more than once, that they e 
were too naturally, though inconſiderately, led to 
adopt this method of diſputing by the example of 
their adverſaries the Roman catholics. The lat- 
ter having learnt, by a diſagreeable and diſ- 
couraging experience, that their cauſe was unable 
to ſupport that plain and perſpicuous method of 
| reaſoning, that is the proper teſt of religious and 
moral truth, had recourſe to ſtratagem when 
evidence failed, and involved both their argu- 
ments and their opinions in the dark andi intricate 
mazes of the ſcholaſtic philoſophy; and it was 
this that engaged the proteſtant doctors to change 
their weapons, and to employ methods of deſence 
unworthy of che glorious cauſe in which they had 
embarked. 
The ſpirit of zeal that animated the Lutheran 
divines was, generally ſpeaking, very far wm 
being tempered by a ſpirit of charity. If we ex 
cept MELaNcT RON, in whom a predominant 
mildneſs and ſweetneſs of natural tempertriumphed 
over the contagious ferocity of the times, all the 
MW viputants of this century difcovered too much 
- W bitterneſs and animoſity in their tranſactions and 


n cheir writings. LuTner himſelf appears at the 
bead of this ſanguine tribe, who he tar ſurpaſſed 
rin invectives and abuſe, treating his adverſaries 


f W vith the moſt brutal aſperity, and fparing neither 
s ank nor condition, however elevated or reſpect- 

able they might be. It muſt indeed be con- 
feſſed, that the criminal nature of this aſperity 
and vehemence will be much alleviated, when 
they are conſidered in one point of view with the 
genius of theſe barbarous times, and the odious 
cruelty and injuſtice of the virulent enemies, 
Whom the oppreſſed reformers were called to en- 


X 4 5 counter. 
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Three peri- 
- ods muſt be 
diſtinguiſn- 
ed in the 
Hiſtory of 
the Luther- 
an church. 
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counter. When the impartial inquirer conſiders 
the abominable calumnies that were laviſhed on 
the authors and inſtruments of the Reformation; 
when he reflects upon the horrors of fire and 
ſword employed, by blood-thirſty and bigotted 


tyrants, to extirpate and deſtroy thoſe good men 


whom they wanted arguments to perſuade and, 


convince; will not his heart burn with a generous 


indignation? and will he not think it in ſome 


meaſure juſt, that ſuch horrid proceedings ſhould 
be repreſented in their proper colours, and be 
ſtigmatized by ſuch expreſſions as are ſuited to 


their demerit? 6 

XX. In order to form a juſt idea of the internal 
ſtate of the Lutheran church, and of the revolu- 
tions and changes that have happened | in it, with 
their true ſprings and real cauſes, it 1s neceſſary 
to conſider the hiſtory of that church under three 
diſtinct periods. The fr/# of theſe extends from 


the commencement of the Reformation to the 
death of LuTazR, which happened in the year 


1546. The ſecond takes in the ſpace of time 
elapſed between the death of LuTaxer and that of 
MEeLancTHoON, and conſequently terminates in 
the year 1560; while the remainder of the cen- 
tury is comprehended in the third period. 


The FIRST PERIOD. 


| DurincG the Firſt period, all things were 
tranſacted in the Lutheran church in a manner 
conformable to the ſentiments, counſels, and 
orders of LurhER. This eminent reformer, 


whoſe undaunted reſolution, and amazing credit 


and authority, rendered him equal to the moſt 


arduous attempts, eaſily ſuppreſſed the commo- 


tions and diſſentions that aroſe from time to time 
in the church, and did not ſuffer the ſects, that 


ſeveral had attempted to form in its boſom, to 


Sather 
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gather ſtrength, or to arrive at any conſiderable 
degree of conſiſtence and maturity. The natural 


that great man, the internal ſtate of the Lutheran 
church was a ſtate of tolerable tranquillity and re- 


either ſpeedily reduced to ſilence, or obliged to 
retire from the new community. 

XXI. The infancy of this church was troubled 
by an impetuous rabble of wrong-headed Fanatics, 
who introduced the utmoſt confuſion wherever 
they had occaſion to ſpread their peſtilential errors, 
and who pretended that they had received a di- 
vine inſpiration, authoriſing them to erect a new 
kingdom of ChRisr, in which fin and corruption 


STuBNER, and others, partly Swiſs, and partly 
Germans, who kindled the flame of diſcord and 
Germany, and excited among the ignorant multi- 


ness violent in ſome places than in others, were, 


- Wievertheleſs, formidable wherever they appear- 


ed[d]. The hiſtory of this ſeditious band is full 
of obſcurity and confuſion. A regular, full, and 
accurate account of 1t neither has, nor could well 
de, committed to writing ; ſince, on the one 
re land, the opinions and actions of theſe Fanatics 
er Were a motley chaos of inconſiſtencies and contra- 
d actions, and, on the other, the age, in which 


r, they lived, produced few writers who had either 


roſe; and all ſuch as attempted to foment divi- 
fons, or to introduce any eſſential changes, were 


were to have no place, The leaders of this tur- 
bulent and riotous ſect were MunztR, STorcnivs, 


tebellion in ſeveral parts of Europe, and chiefly in 


313 
CENT, 
XVI. 


, ; , Ster. III. 
conſequence of this was, that, during the life of Pazr 11. 


Debates be. 
tween Lu- 
ther and the 
Fanatics 
that trou - 
bled the 
church du- 
ring the firſt 
period, 


tude tumults and commotions, which, though 


It tic leiſure or the capacity to obſerve with dili- 


. has collected a conſiderable number of facts relating to 
lieſe fanatical commotions, which are alſo mentioned by all 
be writers of the Hiſtory of the Reformation, . 


gence, 


[4] Jo. BarrisrA Orrivs, in his Aunales Arabaptiſi. pe 
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u. and tumults of this extraordinary kind. It ig 
ParxT . however certain, that, from the moſt profligats 


ing the whole province of Meſtpbalia in the moſt 


the better part of this motley tribe, terrified by 
the unhappy and delerved fate of their unworthy 


3 
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gence, or to relate with accuracy, commotions 


and abandoned part of this enthuſiaſtical multi. WM 1 
tude, thoſe ſeditious armies were formed, which 
kindled in Germany the War of the Peaſants, and 
afterwards ſeized upon the city of Munſter, ihvoly. 


dreadful calamities. It is alfo well known, that 


aſſociates, whom they ſaw extirpated and maſſa. 
cred with the molt unrelenting ſeverity, ſaved 


' themſelves from the ruin of their ſe&, and, ar Moi 
length, embraced the communion of thoſe who Ma 
are called Mennonites [el. The zeal, vigilance, WM hc 


and reſolution of LurRHER happily prevented the ¶ be 


diviſions, which the odious diſciples of Munzazz Min 
attempted to excite in the church he had founded, Mut 
and preſerved the giddy and credulous multitude 
from their {eductions. And it may be ſafely . 
affirmed, that, had it not been for the vigour and * 
fortitude of this active and undaunted reformer, M,.. 
the Lutheran church would, in its infancy, have Wie 
fallen a miſerable prey to the enthuſiaſtic fury of * 
theſe deteſtable fanatics (7 ]. 5 
XXII. Fanatics and enthuſiaſts of the kind now III: 
deſcribed, while they met with the warmeſt oppo- Non 
fition from LuTazs, found, on the contrary, in - 
[e] The tumults of the anabaptiſts in Germany, and the E. 
junction of the better part of them with Mex NN, have already fond 
been mentioned in a curſory manner, Sect, I. chan, ii 5 xt. * 
For an ample account of the origin, doct ine, and progreſs of in,, 
the Mennonites, ſee the third chapter of the ſecond part of thi 5 
third ſection. Cent. xvi. 8 follo 
[V] The danger, that threatened the Lutheran church 5 
in tbete tumults of the German anavaptiſts, was fo much the i | 
greater on account of the inclination, which Munz:R and le | 


HTORCK Giſcovered, at firſt, for the ſentiments of Lr RHEL, 
and the favourable diſpoſition, which Cas oLOSTHA Dy ſeemed, 
for ſome time, to entertain with reſpect to theſe — 

: ene | A0 


i 
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Caro0LOSTADT, his colleague, ſuch a credulous c x » t, 
attention to their ſeductions, as naturally flattered g,"5;,. 
them with the hopes of his patronage and favour, PA u 
This divine, who was a native of Franconia, was 
neither deſtitute of learning nor merit; but im- 
prudence and precipitation were the diſtinguiſhed 
lines of his warm and violent character. Of theſe 


— 


be gave the moſt evident marks, in the year x 5225 
hen, during the abſence of LurgER, he excited 
Jo ſmall tumult at Miſtemberg, by ordering the 
inages to be taken out of the churches, and other 
- caterpriſes of a raſh and dangerous nature [g]. 
1 WW This tumult was appeaſed by the ſudden return 
WM of LorgER, whoſe preſence and exhortations 
o MW calmed the troubled ſpirits of the people; and 
e, bere mutt we look for the origin of the rupture 
ie WM between him and CaroLosTapT. For the latter 
immediately retired from MWittemberg to Orlamund, 
d, Wubere he not only oppoſed the ſentiments of 
10 hes [e] The reader may perhaps imagine, from Dr, 


1 Misnzlu's account of this matter, that CazoLosTapr in- 
nd N uoduced theſe changes merely by his own authority; but this 
was far from being the caſe; the ſuppreſſion of private maſſes, 
ve Wl tie removal of images out of the churches, the abolition of the 

of lay which impoſed celibacy upon the clergy, which are the 

changes hinted at by our hiſtorian as raſb and perilous, were 
etected by CoROLOSTADT In conjunction with BUGENHAGIUus, 
OV WE MiLancton, jonas, AMSDORFF, and others, and were 
po- confirmed by the authority of the elector of Saxony. So that 
in lere is ſome reaſon to apprehend, that one of the principal 
N aauſes of Luruks's diſpleaſure at theſe changes was their 
| the being introduced in his abſence ; unlets we ſuppoſe that he 
** had not fo far got rid of the ferters of ſuperſtition, as to be 
2 ſenſt le of the abſurdity and of the pernicious conſequences of 
the uſe of images, Wc, As to the abolition of the law that 
impoſed celibacy'on tte clergy, it is well known, that it was 
tte object of his warmeſt approbation. Tis appears from the 
polo ing expreſſions in his letter to Ausborer; Ca oloSs- 
TADIL 2uptiee mire placent: no vi putliam confortet eum Domi nus 
n bonum exemplum i nbi bendæ et minuende Hapiſticæ li bidinis. 
tle confirmed ſoon afterwa:igs this approbation by his own 
aq ple. . a 5 
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Pu I. mind [i]. He was therefore commanded to leave 
the electorate of Saxony, which he did accordingly, | 


ſition towards the ſect of the anabaptiſts, and, in 


obſervable in the tenets of that wrong headed tribe. He was 


ſtitutions of the German empire, and propoſed ſubſtituting 
the law of Mos Es in their place. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
railing at the academies, declaiming againſt human learning, 
and other follies. „„ dodoodt, 


[e] This difference of opinion between Ca R oLOST AD 
was very little to the honour of the latter. For however the 
tution of the Lord's ſupper, may appear forced, yet the ſenti- 


ments he entertained of that ordinance as a commemoration of 
Cnalsr's death, and not as a celebration of his bodily pre- 


' LOSTADT ſtrained the rule of interpretation too far, when he 


abominable doctrines of Muxnzter and his band (as Dr. 
Mos HEIM permits the uninſtructed reader to imagine by men- 


See VAL. ERN. Loscyteri Hiftoria motuum inter Eutherants i 


_ The HISTORY of the Lutheran Cavgcn,. 


LurTazR concerning the Euchariſt [Y], but alſo 
diſcovered, in ſeveral inſtances, a fanatical turn of 


and repaired to Switzerland, where he propagated 
his doctrines, and taught with ſucceſs, firſt at 
Zurich, and afterwards at Baſil, retaining ſtill, 
however, as long as he lived, a favourable diſpo- 


and LUTHER concerning the euchariſt, was the true cauſe of 
the violent rupture between thoſe two eminent men, and it 


explication, which the former gave of the words of the inſti- 


ſence, in conſequence of a conſub/antiation with the bread and 
wine, are infinitely more rational than the doctripe of Lu- 
THER, Which is loaded with ſome of the moſt palpable abſur- 
dities of tranſubſtantiation. And if it be ſuppoſed that Caro- 


alleged, that CHRIST pronounced the pronoun & (in the 
words This is my body) pointing to his body, and not to the 
bread, what ſhall we think of LuT#eR's explaining the non- 
ſenſical doctrine of conſubſtantiation by the fimilitude of a red 
Hot tron, in which two elements are united. as the body of 
CHrrsT is with the bread in the euchariſt? But of this more 
in its proper place. WE 
[i] This cenſure is with too much truth applicable to 
AROLOSTADT.—Though he did not adopt the impious and 


tioning, in general, as being a friend to theſe fanatics), yet be 
certainly was chargeable with ſome extravagancies, that were 


for aboliſhing the civil /awy, with the municipal laws and cor- 


Great wits to madneſs nearly are allied. 


Refermat. part I. cap. .—Dan, Gerpus, Vita Caroloftadit, in 
Miſcell. Groningen/, novis, tom. i. 0 


- general 
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general, to all enthuſiaſtic teachers, who pretended C k N r. 
to 2 divine inſpiration [&]. Thus then did Lu- rw 2; 4 
THER, in a ſhort ſpace of time, lay this new ſtorm P 4 = II. 
that the precipitation of CaroLosTADT had raiſed 

in the church. 5 4 

XXIII. The reforming ſpirit of CaROLOSTA DT, schwenck- 

with reſpect to the doctrine of CHRIST's preſence ſelt. 

in the euchariſt, was not extinguiſned, by his 
exile, in the Lutheran church. It was revived, 

on the contrary, by a man of much the ſame turn 

of mind, a Sileſian knight, and counſellor to the 

duke of Lignitz, whoſe name was GaspAR 
SCHWENCKFELDT, This nobleman ſeconded by 
VALENTINE CRAUTWALD, a man of eminent 


{ [4] This affirmation of Dr. Mos n BIM wants much to be 
modified, In the original it ſtands thus, Dum vixit vero ana- 
laptiſtarum, et hominum divina viſa jactantium partibus ami- 
cum ſeſe oſtendit, i. e. as long as he lived, he ſhewed himſelf @ 
friend to the anabaptiſts, and other enthuſiaſts who pretended to 
divine inſpiration. But how could our hiſtorian aſſert this 
yithout reſtriction, ſince it is well known that CaroLosTapT, 
after his baniſhment from Saxony, compoſed a treatiſe againſt 
euthuſiaſm in general, and againſt the extravagant tenets and 
the violent proceedings of the anabaptiſts in particular? Nay 
more; this treatiſe was addreſſed to Lur HER, who was ſo af- 
liefted by it, that, repenting of the unworthy treatment he had 
piven to CAROLOSTADT, he pleaded his cauſe, and obtained 
from the elector a permiſſion for him to return into Saxony. 

* dee GERD Es, Vita Carolaſfadii, in Miſcell. Groningenſ. After 
nd dis reconciliation with LuTHer, he compoſed a treatiſe on 
De. lle euchariſt, which breathes the moſt amiable ſpirit of mo- 
en- eration and humility ; and, having peruſed the writings of 
he Mono E, where he ſaw his own ſentiments on that ſubject 
cre Waiotained with the greateſt.perſpicuity and force of evidence, 
vs be repaired, a ſecond time, to Zurich, and from thence ta 
on- W's, where he was admitted to the offices of paſtor and pro- 
ing &ſor of divinity, and where, after having lived in the exem- - 

plary and conſtant practice of every Chriſtian virtue, he died, 
imidt the warmeſt effuſions of piety and reſignation, on the 
th of December, 1541. All this is teſtified ſolemnly in a 
liter of the learned and pious Gxynzvus of Bafll, to Piris- 
eus, Chaplain to the eleQor Palatine, and ſhews how little 
edit ought to be given to the aſſertions of the ignorant 
i, ines gR t, or to the inſinuations of the inſidious Boss ur. 


learning, 


aal 


Id. 


CEN T. 


XVI. 
Ster. III. 


PART II. 


pleaded the cauſe of ScuhWENCEKFELDT. 


- The His TOR of the Lutherari Cavactt, 


tearning, who lived at the court of the prince now 
mentioned, took notice of many things, whichhe 
looked upon as erroneous and defective, in the 
opinions and rites eſtabliſned by LurHER; and, 
had not the latter been extremely vigilant, as well 
as vigorouſly ſupported by his friends and adhe- 
rents, would have undoubtedly brought abont 4 
conſiderable ſchiſm in the church. Every circum- 
ftance in SCHWENCKFELDT's conduct and appear- 
ance was adapted to give him credit and influence, 


His morals were pure, and his life, in all reſpect, 
His exhortations in favour of true 


exemplary. 
and ſolid piety were warm and perfuaſive, and hit 
principal zeal was employed in promoting it 
among the people. By this means he gained the 
eſteem and friendſhip of many learned and pious 
men both in the Lutheran and Helvetic churches, 
who favoured his ſentiments, and undertook to 
defend him againſt all his adverſaries [IJ. Not- 
withſtanding all this he was baniſhed by his ſove- 
reign both from the court and from his country, 
in the year 1528, only becauſe ZuincLE had ap- 


proved of his opinions concerning the euchariſt, 


and declared that they did not differ effentially 
from his own. From that time the perſecuted 
knight wandered from place to place, under va 
rious turns of fortune, until death put an end t 
his trials in the year 1561 [h. He had founded 
a ſmall congregation in Silgſia, which were perſe 


[/] See Jo. Corr, Furs: INI Cesturia J. Epiftolar. a Refir 


maloribus Helweticis Scripiar. 169. 175, 225, Muſeum Heil 
tom. iv. P · 445. | | ; | 


[m] Jo. Wicanpi Schavenckfeldianiſmus, Lipſ. 1586, in gd 
— ConR., SCHLUSSELBUKGI Catralogi Hæreticor. lib. x. pub 
lſhed at Francfort in the year 1599, in Svo.—The molt accl 
rate accounts of this nobleman have been given by CHR. Aue 
SAL1G. in his Hifer, Auguſt. Cenfeſſfonis, tom iii. lib. vl 
P. 951. and by Gore. Addon, in a German work, entitled 
Kirchen und Keizer Hiſterie, p. 720. both which authors hai 


cute 
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cuted and ejected in our times by the popiſn poſ- c EN r. 
ſors of that country; but have been reſtored 40 5, . in. 
their former habitations and privileges, civil and pen I. 
religious, ſince the year 1742, 15 the preſent king . 
of Prufſia IJ. 

XXIV. I he opright intentions of SCHWENCK= The do-- 
F:LDT, and his zeal for the advancement of true {n* #4 
pety, deſerve, no doubt, the higheſt. commenda- feat. © 
tion; but the ſame thing cannot be ſaid of his 
prudence and judgment. The good man had a 
mtural propenſity towards fanaticiſm, and fondly 
imagined that he had received a divine commiſſion 


to propagate his opinions. He differed from 


LuTHER, and the other friends of the Reformation, 
in three points, which it is proper to ſelect from 
(LE of leſs conſequence: The fr} of theſe 


points related to the doctrine concerning the eu- 
chariſt. SCHWENCKFELDT inverted the following. 
words of Cris? : This is my body, and inſiſted 
on their being thus underſtood: . Ay body is 
©THIS, f. e. ſuch as this bread, which is broken 
4 and conſumed: @ true and real food, which 
© nouriſheth, ſatisft eth, and delighteth the ſoul. 
blood is THIS, that! is, ſuch in its effects as 
the wine, winch ſtrengthens and refreſheth the 
„ heart.” The poor man imagined that this 
wnderful doctrine had been revealed to him from 
heaven; which circumſtance alone is a ſufficient 
demonſtration of his folly. 5 
The /econd point in which he differed from Lu- 
THER, was in his hypotheſis relating to the efficacy 
af the divine word. He denied, for example, 
at the external word, which is committed to 
Witing in the Holy Scriptures, was endowed 
vith the power of healing, illuminating, and re- 
wing "0 mind; and he Ker ksed this Power to 
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CEN r. the internal word, which, according to his notion, 


<9 n Ip. 
Stor. im, Was CarisT himſelf. His diſcourſes, however, 


rear IT, Concerning this internal word were, as uſually 


— happens to perſons of his turn, fo full of confy. 
fion, obſcurity, and contradiction, that it was 
difficult to find out what his doctrine really was, 
and whether or not it reſembled that of the Myſtic 
and Quakers, or was borrowed from a different 
ſource. FE ff. Ing 
His doctrine concerning the human nature of 
CurisT, formed the third ſubject of debate be- 
tween him and the Lutherans. He would not 
allow CRRIST's human nature, in its exalted ſtate, 
to be called a creature, or a created ſubſtance, as 
ſuch denomination appeared to him infinitely 
below its majeſtic dignity, united as it is, in that 
glorious ſtate, with the divine eſſence. This 
notion of SCHWENCKFELDT bears a remarkable 
affinity to the doctrine of Eurycnts, which, how- 


ever, he profeſſed to reject ; and, in his turn, 


accuſed thoſe of Neſtorianiſm, who gave the de- 
nomination of a creature to the human nature of 
CHnR1sT. og 


The Anti- XXV. An intemperate zeal, by ſtraining too 


far certain truths, turns them into falſehood, or, 
at leaſt, often renders them the occaſion of the 
moſt pernicious abuſes. A ſtriking inſtance of 
this happened during the miniſtry of Lurnrz. 
For, while he was inſiſting upon the neceſſity of 
imprinting deeply in the minds of the people that 
doctrine of the goſpel, which repreſents Cas 


merits as the ſource of man's ſalvation, and while 


he was eagerly employed in cenſuring and refuting 
the popiſh doctors, who mixed the law and goſft 
together, and repreſented eternal happineſs as tht 
fruit of legal obedience, a fanatic aroſe, wht 


abuſed his doctrine by over-ſtraining it, and thus 


opened a field for the moſt dangerous errors 
This new teacher was JohN AGRICOLA, a native 
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of A. eben, and an eminent doctor of the Lu- e 13 T, A 

theran church, though chargeable with vanity, ss er. II, 

preſumption, : and artifice. He firſt began to Pn 1. 

make a noiſe in the year 1538, when from the 

doctrine of LVrHER, now mentioned, he took 

occaſion to declaim againſt the /aw, maintaining 

that it was neither fit to be propoſed to the people 

13 2 rule of manners, nor to be uſed in the church 

13 2 means of inſtruction ; and that the goſpel 

lone was to be inculcated and explained both in 

the churches and in the ſchools of learning. The 

followers of AcrIcoLa were called Antinomians, 

i. e. enemies of the law, But the fortitude, vigi- 

lance, and credit of LuTHER ſuppreſſed this ſet 

in its very infancy ; and AcRicoLa, intimidated 

by the oppoſition of ſuch a reſpectable adverſary, 

acknowledged and renounced his pernicious 

yſtem. But this recantation does not ſeem to 

have been ſincere ; ſince it is ſaid, that, when his 

fears were diſpelled by the death of. LuTaes, he. 

oF rcturned to his errors, and gained proſelytes to 

lis extravagant doctrine Tot. * . 
XXVI. The tenets of the Aniinomians, if their The doe- 


00 8 8 E 
e dverſaries are to be believed, were of the moſt ayrcols 
che orious nature and tendency; for they are ſup- mae. 


poſed to have taught the looſeſt and moſt diſſolute 
loctrine in point of morals, and to have main- 
ined, that it was allowable to follow the im- 
pulſe of every paſſion, and to tranſgreſs, without 
reluctance, the divine law, provided the tranſ- 
trefſor laid bold on CnrtsT, and embraced his 
nerits by a lively faith. Such, at leaſt, is the re- 
preſentation that is generally given of their doc- 
ine; but it ought not to be received with too 
duch credulity. For whoever looks into this 


5 See Cas PAR. SacrrTarIvs Introduf. ad Hiftor. Fecle- 
of, tom. i. p. 838.—BATLERB Dictionnaire, tom. ii. at the 
tele IsLBBIVSs.— Cox R. SCHLUSSELBURGT Catalog. Hora. 
b. iv.—G. ARNOLD, Kirchen und Ketzer Hiſtoric, p. 813. 
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C ENT. matter with attention and impartiality, will ſoon 
ser. ill. be perſuaded, that ſuch an abſurd and impious 
Pax I. doctrine is unjuſtly laid to the charge of Ach!. 
col. A, and that the principal fault of this pre- 
ſumptuous man lay in ſome harſh and inaccurate 
expreſſions, that were ſuſceptible of dangerous 
and pernicious interpretations. By the term lau 
he underſtood the Ten Commandments, promul. WM. 
ated under the Moſaic diſpenſation; and he con- 
| 1 this law as enacted for the Jews, and not MI 
for Chriſtians. He explained, at the ſame time, 
the term Goſpel (which he conſidered as fubſti- 
tuted in the place of the law) in its true and ex- 
tenſive ſenſe, as comprehending, not only the 
doctrine of the merits of CHRIST rendered ſalu- 
tary by faith, but alſo the ſublime precepts of ho- 
lineſs and virtue, delivered by the divine Saviour Ml © 
as rules of obedience. If, therefore, we follow A 
the intention of AcRICOLA, without interpreting, Ml © 
in a rigorous manner, the uncouth phraſes and ft 
improper expreſſions he ſo frequently and fo inju- la 
diciouſly employed, his doctrine will plainly] lo 
amount to this: © That the Ten Commandments, ch 
cc publiſhed during the miniſtry of Moss, ver M® 
c chiefly deſigned for the Jews, and on that ac-W® 
«© count might be lawfully neglected and laid aſide ¶ eit 
« by Chriſtians: and that it was ſufficient to ex-W "4 
te plain with perſpicuity, and to enforce with ſub 
« zeal, what Cag1sT and his apoſtles had taught 
ee in the New Teſtament, both with reſpect u 
ce the means of grace and ſalvation, and the ob- tha 
e ligations of repentance and virtue.“ Tix 
greateſt part of the doctors of this century a 5 
chargeable with a want of preciſion and con- 45d 
ſiſtency in expreſſing their ſentiments ; hence thellud i 
real ſentiments have been miſunderſtood, ani! 
opinions have been imputed to them which th." 
never entertained, WE eg | 0 
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XXVII. Arran the death of Lurnzs, which 5—— 
happened in the year 1 546, PII IT MeLancTHoN that aroſe 
was placed at the head of the Lutheran. doctors. eee fog 
The merit, genius, and talents of this new Chief riod of the 
were, undoubtedly, great and illuſtrious ; though Hufen. 5e. 
it muſt, at the ſame time, be confeſſed, that he tween the 
vas inferior to LuTHzR in many reſpects [y], and ther ind 
more eſpecially in courage, ſtedfaſtneſs, and that of Me- 
perſonal authority. His natural temper was ſoft hon. 
and flexible; his love of peace almoſt exceſſive; 
and his apprehenſions of the diſpleaſure and re- 
ſentment of men 1n power were ſuch as betrayed a 
puſillanimous ſpirit. . He was ambitious of the 
eſteem and friendſhip of all with whom he had 
any intercourſe, and was abſolutely incapable of 
employing the force of threatenings, or the re- 
ſtraints of fear, to ſuppreſs the efforts of religious 
faction, to keep within due bounds the irregular 
love of novelty and change, and to ſecure to the 
church the obedience of its members. It is alſo 
to be obſerved, that MELancTHoN's ſentiments, 
on ſome points of no inconſiderable moment, were 
entirely different from thoſe of LurHRER; and it 
may not be improper to point out the principal 
ſubjects on which they adopted different ways of 
ig. )) 
In the firſt place, MxlAxcrHOoN was of opinion, 
that, for the ſake of peace and concord, many 


IF [p] It would certainly be very difficult to point out the 
nam reſpects in which Dr. Mos HEIM affirms that LurnhER was 
ſuperior to MEL ancTHon. For if the ſingle article of courage 
ud firmneſs of mind be excepted, I know no other reſpett in 
Wich MELaxcTRHOR is not ſuperior, or at leaſt equal, to 
VTHER, He was certainly his equal in piety and virtue, 
and much his ſuperior in learning, judgment, meekneſs, and 
umanity, 1 | | | 
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to the dominion of the Roman pontif, on certain 
conditions, and in ſuch a manner, as. might be 


' The Hisronv of the Lutheran Chunen. 


things might be connived at and tolerated in the | 
church of Rome, which LuTaze conſidered as ah. 
« ſolutely inſupportable. The former carried far 
the ſpirit of toleration and indulgence, as to dif. 
cover no reluctance againſt retaining the ancient 
form of eccleſiaſtical government, and ſubmitting 


without prejudice to the obligation and authority 
of all thoſe truths that are clearly revealed in the 
Holy Scriptures. 

A fecond occaſion of a diverſity. of Kun 8 


between theſe two great men was furniſhed by the n 
tenets which LuTazr maintained in oppoſition to 


W 
the doctrines of the church of Rome. Such were Ml ;] 
his ideas concerning faith, as the only cauſe of ſal- WM |}; 


vation, concerning the neceſlity of good works Wl al 


5 


to our final happineſs, and man's natural incapa- ey 


city of promoting his own converſion. In avoid-W thi 
ing the corrupt notions which were embraced by be. 
the Roman-catholic doctors on theſe important 


points of theology, LuTHER ſeemed, in the judg - . 
ment of MtLaxcTHoN, to lean too much to- *fi 
wards the oppolite extreme [J. Hence the latter ky 
inclined to think, that the ſentiments and ex-M;;. 
preſſions of his colleague required to be ſomewhat] vii 
mitigated, leſt they ſhould give a handle to dan- an 
gerous abuſes, and be perverted to the propags- * 
tion of pernicious errors. . 
It may be obſerved, thirdly, that though Mz open 
LANCTHON adopted the ſentiments of LurREA i a 
| they 

* [9 7 It is te 3 1 channel the doftines read. 
cGutification by Faith to ſuch an exceflive length, as ſeemed * 
though perhaps contrary to his intention, to derogate 90 bo 
only from the neceſſity of good works, but even from their ob e pe 
ligation and importance. He would not allow them to up 
conſidered either as the condztions or means of falretny, no” 4 n 
even as a preparation for receiving it. hh 
N 
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relation to the euchariſt [7], yet he did not conſi- C E N r. 
der their controverſy with the divines of Switzer- 1 1111. 
and on that ſubject, as a matter of ſufficient mo- PA 11, 
ment to occaſion a breach of church- communion "<<? 
and fraternal. concord between the contending 
parties. He thought that this happy concord 
might be eaſily preſerved, by expreſſing the 
doctrine of the euchariſt, and CHRIST's preſence 
in that ordinance, in general and ambiguous 
terms, which the two churches might explain ac- 
cording to their reſpective ſyſtems. 

Such were the ſentiments of MeLancTaon, 


wich, though he did not entirely conceal durin 
ehe life of LurRHER, he delivered, nevertheleſs, 
Lich great circumſpection and modeſty, yielding 
© always to the authority of his colleague, for whom 
-le had a fincere friendſhip, and of whom 


alſo he ſtood in awe. But no fooner were the 

eyes of LUTHER cloſed, than he inculcated with 
the greateſt plainneſs and fredom, what he had 
before only hinted at with timorouſneſs and cau- 


IF [7] It is ſomewhat ſurpriſing to hear Dr. Mosnzix 
ffirming that MELANCTHON adopted the ſentiments of LUTHER 
in relation to the euchariſt, when the contrary is well known, 
[tis true, in the writings of MeLancTHow, which were pub- 
liſhed before the year 1529, or 1530, there are paſſages, 
which ſhew chat he had not, as yet, thoroughly examined the 
controverſy relating to the nature of Cas ist's preſence in the 
euchariſt, It is alſo true, that during the diſputes carried on 
between WeSTPHAL and CaLvVIN, after the death of LuTuer, . 
concerning the real preſence, he did not declare himſelf in an 
open manner for either ſide (which, however, is a preſumptive 
proof of his leaning to that of Calvin), but expreſſed his 
brrow at theſe diviſions. and the ſpirit of animoſity by which 
: they were inflamed. But whoever will be ai the pains to 
ne 0 read the letters of MELancThon to CaLviv upon this ſubject, 
or thoſe extracts of them that are collected by Hos PINIAN, in 
tte ſecond volyme of his Hiforia Sacramentaria, p. 428. will 
be perſuaded, that he looked upon the doctrine of Con/ub- 
fartiation not only as erroneous, but even as idolatrous; and 
dat nothing but the fear of inflaming the preſent diviſions, 
ad of not being ſeconded, prevented him from declaring his 
ſentiments openly. See allo Dictionnaire de Bay L, art. ME» 
re rao0ng note B. 1 85 
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E N r. tion. The eminent rank MxTANcrgom held 
Srex, 111, among the Lutheran doctors rendered this bold 
Part 1. manner of proceeding extremely diſagreeable to 
many. His doctrine accordingly was cenſured 
and oppoſed; and thus the church was deprived 
of the tranquillity it had enjoyed under Lurnzz, 
and exhibited an unhappy ſcene of animoſity, con- 
LJ allbard. dec. 
The mi- XXVIII. The riſe of theſe unhappy diyi- 
controver. ſions muſt be dated from the year 1548, when 
1 CnaRLES V. attempted to impoſe upon the 
exraios Germans the famous edict, called the Interim, . 
a id .,  MaAuRIcE, the new elector of Saxony, deſirous to WM ” 
rent aaiure, know how far ſuch an edict ought to be reſpected d 
in his dominions, aſſembled the doctors of Vit. 
temberg and Leipfic in the laſt mentioned city, and i 
propofed this nice and critical ſubject to their Ml ©2 
ſerious examination, Upon this occaſion Mxr anc- th 
THON, complying with the ſuggeſtions of that “ 
lenity and moderation that were the great and Wl ** 


— — 22 1 — 8 - We: 8 


„ | ve. Wh 


leading principles in the whole courſe of his con - © 
duct and actions, declared it as his opinion, that, th 
in matters of an indifferent nature, compliance e 
was due to the imperial edits [s]. But in the MW” 
claſs of matters indifferent, this great man and MW” 
his aſſociates placed many things which had ap- - 
peared of the higheſt importance to LuTHER, and i 
could not, of conſequence, be conſidered as in- | 
- * o „ 5 N SIO ac 
different by his true diſciples LJ. For he regarded i" . 
ac de 
3 455 | 1 the 1 
12 The piece in which MeLancTHon and his affociates . K 
delivered their ſentiments relating to things indifferent, is com- Met 
monly called, in the German language, Das Leipziger Interin, Wl "orc 
and was. republiſhed at Leipſick in 1721, by BIEkIUs, ina [4 
work. entitled, Das dreyfache Interim. - Ar 
t] If they only are the /rue di/ciples of LuTyBR, who ib. 
ſubmit to bis judgment, and adopt his ſentiments in theological ol. 
matters, many doctors of that communion, and our hiſtorian Nack 
among the reſt, muſt certainly be ſappoſed to have forfeited I if 
that title, as will abundantly appear hereafter. Be that a it i 


may, MELANCTHON can ſcarcely, if at all, be juſtified in 
— dee * 3 pc 


ce 
j 


- 
, 
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x ſuch, the doctrine of juſtification by faith alone; C E N r. 
the neceſſity of good works to eternal ſalvation; the 2 
unber of the ſacraments; the juriſdifion claimed Parr It, 
by the pope and the biſhops ; extreme unction; the © 
obſervation of certain religious feſtivals, and ſe- 
reral ſuperſtitious rites and ceremonies. Hence 
zoſe that violent ſcene of contention and diſ- 
cord, that was commonly called the Adiapho- 
fic [u] controverſy, which divided the church 
during many years, and proved highly detrimen- 
tal to the progreſs of the Reformation. The de- 
fenders of the primitive doctrines of Lutheraniſm, 
with FL Acius at their head, attacked with incre- 
dible bitterneſs and fury the doctors of Wittemberg 
and Leipfic, and particularly MeL axnctaon, by 
whoſe counſel and influence every thing relating 
to the Interim had been conducted, and accuſed 
them of apoſtacy from the true religion. M- 
LAWCTHON, on the other hand, ſeconded by the 
zeal of his friends and diſciples, juſtified his con- 
duct with the utmoſt ſpirit and vigour [w]. In 
this unlucky debate the two following queſtions 
were principally diſcuffed : Firſt, whether the mat- 
ters that ſeemed indifferent to MEL aNCTHON were ſo 
in reality? This his adverſaries obſtinately de- 
nied [x]. Secondly, whether, in things of an in- 
aferent nature, and in which the intereſts of religion 
N- | | 1 | | ; 
ed blacing in the claſs of things indifferent. the doQrines relating 
| to faith and good works, which are the fundamental points of 
de Chriſtian religion, and, if I may uſe ſuch an expreſſion, 
the very hinges on which the goſpel turns. „„ 
tes Ep [u] This controverſy was called Adiapboriſtick; and 
m- Mera crruon and his follower: Adiaphorifts, from the Greek 
in, word 0g os, which ſignifies indifferent. 2 
na [w] ScuLussxnBURGL Catalog, Hæreticor. lib. xiii 
Axnoud's German work, entitled, Kirchen und Ketzer Hiſtorie, 
who Wl lid. xvi. cap. xxvi. p. 816.—SaLic, Hiftor. Aug. Confeſſ, 
ical "ol. i. p. 611,—The German work entitled, Un/cbuldige 
ian Wi Nachrichten, A. 1702, p. 339, 393. —Lvc. OsiaN DRI Epitome 
ited Hiftor, E ccleſ. Centur. xvi. p. 502, | 
s it © [x] See above, note [z]. 45 
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c E N T. are not eſſentially concerned, it be lawful to yield to thy | 
870, in, enemies of the truth? e 
Paar ll, XXIX. This debate concerning things mdiffe. 
A became, as might well have been expected, 

contro- ? . . 

verſy ſet on A fruitful ſource of other controverſies, which were 

' fotly equally detrimental to the tranquillity of the 

| Major, con- Church, and to the cauſe of the Refarmation, 
ceroinz of The firſt to which it gave riſe, was the warm diſ- 

yo e : 
good works, pute concerning the neceſſity of good works, that 
was carried on with ſuch ſpirit againſt the rigid 
Lutherans, by GREORGB Major, an eminent 
teacher of theology at Yittemberg, MELanc- 
THON had long been of opinion, that the neceſſity 
of good works, in order to the attainment of everlaſting 
ſalvation, might be aſſerted and taught, as con- 
formable to the truths revealed in the goſpel ; and 
both he and his colleagues declared this to be their 
opinion, when they were aſſembled at Leipſic, in 
the year 1548, to examine the famous edict al- 
ready mentioned [| y]. This declaration was {- 
verely cenſured by the rigid diſciples of LuTazs, 
as contrary to the doctrine and ſentiments of their p 
chief, and as conformable both to the tenets tt 
and intereſts of the church of Rome; but it found MI ": 
an able defender in Major, who, in the year 4. 
1552, maintained the e of good works againſt . 
the extravagant aſſertions of Aus DORT. Hence “ 
aroſe a new controverſy between the rigid and no- th, 
derate Lutherans, which was carried on with that W/7 
keenneſs and animoſity, that were peculiar to all MW” 
debates of a religious nature during this century. ac 
In the courſe of this warm debate, Auspokr vas 
ſo far tranſported and infatuated by his exceſſive M 
zeal tor the doctrine of LuTHER, as to ani, Hig 
that good works were an impediment to ſalvation ; * 


from which imprudent and odious expreſſion the f t 
fame of controverſy received new fuel, and broke Wite 
| = | i Nt uin 

1 


[3] The Interim of CARL ES V. i e 


forth 
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ſorth with redoubled fury. On the other hand, CENT, 


XVI. 
Major complained of the malice or ignorance of Sxcr, UL 


manner quite different from that in which he in- 
tended it ſhould be underſtood ; and, at length, 
he renounced it entirely, that ke might not ap- 
pear fond of wrangling, or be looked upon as a 
diſturber of the peace of the church. This ſtep 


at laſt by the Form of concord [z]. 
XXX. From the ſame ares that produced 
the diſpute concerning the neceſſity of good 


with that of the Semi-pelagians, denied that God 


man; and affirmed, that man co-operazed with di- 


ir WM 21995, in expreſſing his ſentiments concerning 


works, aroſe the Hynergiſtical controverſy. The 
Snergiſts [2] whoſe doctrine was almoſt the ſame 


was the only agent in the converſion of ſinful. 
vine grace in the accompliſhment of this ſalutary 


| purpoſe. Here alſo MtLancTHon renounced the 
, doctrine of LuTHER ; at leaſt, the terms he em- 


his adverſaries, who explained his doctrine in a PAN II. 


did not, however, put an end to the debate, 
which was {till carried on, until it was terminated 


The ſyner · 
giſtical con- 
troverſy. 


s Wl this intricate ſubject, are ſuch as LUrHER would 


id have rejected with horror; for in the conference 


at Leipſic, already mentioned, the former of theſe 


at N great men did not ſcruple to affirm, that God drew 


ce 10binſelf, and converted, adult perſons in ſuch a manner, 


that the powerful impreſſi on of his grace was accom- 


will, The friends and diſciples of MELancTHON 


[z] SCHLUSSENBURG, lib. vil. Catal. 1 Asen 


ſos. WES TPHALI, p. 166. 
la] As this controverſy turned upon the co-operation of 


Jord (rorgyaa), which ſignifies c0-operation, 


panied with a certain correſpondent action of their 


dopted this manner of ſpeaking, and uſed the ex- | 


Up. Fecleſiæ, lib. xvi, cap. xxvii. p. 822.—Jo, Mus Præ- 
tition in Form. Concord, p. 181,—ARN, GR vII Memoria. 


tie human will with the divine grace, the perſons, who main 
fined this joint-agency, were called Synergiſts, from a Greek 


i preſſions 8 


SxcT. III. 
PAE T II. 


——ů— 6ĩäͤ— 
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preſſions of their maſter to deſcribe the nature of 
the divine agency in man's converſion. But this 
repreferitation of the matter was far from being 


' agreeable to the rigid Lutherans. They looked 


upon It as ſubverſive of the true and genuine doc- 
trine of LuTHER, relating to the abſolute ſervitude 


of the human will [J, and the total inability of 
man to do any good action, or to bear any part 


in his own converſion ; and hence they oppoſed 
the Synergiſts, or Semi-pelagians, with the utmoſt 


animoſity and bitterneſs. The principal cham- 


pions in this theological conflict were STRIGELIvs, 
who defended the ſentiments of MEeLancTaon 


with fingular dexterity and perſpicuity, and FLa- 
_civs, who maintained the ancient doctrine of 


LurnkER: of theſe doctors, as alſo the ſubject of 


Flacius, by 


his intem- 
perate ze al, 
excites ma- 
ny diviſions 
in the 


church. 


their debate, a farther account will be given 
preſently [c J]. 5 3 
XXXI. During theſe diſſentions, a new acade- 
my was founded at Jena by the dukes of Saxe- 
Weimer, the ſons of the famous Jonn FreDtrick, 
whoſe unſucceſsful wars with the emperor CHARLEõ 
V. had involved him in ſo many calamities, and 


deprived him of his electoral dominions. The 


noble founders of this academy, having deſigned 


it for the bulwark of the proteſtant religion, as 


it was taught and inculcated by LuTaz, were 


particularly careful in chooſing ſuch profeſſors and | 


divines as were remarkable for their attachment 


(Eg [4] The doctrines of abſolute predeſtination, irref;flible 


grace, and human impotence, were never Carried to a more ex- 
cCebſſive length, nor maintained with a more virulent obſtinacy, | 


by any divine, than they were by Lure. But in theſe 


times he has very few followers in this reſpect, even among 
thoſe that bear his name. Bur of this more hereafter. 
le] See SchHLUs8ENBURG Catal. Hereticor. lib. v.—G. 
As No p. Hiftor, Eccle/. lib. xvi. cap. xxviii, p. $26.—BaYLE 
Dictionnaire, at the article SyNERGisTEs,——SALlIG., Hiſfr. 
Auguſt. Confeſſi. vol. iii. p. 474. 587, 880.—Mys #1 Pralad. 


00 


is Formulam Concordiæ, Pe 88, 
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to the genuine doctrine of that great reformer, C E N T. 
and their averſion to the ſentiments of thoſe mo- 8c. III. 
derate Lutherans, who had attempted, by cer-/P nr, IJ, 
tain modifications and corrections, to render it 
leſs harſh and diſguſting. And as none of the 
Lutheran doctors were ſo eminent, on account of 

their uncharitable and intemperate zeal for this 

ancient doctrine, as MaTTHEw FLacivs, the vi- 

rulent enemy of MELaxcTHon, and all the Phi- 

lippiſts, he was appointed, in the year 1557, pro- 

feffor of divinity at Jena. The conſequences of 

this nomination were, indeed, deplorable, For 

this turbulent and impetuous man, whom nature 

had formed with an uncommon propenſity to fo- 

ment diviſions and propagate diſcord, did not 

only reviye all the ancient Sender en that had 
diſtracted the church, but alſo excited new de- 

bates; and ſowed, with ſuch avidity and ſucceſs, 

the ſeeds of contention between the divines of 

Meimar and thoſe of the electorate of Saxony, that 

a fatal ſchiſm in the Lutheran church was appre- 

hended by many of its wiſeſt members [d]. And, 

indeed, this ſchiſm would have been inevitable, 

if the machinations and intrigues of FLAcius had 
produced the deſired effect. For in the year 

1559, he perſuaded the dukes of Saxe-Meimar to 

order a refutation of the errors that had crept into 

the Lutheran church, and particularly of thoſe that 

were imputed to the followers of MELANCTHON, 

to be drawn up with care, to be promulgated by 
authority, and to be placed among the other reli-- 

gious edicts and articles of faith that were in force 

in their dominions. But this pernicious deſign - 

of dividing the church proved abortive; for the 

, W other Lutheran princes, who ated from the true 
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[d] See the famous letter of AucusTus, elefor of Saxory, 
concerning PLAcius and his malignant attempts, which is 
publiſhed by Arn. GrEvivs, in his Memoria Joh. M elttbali, 
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| The cone 
teſt between 


Flacius and 
Strigelius. 


againſt STRIGEL1Vvs [ f], the friend and diſciple of 


The HisTory of the Lutheran Cnukck. 


and genuine principles of the Reformation, dif. 
approved of this ſeditious book, from a juſt ap. 
prehenſion of its tendency to increaſe the preſent 
troubles, and to augment, inſtead of diminiſhing, 


the calamities of the church [e]. 


XXXII. This theological incendiary kindled 
the flame of diſcord and perſecution even in the 


church of Saxe-Weimar, and in the univerſity of 


Jena, to which he belonged, by venting his fury 


 MeLancTaron. This moderate divine adopted, 
in many things, the ſentiments of his maſter, and 
maintained, particularly, in his. public lectures, 


in the year 1562, and allowed to reſume his 


that the human will, when under the influence of | 


the divine grace leading it to repentance, was not 
totally «naive, but bore a certain part in the ſa- 


lutary work of its converſion, In conſequence 
of this doctrine, he was accuſed by FLacivs of 


Synergiſm, at the court of Saxe-Weimar ; and by 
the order of the prince was caſt into priſon, 
where he was treated with ſeverity and rigour, 
He was at length delivered from this confinement 


former vocation, in conſequence of a declaration 
of his real ſentiments, which, as he alleged, had 
been greatly miſrepreſented, This declaration, 
however, did not either decide or terminate the 
controverſy; ſince SrRIOELIus ſeemed rather to 
conceal his erroneous ſentiments [g] under ambi- 
uous expreſſions, than to renounce them entirely, 
And indeed he was ſo conſcious of this himſelf, 


that, to avoid being involved in new calamities 


| fe]. Saria, Hiferia Auguſt. Confeff, vol. iii, p. +76. 


I)] See the writers cited in the preceding notes; and alſo 


BAYLE's Dictionary, at the article STRIGELLUS, 


tele! The ſentiments of Sralcklius were not, I have 
reaſon to believe, very erroneous in the judgment of Dr. Mo- 


SHEIM, nor are they ſuch in the eflimation of the greateſt part 


of the Lutheran doctors at this day. 


— 


and 
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whether he is. to be placed among the followers of 
LoTBER or CALVIN... | 
XX XIII. The iſſue, however, of this contro- 
verſy, which FLAcius had kindled with ſuch an 
intemperate zeal, proved highly detrimental to 
his own reputation and influence in particular, as 
well as to the intereſts of the Lutheran church in 
general. For while this vehement diſputant was 
- Wl ailing his adverſary with an inconſiderate ardour, 
b 


he exaggerated ſo exceſſively the ſentiments, 
which he looked upon as orthodox, as to maintain 


an opinion of the moſt monſtrous and deteſtable 
lind; an opinion which made him appear, even 
in the judgment of his warmeſt friends, an odious 


„dhe year 1 560, a public diſpute was held at Weimar, 


between him and STRIGELIVS, concerning the 


natural powers and faculties of the human mind, 
of the true Chriſtian, In this conference the latter 


de much, and the former too little, The one 
to booked upon the fall of man as an event that ex- 
i. finguiſhed, in the human mind, every virtuous 
y, J bendency, every noble faculty, and left nothing 
if behind it but univerſal darkneſs and corruption, 


jez The other maintained, that this degradation of 


the powers of nature was by no means univerſal 


or entire; that the will retained ſtill ſome pro- 
io penfity ro worthy purſuits, and a certain degree 


of activity that rendered it capable of attainments 
in virtue. STRIGELIUS, who was well acquainted 
with the wiles of a captious philoſophy, propoſed 
to defeat his adverſary by puzzling him, and ad- 
ieſſed to him, with that view, the following 

RIG queſtion : 


beretic, and a corrupter of the true religion. In 


and their influence in the converſion and conduct 


ſeemed to attribute to unaſſiſted nature too 
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and perſecutions, he retired from Jena to Leipfic, CENT, 
and from Leipfic to Heidelberg, where he ſpent the g, 4 In. 
remainder of his days; and appeared ſo unſettled Par 1b 
in his religious opinions, that it is really doubtful 


Some par- 
ticuiars of 
the diſpute 
carried on 
by Flacius 
at Jaxe- 
Weimar, | 
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The Hisroxy of the Lutheran Ciuiiens; 


Parry II. placed in the claſs of SUBSTANCES or ACCIDENTS? 


vered in this ſtrange doctrine, that he choſe to 
renounce all worldly honours and advantages ra- 
ther than depart from it. It was condemned by 
the greateſt and foundeſt part of the Lutheran 
church, as a doctrine that bore no ſmall affinity MW ,; 
to that of the Manichzans. But, on the other 0 
hand, the merit, erudition, and credit of FL acivs f 
procured him many reſpectable patrons and able | 
defenders among the moſt learned doors of the 

church, who embraced his ſentiments, and main- I be 
tained his cauſe with the greateſt ſpirit and zeal; I pg. 
of whom the moſt eminent were CyRIac Spax- 


ſer 

GENBERG, CHRISTOPHER TREN&Us, and Cæ-· ¶ n. 

” LESTINE [>]. 5 1 anc 
The conſe== XXXIV. It is ſcarcely poſſible to imagine how W ;, 
that aroſe much the Lutheran church ſuffered from this new W the 
| fromthe diſpute in all thoſe places where its contagion had WW jj, 
ef Flack reached, and how detrimental it was to the pro- dg 
greſs of Lutheraniſm among thoſe who ſtill ad-] 
hered to the religion of Rome. For the flame of . 

difcord ſpread far and wide; it was communi- W Zui 

cated even to thoſe churches which were erected 8 

up | ps wy Ss | LA 

se] SenLUSSENBURG: Catalog. Hæreticor. lib, ii.—The Lift 1 

of Flaciuvs, written in German by Rix rs, and publiſhed wore, 

in gvo at Francfort, in the year 1725.—84L10. Hiftor, 4g: [4] 
Confeſton, vol. iii. p. 593.—AkNVOoLT DI Hiftor. Ecclefidf Þ co. 

lib. xvi. cap. xxix. p. 829,—Mus#1 Preled. in Formul, Cu- Ae 

cordiæ, p. 29.— Jo. Grorcn LeyckreLDi Hiſtoria Spange dhe . 
bergenſss.—For a particular account of the diſpute, that 4% 

held publicly at Weimar, ſee the German work entitled, Wi; M 


Unſchuld. Nachricht. p. 385, 5 
77 5 4 In 


* 
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in popiſh countries, and particularly in the Au- CEM r. 

wo 4 — $ , | 4 XVI. % 
ſtrian territories, under the gloomy ſhade of a 8, er. IIt. 
dubious toleration; and it ſo animated the*Lu- FA 1 


theran paſtors, though ſurrounded on all ſides by 8 


their cruel adverſaries, that they could neither be 
reſtrained by the dictates of prudence, nor by the 
ſenſe of danger [7]. Many are of opinion, that 


an ignorance of philoſophical diſtinctions and de- 


fnitions threw FLacrus inconſiderately into the 


extravagant hypotheſis he maintained with ſuch 


obſtinacy, and that his greateſt hereſy was no 


more than a fooliſh attachment to an unuſual 


term, But FLacivs ſeems to have fully refuted 


this plea in his behalf, by declaring boldly, in 


ſereral parts of his writings, that he knew per- 
ſectly well the philoſophical ſignification and the 
whole energy of the word ſubſtance, and was by 


no means ignorant of the conſequences that would 
be drawn from the doctrine he had embraced [4], 
Be that as it may, we cannot but wonder at the 


{ſenſeleſs and exceſſive obſtinacy of this turbulent 


man, who choſe rather to ſacrifice his fortune, 


and diſturb the tranquillity of the church, than 
to abandon a word, which was entirely foreign to 
the ſubject in debate, and renounce an hypotheſis, 
that was compoſed of the moſt palpable contra- 
lictions, EE ET doe Og 


li] See a German work of BERN. Rar Ach, entitled, 


Zwiefache Zugabe xu dem Evangeliſch. Oeſterrich. p. 2 Ge 29. 


12. 34+ 43. 64. The ſame author ſpeaks of the friends of 
kracius in Auſtria; and particularly of Ia EN xs, in his 
Preſbyterol. Auſtriace, p. 69, For an account of CxLESATHINE,. 
ke the German work mentioned at the end of the preceding 
dote. | | | : | ; 621 J +011 
[4] This will appear evident to ſuch as will be at the pains 
b conſult the letters which WesTPaaL wrote to his friend 
'Lactus, in order to perſuade him to abſtain from the uſe of 
de word fiubfhance, with the anſwers of the latter. Theſe 
btters and AnswERs are publiſhed by ArnoLD Grevivs, in 
ls Memoria Jo. WESTPHAL1 p. 186. 


XXXV. The 


r 
ET. 
ny 


CENT. XXXV. The laſt controverſy that we- ſhall 
nm. mention, of thoſe that were occaſioned by the 
Parr II. 5 


much diſcord and animoſity in the church. Had 


putes kin · 
dled by Of- 
ander. 


and chimerical opinions within the reach of 


ſtation he began his academical functions, by 


and the nature of Repentance, very different from . 


deviation from the common track, he thought 
dle alterations and corrections into the doctrine 


church, with reſpect to the means of our jufifice- 


this age, he not only expreſſed his notions in an 
obſcure manner, but ſeemed moreover perpetually 


exceſſive lenity of Ml AxcrHON, was ſet on foot 


by OstanDEs, in the year 1549, and produce! 


its firſt founder been yet alive, his influence and 
authority would have ſuppreſſed in their birth 
theſe wretched diſputes ;- nor would Os1anp, 
who deſpiſed the moderation of MtLanctaox, 
have dared either to publiſh or defend his crude 


LorgER. Arrogance and fingularity were the 
principal lines in Os1anpzr's character; he loved 
to ſtrike out new notions ; but his views ſeemed 
always involved in an intricate obſcurity. The 
diſputes that aroſe concerning the Interim, induced F 


him to retire from Nuremberg, where he had exer- . 


ciſed the paſtoral charge, to Konig ſberg, where he MW. 
was choſen profeſſor of divinity. In this new MW... 


propagating notions concerning the Divine Inage, 


the doctrine that LurhER had taught on theſe T 
intereſting ſubjects; and, not contented with this WM ** 


roper, in the year 1550, to introduce conſidera- 


that had been generally received in the Lutheran 


tion before God. When we examine his dil- 
cuſſion of this important point, we ſhall find it 
much more eaſy to perceive the opinions he re: 
jetted, than to underſtand the ſyſtem he had in- 
vented or adopted; for, as was but too uſual in 


Nik 
Hort 
that w 
7 | 
Yo! 


in contradiction with himſelf. His doctrine, how- 
ever, when carefully examined, will appear to 
amount to the following propoſitions : © Cars), 

| . conſidered 
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« conſidered in his human nature only, could not, C LN T. 
« by his obedience to the divine law, obtain ser. nt. 
7 juſtification and pardon for ſinners; neither can PA u 1. 
« we be juſtified before God by embracing and © 
« applying to ourſelyes,, through faith, the 

« righteouſneſs and obedience of the man Enki r. 

« Jt is only through that eternal and eſſential 

« righteouſneſs, which dwells in CHRIST conſidered 

as God, and which reſides in his divine nature, 

« that is united to the human, that mankind can 

« obtain complete juſtification. Man becomes a 

> partaker of this divine righteouſneſs by faith; 

« ſince it is in conſequence of this uniting prin- 

« ciple that CHRIST dwells in the heart of man, 

« with his divine righteouſneſs; now wherever 

« this divine righteouſneſs dwells, here God can 

behold no fin, and therefore, when it is preſent 

« with CyriIsT in the hearts of the regenerate, 

© they are, on its account, conſidered by the 

Deity as righteous, although they be ſinners. 
Moreover, this divine and juſtifying righteouſneſs 

« of CHRIST excites the faithful to the purſuit of 

© holineſs, and to the practice of virtue.“ This 

doctrine was zealouſly oppoſed by the moſt emi- 

ve WY bent doctors of the Lutheran church, and, in a 

' Whore eſpecial manner, by MeLancTHow and his 
colleagues. On the other hand, Osranper and 

lis ſentiments were ſupported. by perſons of conſi- 

derable weight. But, upon the death of this 

. igid and fanciful divine, the flame of contro 

11 ET was cooled, and dwindled ” OT. into 


dach ing UI. 
re; | 2 


I See ScuLuUs$EL.BURG1 Catalogus Hæreticor. lib. vi.— 
RxOL DI Hiftor. Eccleſ. lib. xvi. cap xxiv. p. 804. CHAISsT. 
Hr ENO H. Preuſſiſcbe Kirchen- Hiftorie, p- 309, —SALIG, 
ioria Auguſt, Confeſſion, tom. ii. p. 922. The judgment 
hat was formed of this conttoverſy, by the divines of Vittem- 
'rg, may be ſeen in the German work, entitled, Un/chuldige 
FO. IV. 2 Nachrichten, 
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XXXVI. The doctrine of Os1anDER, concern. 
ing the method of being juſtified before God, 
appeared ſo abſurd to STAncarvs, profeſſor of 
Hebrew at Konig ſberg, that he undertook to refute 
it. But while this turbulent and impetuous 
doctor was exerting all the vehemence of his zeal 


againſt the opinion of his colleague, he was hur- 


ried, by his violence, into the oppoſite extreme, 


and fell into an hypotlieſis, that appeared equally 


and conſequences. 


groundleſs, and not leſs dangerous in its tendeney 
OsrAxDER had maintained, 
that the man CHRIST, in his character of moral 
agent, was obliged to obey, for himſelf, the di- 
vine law, and therefore could not, by the imputa- 
tion of this obedience, obtain righteouſneſs or juſti- 
fication for others. From hence he concluded, 
that the Saviour of the world had been empowered, 


not by his character as man, but by his nature as | 
God, to make expiation for our fins, and recon- 


cile us to the favour of an offended Deity. STax- 
CARUS, on the other hand, excluded entirely 


Carrsr's divine nature from all concern in the | 


ſatisfaction he made, and in the redemption he pro-. 


cured for offending mortals, and maintained, that 
the ſacred office of a mediator between God and 
man belonged to JEsus, conſidered in his human 


nature alone. Having perceived, however, that 


this doctrine expoſed him to the enmity of many 


divines, and even rendered him the object of po- 


pular reſentment and indignation, he retired from 
Konig ſberg into Germany, and from thence into 


Nachrichten, P. 141, and that of the doRors of Copenhagen, in 


der Diniſchen Bibliothec. part vii. p. 1 50. Where there is an 
ample liſt of the writings publiſhed on this ſubject.— To form 
a juſt idea of the inſolence and arrogance of Ost AN DER, thoſe 


who underſtand the German language will do well to conſult 


Hiscnius, Nuremberg Interims. Hiſtorie, p. 44. 59, 00, &c- 


« 42 J : 
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Poland, where he excited no ſmall commotions [n], 
and where alſo he concluded his days in the year 
F 3 | 
XXXVII. All thoſe who had the cauſe of 
virtue, and the advancement of the Reformation 
really at heart, looked with an impatient ardour 
for an end to theſe bitter and uncharitable con- 
tentions ; and their deſires of peace and concord 
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CE N T, 

> © {OB 
SxcT, Il; 
PART II. 


The me- 
thods tha: 
were em- 
ployed to 
hea! theſe 
diviſions. 


in the church were ſtill increaſed by their per- 
ceiving the induſtrious aſſiduity with which Rome + 
turned theſe unhappy diviſions to the adyance- 


ment of her infereſts. But during the life of 
MrLaxc Hor, who was principally concerned 
in theſe warm debates, no effectual method could 
be found to bring them to a concluſion. The 
death of this great man, which happened in the 
year t560, changed, indeed, the face of things, 
and enabled thoſe who were diſpoſed to termi- 


[m] See a German work of CHS. HarTxxocn, entitled, 
Preuſſiſche Kirken geſchichte, p. 3J49i=—SCHLVUSSELBURGIL 
Catalog. Hæreticor. lib. ix. Dictionnaire du BAYLE, at the 
article Sr AN RUS. — Before the arrival of SAN CARUS at 
Konig /{erg, in the year 1548, he had lived for ſome time in 


for he adopted ſeveral doctrines of LUTHER, particularly that 
concerning the virtue and efficacy of the ſacraments, which 
were rejected by the Swiſs and Griſons. See the Muſzum 


nate the preſent conteſts, to act with more reſolu- 


dwizzerland, where alſo he had otcafioned religious diſputes ; 


1} i H:lucticum, tom. v. p. 484. 400, 491. For an account of the 


0- Wl Uſturbances he occaſioned in Poland in 1556, ſee Bur LIN GER, 
min ſo. Cos. FuegsLINg Ceaturia I. Epiſolar. & Reformator. 
100 Helvetic. Jeriptar. p. 37 1. 49. 2 2, 
4 u] The main argument alleged by STaxcarvus, in 
favour of his. hypotheſis, was this, that, if CHRIST was 
in 2i4tator by his divine nature only, then it followed evidently, 
zn hat even conſidered as God, he,was inferior to the Father; 
rm nd thus, according to him, the doctrine of his adverſar 
15 OsiAx DER led directly to the Unitarian ſyſtem. This diffi- 
col; H ity, which was preſented with great ſubtilty, engaged many 
o ſtrike into a middle road, and to maintain that both the 
dvine and human natures of CHRIST were immediately cone 
terned in the work of Redemption. 


1 e 
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CENT, tion, and a ſurer proſpect of ſucceſs, than had 
$211, accompanied their former efforts. Hence it waz, 
PazT1. that, after ſeveral vain attempts, Avucvsrys 
par elector of Saxony, and Joun WILLIAM, duke of 
Saxe-Weimar, ſummoned the moſt eminent doctors 
of both the contending parties to meet at Alten- 
burg in the year 1568, and there to propoſe, in 
an amicable manner, and with a charitable ſpirit, 
their reſpective opinions, that, thus it might be 
ſeen how far a reconciliation was poſlible, and 
what was the moſt probable method of bringing 
it about, But the intemperate zeal and warmth 
of the diſputants, with other unlucky circum- 
ſtances, blafted the fruits that were expected from 
this conference [o]. Another method of reſtoring 
tranquillity and union among the members of the 
Lutheran church was therefore propoſed; and 
this was, that a certain number of wiſe and mo- 
derate divines ſhould be employed in compoſing a 
Form of doctrine, in which all the controverſies, 
that divided the church, ſhould be terminated and 
decided; and that this new compilation, as ſoon WM © 
as it was approved of by the Lutheran princes MW << 
and conſiſtories, ſhould be clothed with eccle- 
ſiaſtical authofity, and added to the ſymbolical Ip] 
our ſtandard-books of the Lutheran church. Janus "i 
ANnDRE@#, profeſſor at Tubingen, whoſe theologi- MI 
cal abilities had procured him the moſt eminentM | 
and ſhining reputation, had been employed ſo .,. 
early as the year 1569, in this critical and difi-M na 
cult undertaking, by the ſpecial command of the of 
dukes of Witiemberg and Brunſwick. The elector 
of Saxony [q], with ſeveral perſons of diſtinction . ,; 
embarked with theſe two princes in the projeali fa 
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[0] Casp, SacirrARII Introductio ad Hit. Ecclęſiaſticun, the 
part II. p. 1542. öÜ L008 1 
FF [p] The Lutherans call Hnbolical (from a Greek word int 
that ſignifies collection or compilation) the books which contall 
their articles of faith and rules of diſcipline, Won 


they Me. 


lei Avcusrus, 


Cnap. I. The HISTORY of the Lutheran Cxurcn. 


they had formed; ſo that Av DpREÆ, under the 
hade of ſuch a powerful protection and patronage, 
exerted all his zeal, travelled through different 
parts of Germany, negociated alternately with 
courts and ſynods, and took all the meaſures 


which prudence could ſuggeſt, in order to render 


the Form, that he was compoſing, univerſally ac- 
ceptable. | 3 0 

XXXVIII. The perſons embarked in this new 
and critical deſign, were perſuaded that no time 
ought to be loſt in bringing it into execution, 
when they perceived the imprudence and teme- 
rity of the diſciples of MRLANcTHON, and the 
changes they were attempting to introduce into 
the doctrine of the church, For his ſon-in-law 
PevcrR [7], who was a phyſician and profeſſor of 
natural philoſophy at Mitlemberg, together with 
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PART II. 


The Saxon 
Crypto- 
Calviniſts, 
or, ſecret 
favourers 
of Cal; 
viniſm. 


the divines of Wittemberg and Leip/ich, encouraged 


by the approbation, and relying on the credit, of 
Cracovivs chancellor of Dreſden, and of ſeveral 
eccleſiaſtics and perſons of diſtinction at the Saxon 
court, aimed at nothing leſs than aboliſhing the 


| doftrine of LuTHER concerning the euchariſt and 


the perſon of CHRIST, with a deſign to ſubſtitute 
the ſentiments of CaLvin in its place. This new 


[Eg 75 This PEvcEeR, whom Dr. Mos HEIM mentions with- 


out any mark of diſtinction, was one of the wiſeſt, moſt ami- 
able, and moſt learned men that adorned the annals of Ger- 


man literature during this century, as the well-known hiſtor 
of his life, and the conſiderable number of his medical, ma- 


thematical, moral, and theological writings, abundantly tef- 


tify, Nor was he more remarkable for his merit, than for his 
ſufferings. After his genius and virtues had rendered him the 
favourite of the eledor of Saxony, and placed him at the head 
of the univerſity of Mittemberg, he felt, in a terrible manner, 
the effects of the bigotry and barbarity of the rigid Lutherans, 
who, on account of his denying the corporal preſence of Cux ist 
In the euchariſt, united, with ſucceſs, their efforts to deprive 
bim of the favour of his ſovereign, and procured bis im pri- 
ſonment. His confinement, which laſted ten years, was ac- 
campanied with all poſſible circumſtances of ſeverity, See 
MeLcutorR, Abu, Vit. Medicor, Germancr. 


2 3 reformation 
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c EN r. reformation was attempted in Saxony in the year t 
ee AVE 1570, and a great variety of clandeſtine arts and g 
Paxr I. ſtratagems were employed in order to bring it to ( 
a happy and ſucceſsful iſſue, What the ſemi. fe 
ments of MLANCTHON concerning the euchariſt b 

were, towards the concluſion of his days, appears I 

to be extremely doubtful. It is however certain, y 

that he had a ſtrong inclination to form a coali- d 

tion between the Saxons and Calviniſts, though a 

he was prevented, by the irreſolution and timi- n 


dity of his natural character, from attempting t 
openly this much deſired union. Pgvczs, and p 
the other diſciples of MxLAN HHO already men- 
tioned, made a public profeſſion of the doctrine Ml © 
of Carvin; and though they had much more Ml * 
ſpirit and courage than their ſoft and yielding Ml : 
maſter, yet they wanted his circumſpection and 00 
prudence, which were not leſs neceſſary to the Ml * 
accompliſhment of their deſigns. Accordingly, 
in the year 1571, they publiſhed in the German Ne 
language a work, entitled, Stereoma [SI], and other Ml ? 
writings, in which they openly declared their 


diſſent from the doctrine of Lurasr concerning Ml 
the Euchariſt and the Perſon of CHRIST [7]; and, Ml © 
— . 5 that kc 

| - . . 7 I 

IF [5] A term which ſignifies foundation. E 
] The learned hiſtorian ſeems to deviate here from his A 
uſual accuracy. The authors of the book, entitled, Sterecma, 0 
did not declare their diſſent from the doctrine of LUr HER, but : 
from the extravagant inventions of ſome of his ſucceſſors, 4 
This great man, in his controverſy with ZutnGLE, had, in- [ 
deed, thrown out ſome ungnarded expreſſions, that ſeemed to 2 
imply a belief of the omnipre/ence of the body of Cnr1sT ; but J 


he became ſenfible, afterwards, that this opinion was at- 
tended with great difficulties, and particularly that it ought 
not to be wade uſe of as a proof of CarisT's corporal preſentt 
in the euchariſt“. But this abſurd hypotheſis was renewed, 
after the death of LuTaer, by Tinman and WE VT UAL, 
and was dreſſed up, in a ſtill more ſpecicus and plauſible 


# see LvrnzBRI opp, tom, viii. p. 375. Edit. Jener. 
| | BT og form, 
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that they might execute their purpoſes with CENT. 
2 1 . fe XVI. 

greater facility, introduced into the ſchools a ser. in. 

Catechiſm, compiled by PEZZELIus, which was PA v II. 


favourable to the ſentiments of Carvin. As this 
bold ſtep excited great commotions and debates 
in the church, AvevsTrs held at Dreſden, in the 
year 1571, a ſolemn convocation of the Saxon 
divines, and of all other perſons concerned in the 
adminiſtration of eccleſiaſtical affairs, and com- 
manded them to adopt his opinion in relation to 
tne euchariſt [4]. The aſſembled doctors com- 
plied with this order in appearance; but their 


form, by BRENTIUSs, CHemniTz, and Andaem, who main- 
tained, the communication of the properties of CHaisr's divinity 
to his human nature, in the manner that it was afterwards 
adopted by the Lutheran church, This ſtrange ſyſtem gave 
occaſion to the book, entitled Szereoma, in which the dodtrine 
of LuTHER was reſpeded. asd the inventions alone of his 
ſucceſiors renounced, and in which the authors declared plain- 


ly, that they did not adopt the ſentiments of ZvincGLe or 


CALVIN 3 nay, that they admitted the real and ſubſtantial 
preſence of Cyr 1sT's body and blood in the euchariſt, 

IF [a] In this paſſage, compared with what follows, Dr. 
MosgEIu ſeems to maintain. that the hn, of AuGusTus, 
which he impoſed upon the aſſembled divines, was in favour 
of the adverſaries of MELaxctyon, and in direct oppoſition 
to the authors of the Stereoma. But here he has committed a 


palpable overſight. The convocation of Dre/den, in the year 


1571, inſtead of approving or maintaining the doctrine of the 
neid Lutherans, drew up, on the contrary, a form of agree- 
ment ( formula conſenjus), in which the omnipreJence or ubiquity 
of Cir1sT's body was denied, and which was, indeed, an 
abridgment of the book, entitled, Stereoma. So that the 
tranſactions at Dre/den were entirely favourable to the moderate 
Lutherans, who embraced openly and ſincerely (and not by 
a feigned conſent {/ubdele) as our biftorian remarks) the ſenti- 
ment of the elector AUGusTUs, who at that time patro- 
nized the diſciples of Mzi.axcTyuoxn. This prince, it is true, 
ſeduced by the crafty and ariful inſinuations of the Ubiquita- 
rians, or rigid Lutherans, who made him believe that the an- 
cient doQtrines of the church were in danger, changed ſides 
ſoon after, and was puſhed on to the moſt violent and perſe- 
cuting meaſures, of which the convocation of Torgaw was the 


hilt lep, and the Form of Concord the unhappy iſtiue. 
— 


———— — 
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compliance was feigned [w]; for, on their return 
to the places of their abode, they reſumed their 
original deſign, purſued it with aſſiduity and zeal, 
and by their writings, as alſo by their public and 
private inſtructions, endeavoured to aboliſh the | 
ancient doctrine of the Saxons, relating to the. 


preſence of CHRIS T's body in that holy ſacra- 
ment. The elector, informed of theſe proceed- 


ings, convened anew the Saxon doctors, and held, 
in the year 1574, the famous convocation of 


Torgau [], where, after a ſtrict enquiry into the 


doctrines of thoſe who, from their ſecret attach. 
ment to the ſentiments of the Swiſs divines, were 
called Crypto-Calviniſts [y], he committed ſome of 
them to priſon, ſent others into baniſhment, and 


engaged a certain number by the force of the ſe- 


cular arm to change their ſentiments, Pevers, 
who had been principally concerned in mode- 
rating the rigour of ſome of LuTaxzr's doctrines, 


felt, in a more eſpecial manner, the dreadful 
effects of the elector's ſeverity, For he was con- 


fined to a hard priſon, where he lay in the moſt 
affecting circumſtances of diſtreſs until the year 
1585, when, having obtained his liberty, through 
the interceſſion of the prince of Anhalt, who had 
given his daughter in marriage to Auopsrus, he 


fu] The compliance ws ſincere, but the order was very 


different from that mentioned by our author; as appears from 


the preceding note. | 2 
FF [x] It is to be obſerved, that there were but f#/?een of 


the Saxon doors convened at Torgaw by the ſummons of the 


elector; a ſmall number this, to give law to the Lutheran 
church. For an account of the declaration drawn up by this 
aſſembly, on the points relating to the preſence of CurIST': 
body in the euchariſt, the omnipre/ſence of that body, and the 
oral manducation of the fleſh and blood of the divine Saviour; fee 
Hose1n1iani Concordia Diſcors, p. 39. 


FF [7] i. e. Hidden or diſguiſed Calviniſts, | 
retired - 
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retired to Zerbſt, where he ended his days in 
peace [2]. Ts 

XXXIX. The ſchemes of the Crypto-Calviniſts, 
or ſecret abettors of Calviniſm, being thus diſ- 
concerted, the elector of Saxony, and the other 
princes who had entered into his views, redoubled 
their zeal and diligence in promoting the Form of 
Concord that has been already mentioned. Accord- 
ingly, various conferences were held preparatory 
to this important undertaking ;' and, in the year 
1576, while the Saxon divines were convened at 
Torgaw by the order of AuGusTvs, a treatiſe was 
compoſed by James AnDREZ, with a delign to 
heal the diviſions of the Lutheran church, and as 


place where it was compoſed, having been care- 


greateſt part of the Lutheran doctors in Germany, 
the matter was again propoſed to the deliberations 
of a ſelect number of divines, who met at Berg, a 
- WH Benedictine monaſtery in the neighbourhood of 
| Wl ogdeburg [5], Here all things relating to the 

5 2: tended 


z] See SCHLUSSELBURG11 T heologia Calwiniſtica, lib. 
i. p. 207, lib. iii. Pref. & p. I—22., 52—57. 69. lib. iv. p. 
240. HurrERI Concordia Concors, cap. i- viii.ä— Ak xoL DI 
Hifor, Ecclefiaſt. lib xvi. cap. xxxii. p 289-395. —Los- 
chERI Hiſtoria motuum inter Lutheranos et Reformat, part II. p. 


a preſervative againſt the opinions of the Reformed 
doctors [a]. This production, which received 
the denomination of the Book of Torgaw, from the 
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fully examined, reviewed, and corrected, by the 


f 176, part III. p. 1.—All theſe are writers favourable to the 
e nid Lutherans ; ſee therefore, on the other ſide, Cast. 
n bevceg l Hiforia Carcerum et Liberationis Divine, which was 
12 publiſhed, in 8vo, at Zurich, in the year 1605, by PezEeLIus, 
2 IF [a] The term Reformed was uſed to diſtinguiſh the other 
4 HY Protearzs of various denominations from the Lutherans ; and 


tis equally applied to the friendg of epiſcopacy and preſby- 
ery. See the following chapter. — 


Wciates at Torgaw, was ſent, by the elector of Saxony, to 
imoſt all the Lutheran princes, with a view of its being exa- 
ined, approved, and received by them, It was, however, 

| PTR ; rejected. 


IF [5] The book that was compoſed by Au DpRE v and his 
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the laſt peruſal of it at Berg, were Marti 


e Concord, which has made ſo much noiſe in the 


% | | 
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intended project were accurately weighed, the 
opinions of the aſſembled doctors carefully dif. 
cuſſed, and the reſult of all was the famous Fory 


world. The perſons who aſſiſted Anprez in the 
compoſition of this celebrated work, or at leaſt in 


— kt. ? Kc mw. m——_—— i df. ww Sora. 


CHEMNITZz, NicoLas SELNECCER, ANDREW Mus- 


 CVLUS, CHRISTOPHER CoRNFERUSs, and Day 


ChyrRÆus [cl. This new confeſſion of the Lu- Ml © 


theran faith was adopted firſt by the Saxohs, in t 


conſequence of the ſtrict order of Avcvsrus; a 
and their example was afterwards followed by the Wl 


_ greateſt part of the Lutheran churches, by ſome Ir 


ſooner, by others later [4]. The authority of this Wl * 
SEN ak EG confeſſion, ſ 


rejected by ſeveral princes, and cenſured and refuted by ſeve. m 


ral doctors. Theſe cenſures engaged the compilers to review oe 
and correct it; and it was from this book, thus changed and | 
new modelled, that the Form of Concord, publiſhed àt Berg, 

was entirely drawn. a tant Fon | ch 


le] The Form of Concord, compoſed at 7. orgaw, and Ml ti: 


reviewed at Berg, conſiſts of two Parts. In the fr is con- Ml th 


tained a ſyſtem of doctrine drawn up according to the fancy | 
of the fx doctors here mentioned. In the /econd is Exhibited 

one of the ſtrongeſt inſtances of that perſecuting and tyranni- | cl 
cal ſpirit, which the proteſtants complained of in the church MW Lt 


of Rome, even a formal condeEvwnaTiION of all thoſe who dif- Inc 


fered from theſe fx dofors, particularly in their ſtrange opi- 
nions concerning the maje/ty and omnipreſence of Cukisr's 


body, and the real manducation of his fleſh and blood in the Frog 
euchariſt. This condemnation branded with the denomination | Ko! 
of heretics, and excluded from the communion of the church, | E. 
all Chriſtians, of all nations, who refuſed to ſubſcribe theſe doc- * 
trines. More particularly, in Germany, the terrors of the 5 
ſword were ſolicited againſt theſe pretended heretics, as may WM ©: 
be ſeen in the famous Teſtament of BRENTIUS. For a full 7 
account of the Confe/on of Torgaw and Berg, ſee Hos pIN IA A 
Concordia Diſcors ; where the reader will find large extracts, 
Out of this confeſſion, with an ample account of the cenſures it | opt 
underwent, the eppoſition that was made to it, and the argu- "; 
ments that were uſed by its learned adverſaries. „ © 
[4] A liſt of the writers who have treated concerning they * 


Form of Concord, may be found in Jo. GzorG, WAL iy 
BE aku 2 grodicel 
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for the two following purpoſes, firſt, to terminate 
the controverſies, which divided the Lutheran 
church, more eſpecially after the death of its 
founder ; and ſecondly, to preſerve that church 
againſt the opinions of the Reformed, in relation to 
the euchariſt. 

XL. It fo fell out, however, that this very 
Form, which was deſigned to reſtore peace and 
concord in the church, and had aQually produced 
this effect in ſeveral places, became neyertheleſs 
2 ſource of new tumults, and furniſhed matter; 
for the moſt violent diffentions and conteſts. It 
immediately met with a warm oppoſition from the 
Reformed, and alſo from all thoſe who were either 
ſecretly attached to their doctrine, or who, at 
leaſt, were defirous of living | in concord and com- 
munion with them, from à laudable zeal for the 
common intereſts of the proteſtant cauſe. Nor 
vas their oppoſition at all unaccountable, ſince 
they plainly perceived, that this Form removed all 
the flattering hopes they had entertained, of ſeein 
the diviſions that reigned among the friends br 
religious liberty happily healed, and entirely ex- 
cluded the Reformed from the communion of the 
Lutheran church. Hence they were filled with 
adignation againſt the authors of this new Con- 


duc, in Libros Symbolicos, lib 1. cap. vii. p. 707. & 
KorcuERI Biblioth. Theol. Symbolicæ, p. 188. There are alſo 
ſeveral Documents in M58. relative to 55 famous confeſſion, of 
which there is an account in the German work, entitled, Un- 
ſebuld Nachricht. A. 175 ;. p. 322.— The principal writers Who 
have given the hiitory of the Form of Concord, and the tranſ- 
ations relating to it, are HosPINiaNn, an eminent divine of 
Lurich, in his Concordia Diſcors; and Leon. Horrex, in 
his Ce ncordia Concors. Theſe two hiſtorians have written on 
oppoſite ſides; and whoever will be at the pains. of compar- 
ug their accounts with attention and impartiality, will eaſily 
perceive where the truth lies, and receive ſatisfactory informa- 
lon with reſpect to the true ſlate of theſc controverhes, and 
ſie motives that animated the contending parties, 
felſan 


confeſſion, as 1s ſufficiently known, was employed o N 5 T. 


Sxerx, III. 
l 
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exc. 111, Proceedings in writings full of ſpirit and vehe- 


PAR il. mence. The Swiſs doctors, with Hoseinian at 


ſ their head, the Belgic divines [e], thoſe of the 
Palatinate [], together with the principalities of t 
Anbalt and Bade, declared war againſt the Form ef: 
Concord. And accordingly from this period the 
Lutheran, and more eſpecially the Saxon doctors, 0 
were charged with the diſagreeable taſk of de- t 
fending this new Creed and its compilers, in many WM , 
laborious productions [g]. 3 
and ln, XLI. Nor were the followers of ZuixoLz and I n 
ran; theme CALVIN the only oppoſers of this Form of Concord; x 
belvg3, it found adverſaries, even in the very boſom of n 
Lutheraniſm, and ſeveral of the moſt eminent 4 


churches of that communion rejected it with ſuch W 5 
firmneſs and reſolution, that no arguments nor f 
entreaties could engage them to admit it as a rule fr 
of faith, or even as a mean of inſtruction. It th 
was rejected by the churches of Heſia, Pomerania, I .; 
Nuremberg, Holſtein, Silefia, Denmark, Brunſwick, I a- 
and others [4], But though they all united in I it 
; oppoling W te 


[e] See PeTr1 VILLENII Eeiſtola Apologet ica Reformatarun 7 
in Belgio Ecclefrarum ad et contra Auctores Libri Bergenſis aith L 
4 Concor diæ. — This work was publiſhed a ſecond time, with 
the Annotations of Lud. Gerard iRenesst, by the learned WI rel 
Dr. Grabes of Groningen, in his Scrinium Antiquarium, ey WW wa 
Miſcellan. Groningenſ Now. tom. i, p. 121. Add to theſe the qu 
Unſchuld, Nachricht. A. 1747, p. 957. . 

| | ſonn Castmi», Prince Palatine, convoked an afſembly WM lat 
of the Reformed Divines at Francfort, in the year 1577, in u 
order to annul and reject this Form of Concord, See HEN. rep 
ALT1ixcn Hiſtor. Eccleſ. Palatin. & elxxix. p. 143. De 


 [g] See Jo. Geors. WaLCHII Iatred. in Libro, Syn bolica Ml qui 
Zutheranor lib. i. Cap. vii. p. 734. eye 
[4] For an account of the ill ſucceſs the Form of Conemaſ lan 
met with in the dutchy of Holſtein, ſee the German work, en- Va 


titled. Die Dani/che Bibliothec. vol. iv. p. 2 2. vol. v. p. 355 30. 
vol »in. p. 333—46 . vol. ix. p. 1. Mun Dſſert Hiflore felt 
Thedd. Di. I. de Reformat, Holſat. p. 108.— Arn. GREVI! 
Meworia Pavli ab ET zu. The tranſactions in Ran I 
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principles. A warm and affectionate veneration 
for the memory of MlANrHON was, with ſome, 
the only, or at leaſt the predominant, motive 
that induced them to declare againſt the Form in 
queſtion ; they could not behold, without the 
utmoſt abhorrence, a production in which the ſen- 
timents of this great and excellent man were ſo 
rudely treated. In this claſs we may rank the 
Lutherans of Holſtein. Others were not only ani- 
mated in their oppoſition by a regard for MxlAx c- 
runox, but alſo by a perſuaſion, that the opi- 
nions, condemned in the new Creed, were more 


ſtituted in their place. A ſecret attachment to the 
ſentiments of the Helvetic doctors prevented ſome 
from approving of the Form under conſideration ; 
the hopes of uniting the Reformed and Lutheran 


it from an apprehenſion, whether real or pre- 


. diſturbance and diſcord in the Lutheran church. 


ied Wl relation to this Form, and the particular reaſons for which it 
fey vas rejected there, may be ſeen in the Daniſb Library above 
the Wl quoted, vol. iv. p. 222—282. and alſo in PonToypipan's 
anal. Ecclęſ. Danice Diplomatici, tom. iii. p. 456. This 
bly latter author evidently proves (p. 476.) a fact, which He- 
, in ua ab EIs wic, and other authors, have endeavoured to 
EN. repreſent as dubious, viz, that Frebertick II. king of 
Denmark, as ſoon as he received a copy of the Form in 


eyes,—The oppoſition that was made by the Heſſians to the 
lame Form, may be ſeen in TitLEManni Vitæ T heologor, 


304. tom. ix. p. I—87.—The ill fate of this famous Con- 
lion, in the principalities of Lignitx and Brieg, is amply 
elated in the German work, entitled, Un/chuld. Nachricht. 
A, 1745, P. 173. 2 NG 
ho It 


queſtion, threw it into the fire, and ſaw it conſumed before his 
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oppoling it, their oppoſition was nevertheleſs © E N r. 
founded on different reaſons, nor did they all act g,c, 1n, 
in this affair from the ſame motives and the fame P r. 


— CF 


conformable to truth, than thoſe that were ſub- 


churches engaged many to declare againſt it; 
and a conſiderable number refuſed their aſſent to 


tended, that adding a new Creed to the ancient 
confeſſions of faith would be really a ſource of 


Warpurgen/. p. 99.—Daniſcken Bibliothee. vol. vii. p. 27z2— 
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It would be endleſs to enumerate the different 
reaſons alleged by the different individuals or 


communities, who declared their diflent from the 


Form of Concord. OY 

XLII. This Form was patronized in a more 
eſpecial manner by JuLrvs, duke of Brunfwict, 
to whom, in a great meaſure, it owed its exiſtence, 


wick, inthis who had employed both his authority and muni- 


matter, 


ficence in order to encourage thoſe who had un- 
dertaken to compole it, and had commanded all 


the eccleſiaſtics, within his dominions, to receive 


and fubſcribe it as a rule of faith. But ſcarcely 
was it publiſhed, when the zealous prince changed 


his mind, ſuffered the Form to be publickly op- 


poſed by Hesgvsrvs, and other divines of his 


univerſity. of Helmſtadt, and to be excluded from 


the number of the Creeds and confeſſions that 


were received by his ſubjects. The reaſons alleged 


by the Lutherans of Brunſwick, in behalf of this 
ftep, were, 1/ That the Form of Concord, when 


printed, differed in ſeveral places from the manu: | 
ſcript copy to which they had given their appro- 


bation : 24/y, That the doctrine relating to the 


Freedom of the human will was expreſſed in it with- 
out a ſufficient degree of accuracy and preciſion, 
and was allo inculcated in the harth and improper 
terms that LUTHER had employed in treating that 


ſubje& : 34ly, That the biguity, or univerſal and 


indefinite preſence of CarisT's human nature, was | 
therein poſitively maintained, notwithſtanding | 


that the Lutheran church had never adopted any 


ſuch doctrine. Beſides theſe reaſons for rejecting | 
the Form of Concord, which were publicly avowed, | 
others perhaps of a ſecret nature contributed to 
the remarkable change, which was viſible in the 
fentiments and proceedings of the duke of Brunſ- 
wick, Various methods and. negociations were 
employed to remove the dithke which this prince, 
and the divines that lived in his territories, had | 


— cCuonceived 


* 
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conceived againſt the Creed of Berg. Particu- E XT. 
larly in the year 1583, 2 convocation of divines 8, . Int. 
from Saxony, Brandenburg, Brunſwick, and the Pair. 
Palatinate, was held at Quedlinburg for this pur-— 
poſe. But Julius perſiſted ſtedfaſtly in his oppo- 
tion, and propofed that the Form of Concord 
hould be examined, and its authority diſcuſſed 


by a general aſſembly or ſynod of the Lutheran 
church [i]. 0 18 
XLIII. This Form was not only oppoſed from 


The Cryp- 


abroad, but had likewiſe adverſaries in the very wc 


country which gave it birth. For even in Saxony 


niſts make 
new at- 
tempts to 


many, who had been obliged to ſubſcribe it, be- feld their 
held it with averſion, in conſequence of their at- dodtine. 
tachment to the doctrine of MeLancTHon. Dus 
ring the life of AvevusTvs, they were forced to 
ſuppreſs their ſentiments; but as ſoon as he had 
paid the laſt tribute to nature, and was ſucceeded . 
by CarrsTian I., the moderate Lutherans and 
the ſecret Calviniſts reſumed their courage. The 
new elector had been accuſtomed, from his ten- 
der years, to the moderate ſentiments of MEx- 
LANCTHON, and is alſo ſaid to have diſcovered a 
propenſity to the doctrine of the Helvetic church. 
Under his government, therefore, a fair opportu- 
nity was offered to the perſons abovementioned, 

of declaring their ſentiments and executing their 

4 deſigns. Nor was this opportunity neglected. 
The attempts to aboliſh the Form of Concord, that 
g lad in time paſt proved unſucceſsful, ſeemed 
ain to be renewed, and that with a deſign to 


- 


G. ] See Leon. HVUrTENI Concordia Concors, cap. xv. 
20 rio. PAL. Jol. RichTweYERL Braunſchweig. Kirche: 


b:Aorie, part III. cap. viii. p. 48 3.— dee alſo the authors men- 
he toned by CR IST. MaTrTRH. Prarrius, in his Ada ef Scripia 
8 bedefe M. uriemberg. p. 62. & Hiſtor, Literar. Theologie, 
re het II. p. 423.— For an account of the Convocation of Q. 
burg, and the Act that paſſed in that aſſembly, ſee the 
German work, entitled, Daaiſebe Bibliother, part VIII. 
ad . 595. TO 55 . 


open 


: | 
5 
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CEN r. open a door for the entrance of Calviniſm into 
Srcs, in. Saxony. The perſons who had embarked in this 
aH Il. deſign, were greatly encouraged by the protec- 
*—— tion they received from ſeveral noblemen of the 
| firſt rank at the Saxon court, and, particularly, 
from CRELL1vs, the firſt miniſter of CRRISTIAN. 

Under the auſpicious influence of ſuch patrons it 

was natural to expect ſucceſs; yet they conducted 

their affairs with circumſpection and prudence. 
Certain laws were previouſly enacted, in order 

to prepare the minds of the people for the in- 

| tended revolution in the doctrine of the church; 

and ſome time after [&] the form of exorciſm was 
omitted in the adminiſtration of baptiſm [II. 

Theſe meaſures were followed by others ſtill more 
alarming to the rigid Lutherans; for not only a | 

new German Catechiſm, favourable to the pur- ee 

poſe of the ſecret Calviniſts, was induſtriouſly $ 10 
diſtributed among the people, but alſo a new W ;: 
edition of the Bible in the ſame language, en- WW 
riched with the obſervations of HENRY SALMUTAH, . 
which were artfully accommodated to this pur- m 

poſe, was, in the year 1591, publiſhed at Dreſden. | Dr 

The conſequences of theſe vigorous meaſures lis 

were violent tumults and ſeditions among the di. 
people, which the magiſtrates. endeavoured to = of 
ſuppreſs, by puniſhing with ſeverity ſuch of the. ue 

clergy as diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their oppo- fai, 


l] The cuſtom of exorcifng, or caſting out evil ſpirits, Þ * 
was uſed in the fourth century at the admiſſion of Catechument, . 
and was aſterwards abſurdly applied in the baptiſm of infants. tha. 
This application of it was retained by the greateſt part of the chu 
Lutheran churches. It was indeed aboliſhed by the elector bew 
CuslisrIAN I., but was reſtored after his death; and the oppo- 
ſition that had been made to it by CeeLLIivs was the chief . 
reaſon of his unhappy end. See Jusr I. H. BoEnHMERI Jus 97 
Eccleſiaſt. Proteſtant. tom. iii. p. 843. Ed. Secund. Hale 1727. %% 
—As alſo a German work of MELCHIOR KRAFT, entitled, BY? 8. 


[I In the year 1591. 


2 du 
Geſchichte des Exorci/mi, P- 401. . | : 15 0 
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tion to the views of the court. But the whole c E N T. 
plan of this religious revolution was, all of a ſud- 1 * 
den, overturned by the unexpected death of Pan U. 

Cantisrrax, which happened in the year 1591. 

ren the face of affairs changed again, and aſ- 

ſumed its former aſpect. The doctors, who had 
been principally concerned in the execution of 

this unſucceſsful project, were committed to pri- 

ſon, or ſent into baniſhmentr, after the death of 

the elector; and its chief encourager and patron 

(xELLIUs ſuffered death in the year 1601 „as the 

fruit of his temerity |m]. 

XLIV. Towards the concluſion of this centu- The vu 
ry, a new controverſy was imprudently ſet on foot by Huber, 
at Wittemberg, by SaMuEL Huge, a native of 
wit zerland, and profeſſor of divinity in that uni- 
verſity. The Calviniſtical doctrine of abſolute 
predeſtination and unconditional decrees was ex- 
tremely offenſive to this adventurous doctor, and 
even excited his warmeſt indignation. Accord- 
ngly, he affirmed, and taught publicly, that all 
mankind were elected from eternity by the Su- 
preme Being to everlaſting ſalvation, and accuſed 
iis colleagues in particular, and the Lutheran 
dvines in general, of a propenſity to the doctrine 
> Wo Carvin, on account of their aflerting, that 
e. ue divine election was confined to thoſe, whoſe 
- W/#b, foreſeen by an omniſcient God, rendered 

hem the proper objects of his redeeming mercy. 

The opinion of Huzzr, as is now acknowledged 

ty many learned men, differed more in words 

nan in reality, from the doctrine of the Lutheran 

church; for he did no more than explain in a _ = 

New method, and with a different turn of Phraſe, 3H 


RE "IT. NS 2 


F. 
15 Sow tha 8 work of Gove, ArvoLD, entitled, | 18 
lichen. und Keizer Hiſtorie, part II. book XVI. cap. xxxii. 
33. As alſo the 3 mentioned by He RM. ASC AN. 
Ira Ex, in his Differtat, de Nic, Crelito, ejufque Supplicio, | Y 
| b . 17243 edit. | 1 
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what that church had always taught concerning 
the unlimited extent of the love of God, as em. 
bracing the whole human race, and excluding 
none by an abſolute decree from everlaſting falya. 


tion. However, as a diſagreeable experience and 


repeated examples had abundantly ſhewn, that new 
methods of explaining or proving even received 
doctrines were as much adapted to excite divi- 
ſions and conteſts, as the introduction of new 
errors, HuBER was exhorting to adhere to the an- 
cient method of propoſing the doctrine of Election, 


and inſtead of his own peculiar forms of expreſ- 


| ſion, to make uſe of thoſe that were received and 


authoriſed by the church. This compliance, ne- 


vertheleſs, he refuſed to fubmit to, alleging, that 


it was contrary to the dictates of his conſcience; 


while his patrons and diſciples, in many places, 
gave ſeveral indications of a turbulent and ſedi- 


tious zeal for his cauſe. Theſe conſiderations en- 


7. gaged the magiſtrates of Wittemberg to depoſe 


8 The judg- 
ment that 
ought to be 


tormed con- 


cerning all 
theſe con- 
trovecſies. 


him from is office, and to ſend him into baniſh- 
meat [a]. To} 
XLV. The controverſies, of which a ſuecinct 
account has now been given, and others of inferior | 
moment, which it is needleſs to mention, were high- | 
ly detrimental to the true intereſts of the Luthe- 
ran church, as is abundantly known by all who 
are acquainted with the hiſtory of this century. 
It muſt alſo be acknowledged, that the manner 


of conducting and deciding theſe debates, the 
| ſpirit of the diſputants, and the proceedings of 


the judges, if we form our eſtimate of them by | 
the ſentiments that prevail among the wiſer ſort 


of men in modern times, muſt be conſidered as | 


inconſiſtent with equity, moderation, and cha- 
rity, It betrays, nevertheleſs, a want both of 


[#] For an account of the writers that appeared in this } 
enntroverſy, ſee Cyr isr, MaTTH, Praprii Iatroductio is 
Hiſtor. Liter. Theol giæ, part II. lib. iii. p. 431+ 5 
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candour and juſtice to inveigh indiſcriminately e x A r. 

againſt the authors of theſe misfortunes, and to re- 8. Cr. If. 

preſent them as totally deſtitute of rational ſenti- P a 11. 

ments and virtuous principles. And it is yet —— 

more unjuſt to throw the whole blame upon the 

triumphant party, while the ſuffering ſide are 

all fondly repreſented as mer of unblemiſhed vir- 

tue, and worthy of a better fate. It ought not 

certainly to be a matter of ſurpriſe, that perſons 

long accuſtomed to a ſtate of darkneſs, and ſud- 

denly tranſported from thence into the blaze of 

day, did not, at firſt, behold the objects that 

were preſented to their view with that diſtinctneſs 

and preciſion that are natural to thoſe who have 

long enjoyed the light. And ſuch, really, was the 

caſe of the firſt proteſtant doctors, who were de- 

livered from the gloom of papal ſuperſtition and 

tyranny. Beſides, there was ſomething groſs and 

indelicate in the reigning ſpirit of this age, which 

made the people not only tolerate, but even ap- 

plaud, many things relating both to the condu& 

of life and the management of controverſy, which 

the more poliſhed manners of modern times can- 

not reliſh, and which, indeed, are by no means 

worthy of imitation. As to the particular mo- 

tives- or intentions that ruled each individual in 

this troubled ſcene of controverſy, whether they 

ated from the ſuggeſtions of malice and reſent- 

ment, or from an upright and ſincere attachment 

to what they looked upon to be the truth, or ho- 

far theſe two ſprings of action were jointly con- 

cerned in their conduct, all this muſt be left to 

the deciſion of Him alone, whole privilege it is to 

search the heart, and to diſcern its moſt hidden 

- ntentions, and its molt ſecret motives. 

f W XLVI. The Lutheran church furniſhed, during The pri-ci- 
his century, a long liſt of conſiderable doctors, * 

Who illuſtrated, in their writings, the various of this cen- 

ranches of theological ſcience, After Luruzs * 


ASS and 
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and MELANCTRON, who ſtand foremoſt in this 
liſt, on account of their ſuperior genius and eru- 
dition, we may ſelect the following writers, as 
the moſt eminent, and as perſons whole names 
are worthy to be preſerved in the annals of litera- 
ture; Viz. WELLER, CHEMNITZ, BRENTIUS, FLa- 
ciUus, REGius, Major, AMSDORF, SARCERIUs, 
MarTHESIUs, W1GANDUS, LLaMBERTUS, ANDY E&, 


CuyTR AUS, SALNECCER, Bucks, Facivus, CRu- 


 EIGER,  YTRIGELIUS, SPANGENBERG, JUDEX, 


* 


The conſli- 
futior. of the 
Reformed 


chur ch. 


Hesmvsuvs, WESTPHAL, /EPinus, OSIANDER, 


and others [o]. 


. Gi E U. 
be HisTory of the Reformed [y] Chugch. 


I. HE nature and conſtitution of the Re. 
formed Church, which was formerly de- 


nominated by its adverſaries after its founders 


[e] For an ample account of theſe Lutheran doQors, ſee 


Mx 1 cniok; Apami Hite T heologorum, and Louis ELIs Do 


pix B:ibliothegue des Auteurs ſepares de la Communion de Þ Egliſe 
Romaine du Xv11 Siecle, The lives of ſeveral of these divines 
have been alſo ſeparately compoſed by different authors of the 
preſent times; as for example, that of WELLER by LA U- 
LiUs, that of FLacius by RiTTER, thoſe of Heshvus1vs 
and SPANGeNBExkG by LEUCKFELDrY,. that of Facivs by 
FeveRLin, that of ChyTR=vus by Schurz, that of Bucer 
by VeryrorTENIVs, thoſe of WesTPHAL and EPINUs by 
Arn. GREVIUS, &&. Sis 0s pho pr et'Þ 

bp] It has already been obſerved that the denomination 


of ReForMED was given to thoſe proteſtant churches which 


did not embrace the doctrine and diſcipline of LUTHER. The 


Title was firſt aſſumed by the French proteſtants, and after- 
wards became the common denomination of all the Calviniſtical 
churches on the continent. I ſay, on the continent; ſince in 


England the term Reformed is generally uſed as ſtanding in 


oppoſition to popery alone, Be that as it may, this part of Dr. 
Moshe u's work would have been perhaps, with more pro- 


priety, entitled, The Hifory of the Reformed ChURCHts, than 
The Hiſlory of the Reformed CHURCH, This wall appear fill] 


more evident from the following Note. 
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ZviNGLE and Carvin, is entirely different from CEN . 
that of all other eccleſiaſtical communities. Every srer. Ir. 
other Chriſtian. church hath ſome common centre PA 11. 


of union, and its members are connected together 
by ſome common bond of doctrine and diſcipline. 
But this 1s far from being the caſe of the Reformed 


church {9}, whoſe ſeveral branches are neither 


t [4+ This and the following obſervations are Helidach to 
give the Lutheran church an air of unity. which is not to be 


933333 —— : 


fcund in the Reformed Bat there is a real fallacy in this | 


ſpecious repreſentation of things. The Reformed church, 
when contest in the true extent of the term Reformed, com- 
prehends all thoſe religious communities that ſeparated them- 


ſelves from the church. of Nome; and, in this ſenſe,” includes 


the Lutheran church, as well as the others. And even when 
this epithet is uſed in oppoſition to the community founded by 


Lo He, it repreſents, not 2 bngle church, as the Epiſcopal, 


Preſoyterian, or Independent, but rather a collection of churches; 
whica, though they be invifibiy united by a belief and pro- 
fon of the fundamental docttines of Chriſtianity, yet fre- 


quent ſeparate places of worlhip, and have, each, a Vi/iole | 


centre of external union peculiar to themſelves, which is 
formed by certain peealiaritier" in their reſpe Yve rules of public 
worſhip and eccleſiaſtical government. An attentive exami- 
nation of the diſcipline, polity, and worſhip of the churches 


of England Scotland, Ualland, and Switzerland, will ſet this 


matter in the cleareſt light. The firtt of theſe churches, being 
governed by 4i/hops, and not admitting of tke validity of 


preſoyterian ordination, differs from the other three, more than 
any of theſe differ from each other. There are, however, 
peculiarities of government and worſhip, that diſlinguiſh tbe 


church of Holland from that of Scotland. The infticution of 
deacons, the uſe of forms for the celebration of the ſacraments, 

an ordinary form of praver, the obſervation of the teftivals af 
Chriſtmas, Eaſter, Aſcenſion-day, and Whitſantide, are eſta- 


bliſhed in the Dutch church; and it is well known, that the 


church of Scotlaud differs from it extremely in theſe reſpects. 
but after. all, to what does the pretended -ymiformicy 


among the Lutherans amount? are not ſome of the Lutheran. 


Churches governed by biſhops, while others are ruled by elders? 
It ſhall moreover be ſhewn, in its proper place, that, even in 
point of doctrine, the Lutheran. churches are no: 40; ”—_ re» 
markable for their uniformity. / 


dee The general ſketch of the fate of the church in the eighteenth century, 


in the 8 volume, paragraph XXI. and note [5]. 
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CE N.T. united by the ſame ſyſtem of doctrine, nor by the 
Ml ks m. ſame mode of worſhip, nor yet by the ſame form 
Parr I. of government. It is farther to be obſerved, that 
this church does not require from its miniſten, 
either uniformity in their private ſentiments, or 
1 in their public doctrine, but permits them to ex- 
| plain, in different ways, ſeveral doctrines of no 
ſſmall moment, provided that the great and fun- 
4 damental principles of Chriſtianity, and the pratti- 
Mp cal precepts of that divine religion, be maintained 
| in their original purity. This great community, 
therefore, may be properly conſidered as an eccle. 
| ſiaſtical body compoſed of ſeveral churches, that 
vary, more or leis, from each other in their form 
| and conſtitution ; but which are preſerved, how: 
ever, from anarchy and ſchiſms, by a general 
ſpirit of equity and toleration, that runs through 
the whole ſyſtem, and renders variety of opinion 
conſiſtent with fraternal union. 
2 The cavſes II. This indeed was not the original ſtate and 
©. _—__ conſtitution of the Refarmed church, but was the 
= 0. reſult of a certain combination of events and cir- 
3 cumſtances, that threw it, by a ſort of neceſſity, 
| into this ambiguous form. The doctors of Swit- 
-2erland, from whom it derived its origin, and 
| Carvin, who was one of its principal founders, 
employed all their credit, and exerted their moſt 
vigorous efforts, in order to reduce all the 
churches, which embraced their ſentiments, under 
one rule of faith, and the ſame form of eccleſiaſti- 
gal government. And although they conſidered 
| the Lutherans as their brethren, yet they ſhewed 
| no marks of indulgence to thoſe who openly fa- 
f  voured the opinions of LuTazs, concerning the 
» Euchariſt, the Perſon of CarisT, Predeſtination 
1 and other matters that were connected with theſe 
| —- goctrines; nor would they permit the other pro- 
_ churches, that embraced their commu- 
5 nion, to deviate from their example in this re- 


ſpect 


= — — — apy — — — — 
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ſpect. A new ſcene, however, which was exhi- 
bited in Britain, contributed much to enlarge 
this narrow and contracted ſyſtem of church- 
communion. For when the violent conteſt con- 
cerning the form of ecclefiaſtical government, 
and the nature and number of thoſe rites and ce- 
temonies that were proper to be admitted into 
the public worſhip, aroſe between the abettors 
of Epiſcopacy and the Puritans [r], it was judged 
neceſſary to extend the borders of the Reformed 
church, and rank in the claſs of its true members, 
even thofe who departed, in ſome reſpects, from 
the eccleſiaſtical polity and doctrines eſtabliſhed 
at Geneva. This ſpirit of toleration and indul- 


ive after the famous ſynod of Dort. For though 
the ſentiments and doctrines of the Arminians were 
rejected and condemned in that numerous aſſem- 
bly, yet they gained ground privately, and inſi- 


church of England, under the reign of CHARLES I., 
publicly renounced the opinions of Carvin re- 


after the laws, tenets, and cuſtoms, that were 
obſerved by the primitive Chriſtians [5s]. On the 
other hand, ſeveral Lutheran congregations in 


2 [r] The Puritans, who inclined to the preſbyterian 
form of church-government, of Which Knox was one of the 
earlieſt abettors in Britain, derived this denomination, from 
their pretending to a purer method of worſhip than that which 
had been eſtabliſhed by EDWAED VI., and Queen EL z a- 
BETH, THEE CH DOTET CS / ETY; | 
[=] This aſſertion is equivocal. Many members of the 
church of England, with archbiſhop Lavv at their head, did, 
indeed, propagate the doarines of Ax Mix ius, both in their 
pulpits and in their writings. But it 1s not accurate to ſay that 
the Church of England renounced publickly, in that reign, the opi- 
tions of Calvin. See this matter farther diſcuſſed, in the 
note n], Cent. XVII. Sec. II. P. II. ch. II. paragraph xx. 


gence grew ſtill more forbearing and comprehen- 


nuated themſelves into the minds of many. The 
lating to the Divine Dec rees, and made ſeveral 


attempts to model its doctrine and inſtitutions 


Germany enterrained a ſtrong propenſity to the 


Ka 414 doctrines 


PAR T II. 
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9. N t r. doctrines and diſcipline of the church of Geneva; 
Szcr. 11, though they were reſtrained from declaring them- 
FRA II. ſelves. fully and openly. on this head, by their 


apprehenſions of forefeiting the privileges they 
derived from their adherence to the confeſſion of 
Aug ſburg. The French refugees alſo, who had 
long been accuſtomed to a moderate way of think- 
ing in religious matters, and whoſe national turn 


led them to a certain freedom of inquiry, being 


diſperſed abroad in all parts of the proteſtant 


world, rendered themſelves ſo agreeable, by their 
wit and eloquence, that their example excited a 
kind of emulation in favour of religious liberty. 


All theſe circumſtances, accompanied with others, 


whoſe influence was leſs palpable, though equal 


real, inſtilled, by degrees, ſuch a ſpirit of lenity 


and forbearance into the minds of proteſtants, 


that at this day, all Chriſtians, if we except 
Roman-catholics, Socinians, Quakers, and Anabaptiſts, 


may claim a place among the members of the 


Re formed church. It is true, great reluctance 


was diſcovered by many againſt this comprehen- 
five ſcheme of church-communion; and, even in 
the times in which we live, the. ancient and leſs 


charitable manner of proceeding hath ſeveral pa- 
trons, who would be glad to ſee the doctrines and 
inſtitutions of CaLvin univerſally adopted and 
rigorouſly obſerved. The number, however, of 
theſe rigid doctors is not very. great, nor is their 
influence conſiderable. And it may be affirmed 
with truth, that, both, in point of number and 


authority, they are much inferior to the friends 
of moderation, who reduce within a. narrow. com- 
| paſs the fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity on 
the belief of which ſalvation depends, exerciſe 


forbearance and fraternal charity towards thoſe 


who explain certain doctrines in a manner peculiar 


to themſelves, and deſire to ſee the encloſure (if 
may ule that expreſſion) of the Reformed church 


3 6 


rendered 
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rendered as large and | comprehenſive as is C E E N r. 

poſſible GJ. 8 gSrxer. II. 
III. The founder of; the Reformed e was Paz II. 

U.zick 'ZuinGLE, a'native of Switzerland, and a FT 

man of ; uncommon penetration and acuteneſs; dation of 

accompanied with an ardent zeal for truth. This deen 

great man was for removing out of the churches, leid 10 

and aboliſhing in the ceremonies and appendages 

of public worſhip, many things which LuTHER 

was diſpoſed to treat with toleration and indul- 

gence, ſuch as images, altars, wax-tapers, the 

form of exorciſin, and private confeſſion. He 

aimed at nothing ſo much as eſtabliſhing, in his 

country, a method and form of divine worſhip 

remarkable for its fimplicity, and as far remote as 

could. be, from every thing that might have the 

ſmalleſt tendency to nouriſh a ſpirit of ſuperſti- 

tion ein Nor were e the only. circumſtances 
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50 The a of al 1 not as Per been 1 
wich a full and accurate Hiſfory of the Reformed Church, This 
tſk was indeed undertaken by Sc LrE „ aud even carried 
down ſo far as his own time, in his Annales E. vangelii Renowati; 
but the greateſt part of this Work is lot, Tatzop. Has vs, | 
- who propoſed. to give the Annals of the Reformed Church, was 
1 prevented by death from fulfilling his purpoſe, The famous 
4 work of Jams Basvace, publiſhed in two volumes 470 at 

Rotterdam, in the year 1722, under tne title of Hiſtoire de la 
f Religion des Egliſes Reformies, inſtead of giving a regular 
ir Hidory of Rag Reformed Church, is only deſigned to ſhew, 
4 Wl that its peculiar and dittioguithing doctrines are not new in- 
4 ventions, but were taught and embraced in the earlieſt ages of 
\ the church. —<MatvrouRrG's Hiſtoire du Calbiniſne, is re- 
15 varkable for nothing, but the partiality of its author, and the 
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I- m_ errors with which it abounds. | 
n UW © |] The deßgn cf Zuincie was certainly. dxealteat; 'S 
but in the execution of it perhaps he went too far, and con- 
le lulted rather the dictates of reaſon than the real exigencies of 
ſe MW human nature in its preſent ſtare: The preſent union between 


ar ſoul and body, which operate foge-her in the actions of moral 
"] ents, even in thoſe that appeer the moſt abſtracted and re- 
h ined, renders it neceſſary to conſult the external ſenſes, as well 
C i the intellectual n in the intitution of public worſhip. 
ed 7 Beſides, 
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CE A T. in which he differed from the Saxon reformer; 
828. In for his ſentiments concerning ſeveral, points of 
Paz 7H. theology, and more eſpecially his opinions relat- 
ing to the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, varied 
widely from thoſe of LuruRR. The greateſt part 
of theſe ſentiments and opinions were adopted in 
Switzerland, by thoſe who had joined themſelves 
to ZuiNGLE in promoting the cauſe of the Re- 
formation, and were by them tranſmitted to all 
the Helvetic churches, that threw off the yoke of 
Rome, From Switzerland theſe opinions were 
| propagated among the neighbouring nations, by 
the miniſterial labours and the theological writings 
of the friends and diſciples of Zulx LE; and thus 
the primitive Reformed church, that was founded 
by this eminent eccleſiaſtic, and whoſe extent at 
firſt was not yery conſiderable, gathered ſtrength 
: by degrees, and made daily new acquiſitions. 
Thecontro- IV, The' ſeparation between the Lutheran and 
verly be- . Swiſs churches was chiefly occaſioned by the WW in 
ween the 1 | Er | 1 | 

Lutherans doctrine of ZUINGLE, concerning the- ſacr ament {e 
2 of the Lord's ſupper. Lorn ER maintained, that (ri 
concerning the body and blood of CHRIST were really, though di 
tre eucha- in a manner far beyond human comprehenſion, ¶ er 
pereſent in the euchariſt, and were exhibited toge- an 
ther with the bread and wine. On the contrary, I ra 

the Swiſs reformer looked upon the bread. and 
wine in no other light, than as the „gn and: ſymbols | 
of the abſent body and blood of Cursr; and, i © 


Beſides, between a worſhip purely and philoſophically rational, | 
and a ſervice groſsly and palpably ſuperſtitious, there are many fr 
intermediate ſteps and circumſtances, by which a rational ſer- ren 
vice may be rendered more affecting and awakening, without WI þ.. 
becoming ſuperſtitious. A noble edifice, a ſolemn muſic, a W vi; 
well-ordered ſet of external geſtures, though they do not, in wh. 
| themſelves, render our prayers one whit more acceptable to | R 
the Deity, than if they were offered up without any of theſe Bu 
circumſtances, produce, nevertheleſs, a good effect. They rn. 
elevate the mind, they give it a compoſed and ſolemn frame, Os. 
and thus contribute to the fervour of its devotion, | 


from 
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from the year 1524, Propagated this doctrine in o E N T, 
; public manner by his writings, after having ,, 3", 
entertained and taught it privately before that Parr Il, 
period I]. In a little time after this [29], his — 
example was followed by OzcoLameapius, a di- 
vine of Baſil, and one ot the moſt learned men of 
that century [x], But they were both oppoſed 


with obſtinacy and ſpirit by LuTrz« and his aſſo- 


ciates, particularly thoſe of the circle of Suabia. 
In the mean time, PaiLie, landgrave of Heſſe, 
:pprehending the pernicious effects that theſe 
debates might have upon the affairs of the pro- 
eftants, which were, as yet, in that fluctuating 
and unſetrled ſtate that marks the infancy of all 
great revolutions, was deſirous of putting an end 
to theſe differences, and appointed, for that pur- 
poſe, a conference at Marpurg, between ZUINGLE, 
LUTHER, and other doctors of both parties [y]. 
This meeting, however, only covered the flame, 
inſtead of extinguiſhing it; and the pacific prince, 
ſeeing it impoſſible to bring about a definitive 
treaty of peace and concord between theſe jarring 
divines, was obliged to reſt ſatisfied with having 
engaged them to conſent to a truce. LuTHER 
and ZUINGLE came to an agreement about ſeve- 
ral points ; but the principal matter in debate, 


[ſu] ZvinGLE certainly taught this dotrine in private be- 
fore the year 1524, as appears from GerDts, Hiſtoria Renowat, 
Evangelii, tom. i. Append. p. 228. 

ao] In the year 1525. | ; | 

[x] Jo. Cox x. FuesLini Centuria I. Epiſtol. T heolog, Re- 


format. p. 31. 35. 44. 49. - OECOLAMPADiIUs was not leſs 


remarkable for his extraordinary modeſty, his charitable, for- 
bearing, and pacific ſpirit, and his zeal for the progreſs of 
vital and practical religion, than for his profound erudition, 
Which he ſeemed rather ſtudious to conceal than to diſplay. 
IP [y] ZuInGLE was accompanied by OgcoLaMPaDIUS, 
Bucer, and Hepion, LUTRER had with him MeLanc- 
Ton and JusTuUs Jonas from Saxony, together with 
OslaxbER, BRENTIUS, and AGRICOLA, [FP 


even 
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even that which regarded CnrsT's preſence in 
the euchariſt, was left undecided; each party 
appealing to the Fountain of wiſdom to termi. 
nate this controverſy, and expreſſing their hope 


that time and impartial reflex10n might ſcorer 


and confirm the truth [Z]. 


The pro- 
greſs of 
theſe diſ- 
pues ſo fer 
down as the 
death or 


. 


V. The Reformed church had ſcarcely bees 
fond in Switzerland by Zuixorr, when this 
Chriſtian hero fell in a battle that was tought, 


in the year 1530, between the proteſtants of 


Zurich, and their Roman-catholic compatriots, 


who drew the {word in defence of popery. It was 


not indeed to perform the ſanguinary office of a 
foldier that ZuinGLE was preſent at this engage- 


ment, but with a view to encourage and animate, 
by his counſels and exhortations, the valiant de- 


fenders of the proteſtant cauſe [2]. After his 
death, 


Te) Rvchar, Hiſfeire de la Reformation de la Suiſſe, vol, i. 
pam v. IJ. ii. livr. vi. p. 463.—HoTTixGtr, Helwetiſche 
Kirchen- Sa part III. p- 125 51. 483 -V. Exs. 
p. 14, Vong ur Schaveizer Reformatin, 
tom. iv. p. 120. 

[a] The Lutherans, who apes this onbappy fate of 


Zick as a reproach upon that great man in particular, 


and upon the Reformed church in general, diſcover a grols 


Ignorance of the genius and manners of the Swiſs nation in 


this century. For as all the inhabitants of tha: country are 
at preſent trained to arms, and obliged to take the held when 
the defence of their country requires it, ſo in the time of 


ZvVINGLE this obligation was ſo univerſal, that neither the | 


miniſters of the goſpel, nor the profeſſors of theology, were 


exempted from this military ſervice. Accordingly in the fame 
battle in which ZvincLe fell, leo, PorTanus, one of 


the theological doors of Bafl, allo loſt his life. See Fot 
LIN1 Centuria I. Epiſtolar. Theol. Reformator. p. 84. E Eras: 


uus alſo ſpoke in a very unfriendly manner of the death of 


ZUINGLE and his friend OxcoLameapius, See JorTiNs 
Liſe of ERasmus, vol. i. p. 522. It is not therefore ſurpriting 
to find the bigoted Sir Thomas Mok inſulting (with tn 
barbarity that ſuperſtition ſeldom fails to produce in a narrov 
pnd peeviſh mind) the memory of theſe two eminent Re- 
formers, in a letter to the furious and turbulent CocnLaevs; 


of 
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death, ſeveral Lutheran doctors of the more mo- 
derate fort, and particularly MARTIN Buck, 
uſed their utmoſt endeavours to bring about ſome 
kind of reconciliation between the contending par- 
ties. For this purpoſe they exhorted the jarring 


theologians to concord, interpreted the points in 


diſpute with a prudent regard to the prejudices of 
both ſides, admoniſhed them of the pernicious 
conſequences that muſt attend the prolongation 
of theſe unhappy conteſts, and even went fo far 
as to exprels the reſpective ſentiments of the con- 
tending doctors in terms of conſiderable ambi- 


puity and latitude, that thus the deſired union 


migat be the more eaſily effected. There is no 
doubt, but that the intentions and defigns of 
theſe zealous interceſſors were pious and up- 
right [5]; but it will be difficult to decide, whe- 
ther or no the means they employed were adapted 
to promote the end they had in view. Be that as 


it may, theſe pacific counſels of Buctr excited 
diviſions in Switzerland; for ſome perſevered ob- 


ſtinately in the doctrine of Zulxc LE, While others 
adopted the explications and modifications of his 
doctrine that were offered by Bucer [c]. But 
thele diviſions and commotions had not the leaſt 


effect on that reconciliation with LuTazr, that 


was earneſtly defired by the pious and moderate 


of which the following words ſkew the ſpirit of the writer: 
* Pollrema ea fuit, quam de Zu IN O & OrcoLamPADIO 
* „ feript am miſiſti, quorum nunciata mors mihi Lætitiam 

* attuiit.——Sublatos e medio eſſe tam immanes Fidei Chriſtia na 
: „ holes, tam intentos ubique in omnem perimende# pictalis 

* occaſioncia, jure gaudere poſſum.“ JoRTIN, ibid. vol. ii. 
P75 WA App. No. XVI. N. 

[6] See An. MExon. VerPoORTEN, Chant de Mart. 
Bucero et ejus Sententia de Cana Domini, F ix. p. 23. pubitthed 
in Vo at Coburg, un the year 1709, —LOuSCHERT Uiptor, 0 


lum, part. J. lib. il. Cap. 1. p· 1 & part. He lib. 111. cap. 11. 


. 15, nf 
c FuksLIxI Centur, 1 Ebpiſtolar. T heolos, p* 162, FEA 
181, 182. 190, &e. 


doctors 
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were more ſucceſsful out of Switzerland, and par- 
ticularly among thoſe divines in the upper parts 
of Germany, who inclined to the ſentiments of the 
Helvetic church; for they retired from the com- 
munion of that church, and joined themſelves to 
Lururx by a public at, vehich was ſent to Wit. 
temberg, 1n the year 1536, by a ſolemn deputation 
appointed for that purpoſe [4]. The Swiſs divines 
could not be brought to ſo great a length. There 
was, however, ſtill ſome proſpect of effecting a 
reconciliation between them and the Lutherans. 
But this fair proſpect entirely diſappeared in the 


year 16 44, when LUTHER publiſhed his Confeſſion 


of faith in relation to the ſacrament-of the Lord's 


ſupper, which was directly oppoſite to the doctrine 
of ZuinGLE and his followers, on that head. The 


doctors of Zurich pleaded their cauſe publickly 
againſt the Saxon reformer the year following; 


The tranſ- 
actions that 
ſucceeded 


Lu ther, 


and thus the purpoſes of the Peace - maler were 
totally defeated [e]. 


VI. The death of LuTazs, which happened 
in the year 15465 was an event that ſeemed adapted 


che death ef to calm theſe chmmotions, and to revive, in the 


breaſts of the moderate and pacific, the hopes of 


a reconciliation between the contending parties: 


For this union, between the Lutherans and Zuin— 
glians, was ſo ardently deſired by MELANCTHON; 


and his followers, that this great man left no 


means unemployed to bring it about, and ſeemed 


reſolved rather to ſubmit to a dubious and forced 
peace, than to ſee thoſe flaming diſcords perpe- 
tuated, which reflected ſuch diſronour on the 
proteſtant cauſe. On the other hand, this ſalu- 
tary work ſcemed to be [HOUMA by the theolo- 


4] Lozcntivs, e. ce ep. n. p. 2035 Rrchar, 
Hiſtoire de la Refor mat. de la Suifſe, tom. v. p. 535. — Hor- 
TIN GHERI Hiftor. Ecclęſ. Heluet. tom. iii. lib. vi. p. 702. 

{ej LOSENRAT 5, loc. cit. part. i. lib. ii. Cap. iv. p. 341. 


gical 


- 
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zical ſyſtem that was adopted by Joan Carvin, CENT. 
: native of Noyon in France, who was paſtor and 52. in. 
profeſſor of divinity at Geneva, and whoſe genius, Pan u. 
earning, eloquence, and talents rendered him 
eſpectable even in the eyes of his enemies. This 
great man, whoſe particular friendſhip for M- 
LANCTHON was an incidental circumſtance highly 
fyvourable to the intended reconciliation, pro- 
poſed an explication of the point in debate, 
that modified the crude hypotheſis of ZuincLe, 
and made uſe of all his credit and authority among 
the Swiſs, and more particularly at Zuricb, where 
he was held in the higheſt veneration, in order 
to obtain their aſſent to it [ f J. The explication 
he propoſed was not, indeed, favourable to the 
doctrine of CRHRIST's bodily preſence in the eucha- 
iſt, which he perſiſted in denying ; he ſuppoſed, 
however, that a certain divine virtue or effica 
nas communicated by CRHRNISTH with the bread and 
re ¶ vine, to thoſe who approached this holy ſacrament 
with a lively faith, and with upright hearts; and 
ed vo render this notion ſtill more ſatisfactory, he 
d Nexpreſſed it in almoſt the ſame terms which the 
he WLutherans employed in inculcating their doctrine 
of Nef Cunxisr's real preſence in the euchariſt [pg]. 
s, For the great and common error of all thoſe, 
n- vo, from a deſire of peace, aſſumed the cha- 
N; ncter of arbitrators in this controverſy, lay in 
no this, that they aimed rather at a uniformity of 
ed Norm, than of ſentiments; and ſeemed ſatisfied 
ed I vhen they had engaged the contending parties to 


ne WM [f] Chnarsr. Avo. Sa 10, Hiforia Aug. Confeſſion. tom. ii. 
u- Wd. vii. cap. iii. p. 1075. „„ KN ft 

© [g] Carvin went certainly too far in this matter; » 
and, in his explication of the benefits that ariſe from a worthy 
tommemoration- of Ch«isT's death in the eucharift, he dwelt. 
aT, Wo proſ-ly upon the allegerical expreſſions of ſcripture, which 
or- Wie papiſts had fo egregiouſly abuſed, and talked of really 
eng by Faith ibe body, and drinking the blood of CHRIST. 


uſe 
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Ser. ip. 
PAY II. explained theſe ambiguous. or figurative terms in 


——— a manner agreeable to their reſpective ſyſtems, 


_ undertaking. A new obſtacle to the execution of 


temperate zeal of Joacuim WEST HAL, paſtor at 
Hamburg, who, in the year 1552, renewed, with 
greater vehemence than ever, this deplorable FR 
controverſy, which had been for ſome time ſuſ- IM 


of acrimony and vehemence, that was too re- 


and maintained, with his uſual warmth and ob- 


and breathes the moſt virulent ſpirit of perſecution, is entitled, 


- The HisTory of the Reformed Chun. 


difference in opinion remained the ſame, and each 


The concord, ſo much deſired, did not, how- 


ever, ſeem to advance much. MELancTHox, 


longed impatiently for it, had not courage enough 
to embark openly in the execution of ſuch a pe- 
rilous project. Belides, after the death of Lu- 
THER, his enemies attacked him with. redoubled 
fury, and gave him ſo, much diſagreeable occu- WM ; 


7 
| 
who ſtood foremoſt in the rank of thoſe who | 
P 
h 


pation, that he had neither that leiſure, nor that 


tranquillity of mind, that were neceſſary to pre- 
pare his meaſures properly for ſuch an arduous 


this pacific project was alſo preſented, by the in- © 


pended, and who, after FLacius, was the moſt al 


obſtinate defender of the opinions of LuTars. | 7 


This violent theologian attacked with that ſpirit 


markable in the polemic writings of Lurkzs, ga 
the act of uniformity, by which the churches of Mat 


Geneva and Zurich declared their agreement con-. bo. 


cerning the dofirine of the euchariſt. In the book ple 
which he publiſhed with this view [4], he cen- 
ſured with the utmoſt ſeverity, the variety of ſen- 18 
timents concerning the ſacrament of the Lord's 
{upper that was obſervable inthe Reformed church, 


2 U This book, which abounds with (enfele EY 7 
travagant tenets that LUTHER never ſo much as thought of, 


Ferrago confuſantarum et inter je d ſidentium de &. Cana ut. 
aum ex Sacrameulariorum | Libris congefta, | 


ſtinac), 
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ſtinacy, the opinion of LurHER on that ſubject. C EN T. 
This engaged Carvin to enter the liſts with 5 , 11. 
WzsTPHAL,' whom he treated with as little lenity PAR. 
and forbearance, as the rigid Lutheran had 
ſhewed towards the Helvetic churches. The con- 
ſequences of this debate were, that Carvin and 
WESTPHAL had each their zealous defenders and 

patrons 3 hence the breach widened, the ſpirits were 

heated, and the flame of controverſy was kindled 

anew with ſuch violence and fury, that, to ex- 

tinguiſh it entirely, ſeemed to be a taſk beyond 

the reach of human wiſdom or human power [z]. 

VII. Theſe diſputes were unhappily augmented, The contro- 
in proceſs of time, by that famous controverſy me. frog 
concerning the decrees of God, with reſpect to the predettina» 
eternal condition of men, which was ſet on foot by * 
Calvin, and became an inexhauſtible ſource of 
intricate reſearches, and abſtruſe, ſubtile, and in- 
explicable queſtions. The moſt ancient Helvetic 
doctors were far from adopting the doctrine of 
thoſe, who repreſent the Deity as allotting, from 
all eternity, by an abſolute, arbitrary, and uncon- 
ditional decree, to ſome everlaſting happineſs, 
and to others endleſs miſery, without any pre- 
vous regard to the moral characters and circum- 

„ tances of either. Their ſentiments ſeemed to 


« 


of Hager but very little from thoſe of the Pelagians; 
1 nor did they heſitate in declaring, after the exam- 
0% Wile of Zuls or, that the kingdom of heaven was 
n- 


open to all who lived according to the dictates of 

n ngsht reaſon [4]. CALvix had adopted a quite 
be ied de SE I aifterent - 

i] LoschgeY Hifloria Motuum, part II. lib. iii. cap. viii. 


. 83. MorlERI Cinbria Literata, tom. iii. p. 642. ARN. 
brvII Memoria Joa c. WESTPHAL1, p. 62.106. 


0% MW [+] For the proof of this aſſertion, ſee DALLEI Apologia pro 
led, Mb Eccleffarum Gallicar. Synedis adverſus Frid. Spanbeim. 
init bert IV. p. 945.— Jo. AlrRHONS. TUREET INI Epiftcl. ad An- 
item Cantuarienſem, which is inſerted in the Biblictheque 
a0, bermanic, tom. Xili. p. 92. — Sion,  Bibliorhegue Cri- 


le, publiſhed under the fifitious name of S.,1x108, 
Vor. IV. B b tom. 
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ce NT, different ſyſtem with reſpect to the divine decrees, 
87 c, In. He maintained, that the everlaſting condition of 
Pazr . mankind in a firvre world, was determined from 
n_—n— ad} eternity dy the unchangeable order of the Deity, 
and that this ab/olute determination of his will and 

good pleaſure was the only ſource of happineſs or 

miſery to every individual, This opinion was, 

in a very ſhort time, propagated through all the 

| Reformed churches, by the writings of Caryry, 

and by. the miniſtry of his diſciples, and in fome 

places was inſerted in the national creeds and 

_ confeſſions ; and thus made a public article of 

faith. The unhappy controverſy, which took its 

riſe from this doctrine, was opened at Straſburg, 

in the year 1560, by JeRoME Za<cnivs, an 

Italian eccleſiaſtic, who was particularly attached 

to the ſentiments of Carvin; and was afterwards 

carried on by others with ſuch zeal and aſſiduity, 

that it drew, in an extraordinary manner, the at- 
tention of the public, and tended as much to ex- 

aſperate the paſſions, and foment the diſcord of the 
contending parties, as the diſpute about the eu- 
cChariſt had already done Il. ad 

The diſcord VIII. The Helvetic doftors had no pepe 
RT 4 left of calming the troubled ſpirits, and temper- 
eight, ing, at leaſt, the vehemence of theſe deplorable 
feuds, but the moderation of the Saxon divines, 


who were the diſciples ot ae and who, 


tom, iii. ch. xXviii. p. 292. 208. and alſo ahe; author of 2 
book, entitled, O&/erwationes Gallice in Formul. Conſenſu 
Helveticam, p. 2. The veryle:rned Dr. Ge«Des, inſtead of 
being perſuaded by theſe teltimonies, maintaias, on the con- 
trary, in his Mzſcellan. Groningenſ. tom. ii. p. 476, 477. tha con 
the ſentiments of Carvin were the ſame with thoſe of tha gil! 


ancient Swiſs dociors, But this excellent author may be teſ chu 
fated, even from bis own account ef the tumults that wen | 
occafioned i in Switzerland by the opinion that CALvIx hat (ec 
propagated 1n relation to the divine decrees. kt 

[{] LoschERI Hiforia Motuum part III. lib. v. cap. i lutic 


p. 27. S. c. x. p. 227.—Sa' 1G, Hiſtoria Auguſt. Conil 
om. i. „lib. ji. . cap. xiii. p. 441% 
breathin| 


\ 
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breathing the pacific ſpirit of their maſter, ſeemed, C 1 
after his death, to have nothing ſo much at heart 8, cr. in, 
as the reſtoration of concord and union in the pro- PA Il, 


teſtant church. Their deſigns, however, were 
not carried on with that caution and circumſpee- 
tion, with that prudent foreſight, or that wiſe 
attention to the nature of the times, which diſtin- 
guiſned always the tranſactions of MeLancTHON, 
and which the critical nature of the cauſe they 


were engaged in, indiſpenſably required. And 


tence they had already taken a ſtep, which was 
adapted to render ineffectual all the remedies they 
could apply to the healing of the preſent diſorders. 
For, by diſperſing every where artful and inſi- 


dious writings, with a deſign to ſeduce the mi- 


niſters of the church, and the ſtudious youth, into 
the ſentiments of the Swiſs divines, or, at leaſt, 


— rn—__——_—__ 


to engage them to treat theſe ſentiments with to- 


ration and forbearance, they drew upon them- 
ſelves the indignation of their adverſaries, and 
ruined the pacific cauſe in which they had em- 
barked. It was this conduct of theirs that gave 
occaſion to the compoſition of that famous Form 
of Concord, which condemned the ſentiments of the 
Reformed churches in relation to the perſon of 
CanisT, and the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper. 


And as this Form is received by the greateſt part 


of the Lutherans, as one of the articles of their 
religion; hence ariſes an inſuperable obſtacle to 
all ſchemes of reconciliation and concord. 

IX. So much did it ſeem neceſſary ro premiſe 
concerning the cauſes, riſe, and progreſs of the 
controverſy, which formed that ſeparation that 
ſill ſubſiſts between the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches. From thence it will be proper to pro- 
(red to an account of the internal ſtate of the 
ter, and to the hiſtory of its progreſs and revo- 
lutions, The hiſtory of the Reformed church, 
luring this century, comprehends two diſtinct 


— —— periods. 


What thoſe 
things are, 
thar are 

m ſt wor- 
thy of ob- 
ſervation in 
the riſe and 
proꝑreſs of 
the Ne. 
formed 


church, | 
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periods. The firit commences with the year 
1519, when ZuinGLE withdrew from the com- 
munion of Rome, and began to form a Chriſtian 
church beyond the bounds of the pope's juriſ- 
diction; and it extends to the time of Carvin's 
ſettlement at Geneva, where he acquired the 


greateſt reputation and authority. The ſecond 


period takes in the reſt of this century,  _ 
During the firſt of theſe periods, the Helvetic 


church, which aſſumed the title of Reformed, after 
the example of the French proteſtants in their 
neighbourhood, who had choſen this denomination | 
in order to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the 
Roman: catholics, was very inconſiderable in its | 
extent, and was confined to the cantons of Sit- 
zerland. It was indeed augmented by the acceſ- | 
fion of ſome ſmall ſtates in Suabia and Alſace, | 
ſuch as the city of Straſbourg, and ſome little re- | 
publics. But, in the year 1536, theſe petty | 
ſtates changed ſides, through the ſuggeſtions and 
influence of Bucez, returned to the communion | 
of the Saxon church, and thus made their peace | 

with LurHER. The other religious communities, 

which abandoned the church of Rome, either | 
openly embraced the doctrine of LUTHER, or 
conſiſted of perſons, who were not agreed in their 
theological opinions, and who really ſeemed to 
ſtand in a kind of neutrality between the con- 
tending parties. All things being duly conſi- 
dered, it appears probable enough that the church, | 
founded by ZuinGLE, would have remained ſtill 
confined to the narrow limits which bounded 1t 
at firſt, had not CaLvin ariſen, to augment its 
extent, authority, and luſtre. For the natural 
and political character of the Swiſs, which is nei- 
ther bent towards the luſt of conqueſt, nor the 
graſping views of amhition, diſcovered itſelf in 
their religious tranſactions. And, as a ſpirit off 
contentment with what they had, prevented their 
> aiming 


* 
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aiming at an augmentation of their territory, ſo CENT, 
did a ſimilar ſpirit hinder them from being ex- Mo 4 
tremely ſolicitous about enlarging the borders of ear II. 
their church. — 
X. In this infant ſtate of the Reformed church, The retigi- 
the only point that prevented its union with the way 
followers of LUTHER, was the doctrine they taught excited di- 
with reſpect to the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, econ 
This firſt controverſy, indeed, ſoon produced a $wiſs and 
ſecond, relating to the perſon of Jesvs Cnalsr, * Luthe- 
which, nevertheleſs, concerned only a part of the, | 
Lutheran, church n]. The Lutheran divines of 
Suabia, in the an of their debates with thoſe of. 
Switzerland, drew an argument in favour of the, 
= &7! preſence of CarisT's body and blood in the 
W cuchariſt, from the following propoſition ; that all 
be rsopxrIESs of the divine nature, and conſequently. 
M/s 0MNIPRESENCE, were communicated to the buman 
43 JW ure of CarirsT by the kypoſtatic union. The Swiſs 
MW doctors, in order to deſtroy the force of this argu- 
ce ment, denied this communication of the divine atiri- 
JW te; to CfHelsz's human nature, and denied, more 
er cſpccially, the big or omnipreſence of the man 
or W Irsuvs. And hence aroſe that molt intricate and 
ir | abſtruſe controverſy concerning àbiguity and the 
to ommunication of properties, that produced ſo many 
n. W learned and unintelligible treatiſes, ſo many ſub- 
i- tile diſputes, and occalioned that multitude of 
h, W invetives and accuſations, that the contending. 
till parties threw out againſt each other with ſuch 11 
i berality and profuſion, 


[u] It was only a certain vumber of thoſe Lutherans, 
that were much more rigid in their doctcine than LUTHER 
bimſelf, that believed the Ub57quity or Omnipreſence of CantsT's 
perſon, conſidered as a Man. By this we may ſee, that the 
Lutherans have their divifions, as well as the Reformed, of 
vbich ſeveral inſtances may be 1 given in the coutſe of this 


hidory. 
5 b 3 . 
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deavoured to correct and modify this doctrine in 
ſuch a manner, as to give it a certain degree of 
conformity to the hypotheſis o LuTHER ; but the | 
memory of ZuINGLE was too freſn in the minds | 
of the Swiſs to permit their accepting of theſe cor- | 
rections and modifications, or to ſuffer them to | 
. depart, in any reſpect, from the doctrine of that | 
eminent manz who had founded their church, and | 
been the inſtrument of their deliverance from the | 


John Calvin 
the princi- 
pal fou nder 
of the Re. 
formed 
church, 


* 
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Its proper to obſerve, that, at this time, the 
Helvetic church univerſally embraced the doctrine 
of ZutncLE concerning the euchariſt. This 
doctrine, which differed conſiderably from that of 
CaLvin, amounted to the following propoſitions: 
That the bread and wine were no more than a 


CL repreſentation of the body and blood of CHRIS; 


ce or, in other words, the /igns appointed to de- 
ce note the benefits that were conferred upon man- 


« kind in conſequence of the death of CRHRIST: 
c that, therefore, Chriſtians derived no other 
ee fruit from the participation of the Lord's 


« ſupper, than a mere commemoration and 


c remembrance of the merits of CHRIST, 
ce which, according to an expreſſion common in 


« the mouths of the abettors of this doctrine, 
« was the only thing that was properly meant by the 
t Lord's ſupper [n].” Buctr, whoſe leading 
principle was the deſire of peace and concord, en- 


tyranny and ſuperſtition of Rome. 


XI. In the year 1541, Jon CaLvin, who | 
ſurpaſſed almoſt all the doctors of this age in la- | 


[=] Nil e in Clare,” quam memoriam Cbriſi. That this 
was the real opinion of ZuitxGLE, appears evidently from | 


various teltimonies, which may be ſeen in the Mu/eum Helve- 


 Ficum, tom. 1. p. 485. 490. tom. iii. p. 031. — This is alſo | 
confirmed by the following ſentence in ZutnGLE's book con- 
cerning Baptim: (tom. 11. opp. p. 85.) Cana Dominica nun 
aliud, quam Commemorationis nomen meretur. Compare with | 


all this Fug LINI Centur. I. l * Rformalun. f 


p. 2550 2625 Kc. 


I 
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borious application, conſtancy of mind, force of e KA r. 
eloquence, and extent of genius, returned to Ge- 8. cr. III. 
neva, from whence the oppoſition of his enemies Pas II. 


had obliged him to retire. On his ſettlement in 
that city, the affairs of the new church were 
committed to his direction [o], and he acquired 
alſo a high degree of influence in the political 


adminiſtration of that republic. This event 


——— 


changed entirely the face of affairs, and gave a 


new aſpect to the Reformed church. The views 


and projects of this great man were grand and ex- 
tenſive. For he not only undertook to give 
ſtrength and vigour to the riſing church, by 


framing the wiſeſt laws and the moſt ſalutary in- 
ſtitutions for the maintenance of order and the 
advancement of true piety, but even propoſed to 
render Geneva the mother, the ſeminary, of all 
the Reformed churches, as Wittemberg was of all 


the Lutheran communities. He laid a ſcheme. 
for ſending forth from this little republic, the 


ſuccours and miniſters that were to promote and 


propagate the proteſtant cauſe through the moſt 


diſtant nations, and aimed at nothing leſs than 


trine of Geneva the model and rule of imitation to 
the Reformed churches throughout the world. 
The undertaking was certainly great, and worthy 
of the extenſive | genius and capacity of this emi- 
nent man ; and, great and arduous as it was, It 
was executed in Part, nay, carried on to a very 


o] Calvin, in e enjoyed the power = er 


of a biſhop at Genewa ; for, as long as he lived, he preſided 


in the aſſembly of the clergy, and in the Confiftory or ecclefi- 
aſtical judicatory, But when he was at the point of death, he 


adviſed the clergy not to give him a ſucceſſor, and proved to 


rendering the government, diſcipline, and doc- 


tnem evidently the dangerous conſequences of entruſiing with . 


any one man, during life, a place of ſuch high authority. After 


him, therefore, the place of preſident ceaſed to be nt. . 


dee Son, Hifteire de Geneve, tom. ii. p. 111. 
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conſiderable length, by his indefatigable aſſiduity 
and inextinguiſhable zeal. It was with this view, 


Pazr IL that, by the fame of his learning, as well as by 
his epiſtolary ſolicitations and encouragements of 


various kinds, he engaged many perſons of rank 
and fortune, in France, Italy, and other coun- 
tries, to leave the places of their nativity, and 
to ſettle at Geneva; while others repaired thither 
merely out of acurioſity to ſeea man, whoſe talents 
and exploits had rendered him ſo famous, and to 
hear the diſcourſes which he delivered in public, 
Another circumſtance, that contributed much to 
the ſucceſs of his deſigns, was the eſtabliſhment 
of an academy at Geneva, which the ſenate of that 


city founded at his requeſt; and in which he him- 


{elf with his colleague THEODORER Bzza, and 
other divines of eminent learning and abilities, 


taught the ſciences with the greateſt reputation. 


In effect, the luſtre which theſe great men re- 
flected upon this infant ſeminary of learning, 
ſpread its fame through the diſtant nations with 
ſuch amazing rapidity, that all who were ambi- 
tious of a diſtinguiſhed progreſs in either ſacred 


or profane erudition, repaired to Geneva, and that. 


England, Scotland, France, Tah, and Germany, 
ſeemed to vie with each other in the numbers of 


their ſtudious youth, that were inceſſantly re- 


pair ng to the new academy. By theſe means, 
and by the miniſtry of theſe his diſciples, CAL vix 


enlarged confiderably the borders of the Reformed 


church, propagated his doctrine, and gained pro- 
ſelytes and patrons to his theological ſyſtem, in 
ſeveral countries of Europe. In the midft of this 


glorious career heended his days, in the year 1564; 


but the ſalutary inſtitutions and wiſe regulations, 
of which he had been the author, were both re- 
ſpected and maintained after his death. In a more 
eſpecial manner the academy of Geneva flouriſhed 

as 
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as much under Bz2za, as it had done during the 
life of its founder 15. 
XII. The plan of doctrine and diſcipline, chat 
had been formed by ZuincLt, was altered and 
corrected by Cal vix; and that more eſpecially in 
three points, of which it will not be improper to 
give a particular account. 
1, ZUINGLE, in his form of eccleſiaſtical go- 
| vernment, had given an abſolute and unbounded 
power, in religious matters, to the civil magi- 
rate, to whom he had placed the clergy in a de- 
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The form 
of doctrine 
and eccle- 
ſiaſtical go» 
vernment 
drawn up 

by this Ree 
former. | 


| gree of ſubjection that was diſpleaſing to many. 
4 But at the ſame time he allowed of a certain ſub- 

t Wl ordination and difference of rank among the mi- 
niſters of the church, and even thought it expe- 
dient to place at their head a perpetual prelident, 
i or ſuperintendent, with a certain degree of in- 


4 ſpection and authority over the whole body. Cale” 


- vin, on the contrary, reduced the power of the 


independent body, endowed with the power of le- 


to be governed, like the primitive. church, only 
by pre/byteries and ſynods, that is, by aſſemblies of 


and providing for what related to its external exi- 


[p] Te een 15850 and ls that.s were formed, con- 
ducted, and executed with equal prudence and reſolution by 
Calvin f in bebalf both of the republic and church of Geneva, 
are related by the learned perſon, who, in the year 1730, gave 


authentic documents) of SPoN's H:ftorre de Geneve. The par- 
ticular accounts of CaLvin's tranfactions, given by this ano- 
Mymous editor, in his notes, are drawn from ſeveral curious 
manuſcripts of undoubted credit. See SPON, Hiſloire de Ge- 
ive, tom. ii. p. 87. 100, &c. ny 


former 


giſlation for itſelf, He maintained, that it was 


a new edition (enriched with intereſting hiſtorical notes, and 


magiſtrate, in religious matters, within narrow 
bounds. He declared the church a ſeparate and 


elders, compoſed both of the clergy and laity ; and 
he left to the civil magiſtrate little elſe than the 
privilege of protecting and defending the church, 


gencies and concerns. Thus this eminent Re- 
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former introduced into the republic of Geneva, 
and endeavoured to introduce into all the Re- 
formed churches throughout Europe, that Form of 
eccleſiaſtical government, which is called Preſty. 
terian, from its neither admitting of the inſtitu- 


tion of biſhops, nor of any ſubordination among 
the clergy ; and which is founded on this princi- 
le, that all miniſters of the goſpel are, by the | 


aw of God, declared to be equal in rank and au- 


thority. In confequence of this principle, he eſ- 
tabliſhed at Geneva a conſiſtory, compoſed of rul- 


ing elders, partly paſtors, and partly laymen, and 
inveſted this eccleſiaſtical body with a high degree 
of power and authority, He alſo convened ſy nods, 


compoſed of the ruling elders of different churches, 


and in theſe conſiſtories and ſynods had laws en- 


acted for the regulation of all matters of a reli- 
gious nature; and among other things, reſtored | 
to its former vigour the ancient practice of excom- | 
_ munication, . All theſe things were done with the | 
conſent of the greateſt part of the ſenate of Geneva, | 
_ odly, The ſyſtem that ZuinGLE had adopted | 
with reſpect to the euchariſt, was by no means 
agreeable to Carvin, who, in order to facilitate 
the deſired union with the Lutheran church, ſub- 
ſtituted in its place another, which appeared more | 
_ conformable to the doctrine of that church, and, | 
in reality, differed but little from it. For while 
the doctrine of ZuNolE ſuppoſed only a /ymbolicai, 
or figurative, preſence of the body and blood of 

 CuxisrT in the euchariſt, and repreſented a pious! 
remembrance of CHRIST's death, and of the be- 
 _nefits it procured to mankind, as the only fruits 
that aroſe from the celebration of the Lord's ſup- 

per, Carvin explained this critical point in 4 

quite different manner. He acknowledged a rea 

though ſpiritual, preſence of CHRis r in this ſacra- 


ment; or, in other words, he maintained, that 
true Chriſtians, who approached this holy ordi- 
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nance with a lively faith, were, in a certain man- 
ner, united to the man CHxrrsT ; and that from 
this union the ſpiritual life derived new vigour in 
the ſoul, and was ſtill carried on, in a progreſ- 
five motion, to greater degrees of purity and per- 
ſection. This kind of language had been uſed in 
the forms of doctrine drawn up by LuTazs ; and 


ſealed to them by the celebration of the Lord's 
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as CaLvin obſerved, among other things, that 
the divine grace was conferred upon ſinners, and 
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| MW vpper, this induced many to ſuppoſe that he 
. Wl (opted the ſentiment implied in the barbarous 
term impanation [i], and differed but little from 
: the deri VER the peared church on alas im- 
) | 
|- | 

. * [4] The term  Impanation (which ente here the pre- 
d ie of CnRIsT's body in the euchariſt, in or with the bread, 
hat is there exhibited) amounts to what is called ConlibBan- 
tation It was a modification of the monſtrous doctrine of 
ic Ml Tran/ub/tantiation, firſt invented by ſome of the diſciples of 
. . ZesexcER, who had not a mind to break all meaſures with 
ed | the church of Rome, and was afterwards adopted by LUTHER 


and his followers p who, in reality, made ſad work of it. For, 


ns in order to give it ſome faint air of poſſibility, and to main- 


ate Wl tain it as well as they could, they fell into a wretched ſcholaſ- 


b- tic jargon about the nature of /ub/ances, jubſiſtences, attributes, 
WM /roperties, and accidents, that did infinite miſchief to the true 


and ſublime ſcience of goſpel theology, whoſe beautiful ſim- 


1d, | plicity 1t was adapted to deſtroy. The very {ame perplexity 


nile and darkneſs, the ſame quibbling, ſophiſtical, and unintelli- 


cal, gib > logic, that reigned in the attempts of the Roman-catho- 
of les to defend the doctrine of T ran/ub/tantiation, were viſible 


ia the controverſial writings of the |.utherans in behalf of 
Ou ol Conjubftantiation, or Impanation. The latter had, indeed, 
be- one abſurdity leſs to maintain; but beipg obliged to afſert, 


nits in oppoſition to intuitive evidence, and unchangeable truth, 
chat the /ame body can be in many places at the ſame time, 
up- they were conſequently obliged to have recourſe to the darkeſt 


and moſt intricate jargon of the ſchools, to hide the nonſenſe 
of this unaccountable doctrine. The modern Lutherans are 


zealous than their anceſtors about the tenet in queſtion. 


portant 


grown ſomewhat wiſer in this reſpeRt ; at leaſt, they ſeem leſs 
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Se. 17, ments differed conſiderably from thoſe of Zvuix- 
PAN H. GLE; for while the latter aſſerted, that all Chriſ- 


———ß—ů— 


Theſe chan - 
ges made by 
Calvin are 
not approv- 
ed of, nor 
received by 
all the Re- 
formed 

chu ches. 


from Bucesr the opinion he entertained with reſpect to the | 


' CovraAYE to ſay, that the ſentiments of CALVIN concerning the euc bariſt 
were almoſt the ſame with thoſe of the Roman catbolics, is, indeed, ſtrange 
enough, The doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation was to CALVIN an invincible 


anregenerate, might be partakers of the body and 


to the future and everlaſting condition of the hu- 


a clear and accurate account of his doctrine. 


| ſpiritual preſence in the euchariſt may have been, he never once dreamed of 
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tians, without diſtinction, whether regenerate or 


blood of CHRIST; CALvIN confined this proves 
to the pious and regenerate believer alone. 


Zaly, The abſolute decree of God, with reſpe& 


man race, which made no part of the theology of 


ZvincLE, was an effential tenet in the creed. of 


CaLvin, who inculcated with zeal the following 
doctrine: That God, in predeſtinating, from all 
eternity, one part of mankind to everlaſting happineſs, | 
and another to endleſs miſery, was led to make this dif- 
tinction by no other motive than Þts 0Wn O PLEA® 
SURE and FREE WILL. 

XIII. The firſt of the three peine now men- 
tioned, was of ſuch a nature, that great as the 
credit and influence of CALVIN were, he could 


{81 See . Centur. I. Epiftol Theol. Reformat. tom, 
i. p. 255. 260. 262. 203,—Letres de Caluin @ Mon, Fac. 
de Falaiſe, p. 84, 85.—We learn in FUESLIN, p. 263. that 
CALviN wrote to Buck a letter, intimatiag that he approved 
of his ſentiments. It is poſſible, that he may have derived 


euchariſt.— See Bos8VET, Hiſtoire des Fariations des Eplifes 
Proteflantes, tom. ii. p. 8. 14. IG,—COURAYER, E xamen 
des Defauts des J heologiens, tom. it. p. 72. Theſe two 
writers pretend, that the ſentiments of CaLvin, with reſpect 
to the enchariit, were almoſt the ſame with thoſe of the ko- 
man-catholics *. The truth of this matter is, that the obſcu⸗ 
rity and inconſiſtency with which this great man exprelled | 
himſelf upon that ſubject, render it extremely difficult to give 


* How it could come into the heads of ſuch men as BosxutT and is | 


obſtacle to any ſort of conformity between him and Rome on that ſubjekt. 
For however obſcure and figurative his expreſſions with reſpect to CHa 187“ 


any thing like a corporal preſence in that Holy Sacrament, - 
not 
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not procure a univerſal reception for it in the cen r. 
Reformed churches. The Engliſh and Germans 5% In. 
rejected it, and even the Swiſs refuſed to adopt PA ll, 
it. It was, however, received by the Reformed 
churches in France, Holland, and Scotland. The 
Swiſs remained firm in their oppoſition: they 
would not ſuffer the form of eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment, that had once been eſtabliſned under the 
inſpection of ZuinGLE, to be changed in any re- 

ſpect, nor the power of the civil magiſtrate, in 

religious matters, to receive the ſmalleſt preju- 
dice. The other two points were long debated, 
even in Switzerland, with the greateſt warmth. 

Several churches, more eſpecially thoſe of Zurich 


G 


„and Bern, maintained obſtinately the doctrine of 
a ZvIxGLE in relation to the euchariſt [s]; neither 
. could they be eaſily perſuaded to admit, as an ar- 


ticle of faith, the doctrine of predeſtination, as it 
- had been taught by CaLVIx [TI. The prudence, 


b however, of this great man, ſeconded by his re- 

| W flute perſeverance and his extraordinary credit, 
triumphed at length ſo far, as to bring about an 

p union between the Swils churches and that of 


Geneva, firſt in relation to the doctrine of the eu- 
4 chariſt [#], and afterwards alſo on the ſubject of 
d WI predeſtination{w]. The tollowers of CaLvin ex- 
© W tended ſtill farther the triumphs of their chief, 
and improved with ſuch ſucceſs the footing he 
vo had gained, that, in proceſs of time, almoſt all 
a W the Reformed churches adopted his theological 


ed td See FussLIN Centur. Epiſtolar, p. 264. — Muſeum Hel. 
pa | vet, om: 1. i To N v. P · 47% 423. 490. tom. ii. p- 


mn Beſides RucnarT and Her e ſee Muſeum Helve- 


Nor licum, tom. ii. p. 106. 107, 117,—GERDES, Alan. Gras 
riß zingenſ. Nova, tom. ii. p. 476, 477. 

* 72] The agreement between the churches of Soitxerlaud 
elt. and that of Geneva was concluded in 1049 and 1 554. 

T's zo] See the Conſenſus Genev, et Tigurinor, in C LYIN!I 


dg of | Opuſculis, P. 754» 
ſyſtem, 
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CENT. ſyſtem, to which, no doubt, his learned writings 


XVI. 
. in. contributed a good deal [x]. 


AA r II. XIV. It will not be improper to paſs in review 


"ITN the different countries in which the doctrine and 
e pr 


rſs of diſcipline of the Reformed church, as modelled 


Calvins by CALVIN, were eltabliſhed in a fixed and per- 
ſyſtem in 


Germany; manent manner. Among its chief patrons in 


Germany we may reckon FREDERICK III., elector 
Palatine, who, in the year 1560, removed from 
their paſtoral functions the Lutheran doctors, and 
filled their places with Calviniſts ; and, at the 
ſame time, obliged his ſubjects to embrace the 
tenets, rites, and inſtitutions, of the church of 
Geneva [y J. This order was indeed abrogated, 
in the year 1576, by his ſon and ſucceſſor Lewis, 
who reſtored Lutheraniſm to its former credit and 


, 


however, but tranſitory ; for, in the year 1583, 
under the government of the elector Joun Cas- 
MIR, Who had followed the example of his brother 
FREDERICK in embracing the diſcipline of the 
Reformed church, the face of things was again 


what it had loſt, and became triumphant [Z]. 
From this period the church of the Palatinate ob- 
tained the ſecond place among the Reformed 

[x] The learned Dan. ER x. JaBLONSKY, in his Letters to 
Leibnitz, publiſhed by Kayeivs, maintains (p. 24, 25. 41+), 
that the opinion of ZuixcLs has no longer any patrons 
among the Reformed, But this is a palpable miſtake. Fot 
its patrons and defenders are, on the contrary, extremely nu- 
merous; and at this very time the doctrine of Zuix ck is fe- 
vived in England, Switzerland, and other countries, and 
ſeems to acquire new degrees of credit from day to day, 

[py] Hen. ALTinen HA. Fedd, Palat. in Lup., Car. 
Mieci Menum. Palat. tom. i. p. 223,—Loscatr1 Hifforia 
 Aotuum, part il. lib iv. cap. iv. p. 125.—SAL1G, Hiſt. Con 
Feffton Aug. tome iii. lib. ix. cap. v. p. 433. 2 5 

[EJ ALT1NG Joe. cit — LosCHtkuvs, ibid. part III lib. vi. 
p. 244.—Sre alſo a German work, entitled, GOTTH. Su- 


Vius, Pfaclxiſche Kirchen Hiſtorie, p. 110, 


churches; 


authority. The effects of this revolution were, 


changed in favour of Calviniſm, which reſumed 
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churches; and its influence and reputation were 
ſo conſiderable, that the Form of inſtruction, which 
was compoſed for its uſe by Urs1nus, and which 


is known under the title of the Catechiſm of Hei- 


berg, was almoſt univerſally adopted by the 
Calviniſts [a]. The republic of Bremen embraced, 
alſo, the doctrine and inſtitutions of the Re- 


| 

formed. ALBERT HarDEnBErRG, the intimate 

friend of MELancTHON, was the firſt who at- 

l tempted to introduce there the doctrine of CaLvin 

b concerning the euchariſt. I his attempt he made 

t ſo early as the year 15563 and, though a powerful 
foppoſition rendered it unſucceſsful, and procured 

, the expulſion of its author out of the city of Bre- 

„ nen, yet the latent ſeeds of Calviniſm took root, 


and, towards the concluſion of this century, ac- 
„ quired ſuch ſtrength, that no meaſures either of 
„ Wl prudence or force were ſufficient to prevent the 
church of Bremen from modelling its faith, 
worſhip, and government, after that of Geneva [5]. 
The various motives that engaged other German 
ſtates to adopt, by degrees, the ſame ſentiments, 
and the incidents and circumſtances that favoured 
the progrels of Calviniſm in the empire, muſt be 
ſought in thoſe writers, who have undertaken to 
give a full, complete, and ample hiſtory of the 
Chriſtian church. 

XV. Thole among the Freneh: who firſt re- 
nounced the juriſdiction and doctrine of the church 
of dome, are commonly called Lutherans by the 
writers of theſe carly times. This denomination, 
Joined to other circumſtances, has engaged fome 
to imagine, that thele French converts to the 


la! For an account of the Catechiſm of Heidelters, ſee 
Kocat® 1 Bibliotheca Ibeologiæ Symbolice, p. 593 and 308. 

[6] SaL1G, loc. cit. part III. lib. x. cap. v. p. 715. & cap. 
Vl. p. 776,—LosCygRUs, loc. cit. part II. lib, iv. cap. v. p. 
134. & part III. lib, vi. cap. vii. p. 270,— GERDEs, Hiſtoria 
Renovati Evangelii, tom. ili. p. 157. 
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E x r. proteſtant cauſe were attached to the tenets of the 
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Lutheran church, and averſe to thoſe of the Swiſs 
doEtors [c]. But this is by no means a juſt repre. 


ſentation of the matter. It appears much more 
probable, that the firſt French proteſtants were 


uniform in nothing but their antipathy to the 
church of Rome, and that, this point being ex- 
cepted, there was a great variety in their reli- 
gious ſentiments. It is, however, to be obſerved, 
that the vicinity of Geneva, Lauſanne, and other 
cities which had adopted the doctrine of Carvin, 


together with the incredible zeal of this eminent 


man, and his two colleagues FarEL and Bxza, in 


nouriſhing the oppoſition to the church of Rome, 
and augmenting both the indignation and number 
of its enemies, produced a very remarkable effect 


upon the French churches ; for, about the middle 


man word Eidgn!fjen, which ſignifies confederates, and had | 


Geneva, which entered into an alliance with the Swiſs Can- | 
tons, in order to maintain their liberties againſt the tyrannical 


of this century, they all, without exception, en- 
tered into the bonds of fraternal communion with 


the church of Geneva. The French proteſtants 
were called, by their enemies, Huguenots, by way | 
of deriſion and contempt; the origin, however, | 
of this denomination is extremely uncertain [qd]. | 
DO Lg: ag pes 1275 Their 


fc] LoschERI Hiſtoria Motuum, part II. cap. vi. p. 46.— 


Saris, Hit. Aug. Confeſſion. tom. 11. lib. v. cap. vi. p. 190. 


| [4] Some etymologiſts ſuppoſe this term derived from 
Hu duo, a word uſed in Touraine, to ſignify perſons that | 


walk at night in the fireets. And as the firſt proteſtants, like 


the firſt Chriſtians, mav have choſen that ſeaſon for their reli- 


gious aſſemblies through the fear of perſecution, the nick- 


name of Huguenot may, naturally enough, have been applied 
to them by their enemies. Others are of opinion, that it was | 


derived frem a French and faulty pronunciation of the Ger- 


been originally the name of that valiant part of the city of 


attempts of CyarLes III., duke of Sawoy, Theſe conſede- 
rates were called Eignots, and from thence, very probably, 


was derived the word Huguenots now under At: The | 
| | 1 8 | | ound | 


*. 
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Their fate was ſevere; the ſtorms of perſecution C * 
aſſailed them with unparalleled fury; and, though sz. In. 
many princes of the royal blood, and a great FA II. 
number of the flower of the nobility, adopted 
their ſentiments; and ſtood forth in their cauſe [e]; 
yet it may nevertheleſs be affirmed, that no other 
part of the Reformed church ſuffered ſo grie- 
vouſly as they did for the ſake of religion. Even 
the peace, which they obtained from Henry III. 
in the year 1576, was the ſource of that civil war, 
in which the powerful and ambitious houſe of 
| Guiſe, inſtigated by the ſanguinary ſuggeſtions of 
the Roman pontifs, aimed at nothing leſs than the 
extirpation of the royal family, and the utter ruin 
- W of the proteſtant religion; while the Huguenots, 

) on the other hand, headed by leaders of the moſt 
» heroic valour and the moſt illuſtrious rank, com- 
bated for their religion and for their ſovereigns 
with various ſucceſs. Theſe dreadful commotions, 
in which both the contending parties committed 
ſuch deeds as are yet, and always will be, remem- 
bered with horror, were, at length, calmed by 
the fortitude and prudence of HENRY IV. This 
monarch, indeed, facrificed the dictates of con- 
ſcience to the ſuggeſtions of policy ; and imagin- 
ing, that his government could have no ſtable 
nor ſolid foundation, as long as he perſiſted in 
diſowning the authority and juriſdiction of Rome, 


Count VILLARS, in a letter written to the king of France, 
from the province of Languedic, where he was lieutenant-ge- 
heral, and dated the 11th of November, 1560, calls the 
riotous Calviniſts of the Cevennes, Huguenots, and this is the 
rſt time that this term is found, in the regiſters of that pro- 
vince, applied to the proteſtants. N e 

[e] See the Hiſfoire Ecclef. des Rgliſes Reformies au Reyaume 
de France, publiſhed at Antauerp, in three volumes 8vo, in the 
year 1580, and ſuppoſed by many to have been written by 
Brza, The writers that have given the beſt accounts of the 
French reformed churches, their confeſſion of faith, and their 
forms of worſhip and diſcipline, are enumerated by Kocuzrus, 
in his Bibliotheca T heolog. Symbolice, p. 299. 

Vol. IV. — he 
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Parr. ceiving, however, on the other hand, that it was 


In England 
and Scot- 
land. 


two religions were equal in number; and the permiiting the 


The Hisrony of the Reformed Cnvgcn, 


folemn and public profeſſion of popery. Per- 


not poſlible either to extirpate or ſuppreſs entirely 
the proteſtant religion, he granted to its pro- 
feſſors, by the famous edict drawn up at Nantes 
in the year 1598, the liberty of ſerving God ac- 
cording to their conſciences [I, and a full ſecu- 
rity for the enjoyment of their civil rights and 
privileges, without Pet eution or moleſtation from 
any quarter [g. 

XVI. The church of Scotland acknowledges as 
its founder Joan ;Knox, the diſciple of Carvin; 3 
and, accordingly, from its firſt reformation, it 


adopted the doctrine, rites, and form of eccle- 


ſiaſtical government eſtabliſned at Geneva. 
Theſe it has always adhered to with the utmoſt 


uniformity, and maintained with the greateſt jea- 
louſy and zeal; ſo that even in the laſt century 


the deſigns of thoſe who attempted to introduce 
certain changes into its diſcipline and worſhip, 
were publicly oppoſed by the force of arms [B]. 

A quite different conſtitution of things is ob- MI. 
fervable in the church of England, which could 


L 1 This edict 3 and confirmed, in abi fullef: 
terms, all the favours that had ever been granted to the 
proteſtants by other princes, and particularly by HN y III. 
To theſe privileges others were alſo added, which had never 
been granted, nor even demanded, before: ſuch as a free ad- 
miſſion to all employments of truſt, honqur, and profit; the 
eſtabliſhing courts and chambers in which the profeſſors of the 


children of proteſiants to be educated, without any en, 
or conſtraint, in the public Univerſities. 

[g] Benoit, Hiftoire de Edit. de Nantes, tom. i. lib. v. 
p. 200.— DANIEL, Hift. de France, tom. ix. p. * 
Lax, Hift. Academ. Parif. tom. vi. 

[4] Saris. Hiſt, Aug. Confe Mon. part II. lib. vi. cap. i. 
p. 403. Dr. Mosneiu alludes, in this paſfage to the at- 
tempts made under the reign of CHARLES II., to e 
epiſcopacy into Scotland. 


2 | never 
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never be brought 'to an entire compliance with 
the eccleſiaſtical laws of. Geneva, and which re- 
tained, but for a ſhort time, even thoſe which it 
adopted. It is well known, that the greateſt part 
of thoſe -Engliſh, who firſt threw off the yoke of 
Rome, ſeemed much more inclined to the ſenti- 
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ments of LurRERA concerning the euchariſt, the 


ſorm of public worſhip, and eccleſiaſtical govern- 


ment, than to thoſe of the Swiſs churches. But 


the ſcene changed after the death of HENRY VIII., 
when, by the induſtrious zeal of CaLvix, and his 
diſciples, more eſpecially PRTER MarTye, the 
cauſe of Lutheraniſm loft ground conſiderably; 


and the univerſities, ſchools, and churches be- 


came. the oracles of Calviniſm, which alſo ac- 
quired new votaries among the people from day 


to day [i]. Hence it happened, that when it 
was propoſed, under the reign of EDWARD VI., 
to give a fixed and ſtable form to the doctrine 
and diſcipline of the church, Geneva was acknow- 


ledged as a iſter-church ; and the theological 


ſyſtem, there eſtabliſhed by Carvin, was adopted, 
and rendered the public rule of faith in England. 


This, however, was done without any change of 


the form of epiſcopal government, which had al- 
ready taken place, and was entirely different from 
that of Geneva ; nor was this ſtep attended with 
any alteration of ſeveral religious rites and cere- 
monies, which were looked upon as ſuperſtitious 
by the greateſt» part of the Reformed, This dif- 
ference, however, between the two churches, 
though it appeared at firſt of little conſequence, 
and, in the judgment even of Calvix, was 


eſteemed an object of toleration and indulgence, 


was, nevertfieleſs, in after- ages, a ſource of many 
calamities and diſſentions, that were highly de- 
[i] LosCHeRI Hiſt. Motuum, part II. lib. iii. cap. vii. p. 67. 
—2AL1G, Hift, Aug. Confiſſton. tom. ii. lib, vi. cap. iii. p. 317. 
G trimental 
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trimental both to the civil and eccleſiaſtical con- 
ſtitution of Great-Britain. 

X VII. The origin of theſe unhappy diſentions, 
which it has not as yet been poſſible entirely to 
heal, muſt be ſought for in the conduct of thoſe 
perſecuted fugitives, who, to fave their lives, 
their families, and their fortunes, from the bloody 
rage and inhuman tyranny of queen Maxr, left 
the places of their nativity in the year 1554, and 
took refuge in Germany [#]. Of theſe fugitive 


G [4] I cannot help mentioning the ancharitableneh of 


the Lutherans, upon this occaſion, who hated theſe unhappy 


exiles, becauſe they were Sacramentarians (for ſo the Lutherans 


called thoſe who denied Chk15T's bodily preſence in the eu- 


chariſt), and expelled from their cities ſuch of the Engliſh pro- 
teſtants as repaired to them, as a refuge from popiſh ſuperſii- 
tion and perſecution, Such as ſought for ſhelter in France, 
Geneva, and thoſe parts of Switzerland and Germany where 
the Reformation had taken place, and where Lutheranifm was 
not profeſſed, were received with great humanity, and allowed 
places of public worſhip, But it was at Fraz#fort that the 
exiles were moſt numerous; and there began the conteſt and 
diviſion which gave riſe to that ſeparation from the church of 
England which continues to this day. It is, however, a piece 
of juſtice due to the memory of the excellent MeLanctHon, 
to obſerve, that he warmly condemned this uncharitable treat- 
ment, and more eſpecially the indecent reproaches, which the 


Lautherans caſt upon the Engliſh Martyrs who had ſealed the 


Reformation with their blood, calling them the Devil“ 
Martyrs, Vaciferantur quidam (ſays this amiable Reformer) 
Martyres Anglicos «je Martyres Diaboli. Nolim hac contumelia 
efficere. ſandtum Jpiritum in Latimero, qui annum odtogeſinun 


_ egreſſus fuit, et in aliis ſanctis viris, quos novi. Theſe are the 


words of this truly Chriſtian Reformer, in one of his letters to 
CaMERARIUS, Epiff. lib. iv. p. 959. and in another of his 


letters, ſpeaking of the burning of Burxc1vs at Paris, he thus 
ſeverely cenſures WesTPHaL's intolerant principles: Tals 


wires ail Weſiphalus ee Diaboli Martyres, -| Hant juditii perver- 


fftatem, quis non deteftetur ? Ep. lib. ii. p. 387. Such were the 


| humane and liberal ſentiments of Me LancTrh „Which have 


rendered bis name ſo precious to the lovers of piety, probity, 
and moderation; while the zealots of his own church have 
treated his memory with obloquy, and compoſed diſſertations 


oe Tad: Herentiſino Melandhonis, N. 


congregations 
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congregations ſome performed divine worſhip 
with the rites that had been authorized by Ep- 
waRD VI.; while others preferred the Swiſs me- 
thod of worſhip as more recommendable on ac- 
count of its purity and ſimplicity. The former 
were called Conformiſts, on account of their com- 
pliance with the eccleſiaſtical laws enacted by the 
prince now mentioned; and the denominations of 
Non-conformiſts and Puritans were given to the 
latter, from their inſiſting upon a form of worſhip, 
more exempt. from ſuperſtition, and of a more 
pure kind, than the liturgy of Epwarp ſeemed 
to them to be. Theſe denominations became 
permanent marks of diſtinction, which ſtill con- 
tinue to denote thoſe different religious commu- 
nities which divide the Britiſh nation. The con- 
troverſy concerning the ceremonial part of divine 
worſhip, that had divided the exiles abroad, 
changed ſcenes, and was removed with them to 
England ; when the auſpicious ſucceſſion of Queen 
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turn to their native country. The hopes of en- 
joying liberty, and of promoting each their re- 


diminiſhing them; and the breach widened to 
ſuch a degree, that the moſt ſagacious and provi- 
dent obſervers of things ſeemed to deſpair of ſee- 
accompliſn the reformation of the church, was 


exhibited by the proteſtants of Geneva, and their 


commended to the attention and imitation of the 
doctors, that were employed in this weighty and 


of the primitive ages [/]. When her plan was 
hp r put 
t> [1] Dr. MosaEIu ſeems diſpoſed, by this ambiguous 


Epreſlion of the primitive ages, to 1ufinuate that Queen EL i- 
Cc 3 ZABETL 


ſpective ſyſtems, increaſed their conteſts inſtead of 


ing it healed. The wiſe queen, in her deſign to 


adherents the Puritans; and, therefore, ſhe re- 


important matter, the practice and inſtitutions 


fully reſolved not to confine herſelf to the model 
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put in execution, and the face of the church was 
changed and reformed by new rules of diſcipline, 


Par Ill and purer forms of public worſhip, the famous 


At of Uniformity was iſſued forth, by which all. 
her ſubjefts were commanded to obſerve theſe 
rules, and to ſubmit to the reformation of the 
church on the footing on which it was now placed 
by the queen, as its ſupreme viſible head upon 
earth. The Puritans refuſed their aſſent to theſe 
proceedings? pleaded the dictates of their con- 


ſciences in behalf of this refuſal; and complained 


heavily, that the groſs ſuperſtitions of popery, 
which they had looked upon as abrogated and 


aboliſhed, were now revived, and even impoſed 
by authority. They were not, indeed, all equally 


exaſperated againſt the new conſtitution of the 
church; nor did they in effect carry their oppoſi- 


tion to equal degrees of exceſs. The more vio- 


lent demanded the total abrogation of all that had 
been done towards the eſtabliſhment of a national 


religion, and required nothing leſs than thar the 
church of England ſhould be exactly modelled 


| N that of Geneva The milder and more mo- 


— 


Pd 


24 ETR had formed a pure, rational, and evangelichl pho 


of religious diſcipline and worſhip. Ir is however certain, 
that, inſtead of being willing to ſtrip religion of the ceremo- 
nies which remained in it, ſhe was rather inclined to bring the 
public worſhip ſtill nearer the Romiſn ritual “, and had a great 
propenſity to ſeveral uſages in the church of Rome; which were 
juſtly looked upon as ſuperſtitious. She thanked publicly one 


of her chaplains, who had preached in defence of the real pre- 


fence ; the was fond of i images, and retained ſome in ber pri- 
vate chapel +; and would undoubtedly have forbid the mar- 
riage of the clergy, if CE, her ſecretary, had not inter- 
poſed 1. Having appointed a committee of divines to review 
King Evwar»'s Liturgy, ſhe gave them an order to ſtrike out 
all offenſive paſſages againſt the pope, and to make people eaſy 
about the corporal preſence of CRS in the ſacrament 5. 


'* HExYLIN, p. 124. + 1d. ibid, + STzvyz's 


| Life of Parker, p. 197, 103, 109. : L NEAT 's Hiſt 


| of the Pari tans, vol. i i. p. 138. 1 l 


derate 


derate Puritans were much more equitable in 
their demands, and only deſired liberty of con- 


ſcience, with the privilege of celebrating divine 


worſhip in their own way. The queen did not 
judge it proper to grant to either the object of 
their requeſts, but rather intent upon the ſup- 


preſſion of this troubleſome ſect (as ſhe was uſed 


to call it), permitted its enemies to employ for 
that purpoſe all the reſources of artifice, and all 
the ſeverity of the laws, Thus was that form of 
religion eſtabliſhed in Britain, which ſeparated the 
Engliſh equally from the church of Rome on the 


one hand, and from the other churches which had 
renounced popery, on the other; but which, at 


the ſame time, laid a perpetual foundation for 
diſſenſion and feuds, in that otherwiſe happy and 
do nds foe. HE EE aha 
XVIII. The incident that gave rife to theſe 
unhappy diviſions, which were productive of fo 
many and ſuch dreadful calamities, was a matter 
of very ſmall moment, and which did not feem 
to affect, in any way, the intereſts of true reli- 
gion and virtue. The chief leaders among the 
Puritans entertained a ſtrong averſion to the veſt- 


ments worn by the Engliſh clergy in the cele- 


[n] No writer has treated this part of the Eceleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory of Britain in a more ample and elegant manner than 
Danit, Near, in his Hifory of the Puritans, or Proteſtant 
Non-cenfarmifis, in four volumes 8vo, The firlt part of this 
laborious work was publiſhed at London, in the year 1732, and 


the latter part in 1738. The author, who was himſelt a None 


conformi/?, has not indeed been able to impoſe filence ſo far on 


the warm and impetuous ſpirit of party, as not to diſcover a 


certain degree of partiality in favour of his brethren. For 
while he relates, in the molt circumſtautial manner, all the in- 


juries the Puritans received from the bithops, and thoſe of the 


eſtabliſtied religion, he, in many places, diminiſhes, excuſes, 
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or ſuppreſſes, the faults and failings of theſe ſeparatiſts. See 
alſo for an account of the religious hiitory of theſe times, 


oTRYPE'S Lives of the archbiſhops of Canterbury under Queen 
ELIZABETH, Viz PARKER, GRinDal, and Wr. 
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— made upon the people by the Romiſh prieſts, they 


The His roRY of the Reformed Cnvzcn, 


bration of divine worſhip. As theſe habits had 
been made uſe of in the times of popery, and 


appeared to the | Puritans in no other light than 
as the en/igns of Antichriſt, The ſpirit of oppoſition, 
being once.ſet on foot, proceeded, in its remon- 
ſtrances, to matters of ſuperiar moment. The 
form of eccleſiaſtical government, eſtabliſhed j in 
England, was one of the firſt and main grievances 
of 9 the Puritans complained. T hey looked 


upon this form as quite different from that which 


had been inſtituted by CHRIST, the great law- 
giver of the church; and, in conformity with the 
ſentiments of CALyiN, maintained, that, by the 
divine law, all the miniſters of the goſpel were 
abſolutely equal in point of rank and authority, 


They did not indeed think it unlawful that a per- 
' ſon, diſtinguiſhed by the title of a biſhop, or ſu- 


perintendant, ſhould preſide in the aſſembly of the 
clergy, for the ſake of maintaining order and de- 
cency in their method of proceeding ; but they 


thought it incongruous and abſurd, t at the per- 


ſons inveſted with this character ſhould be ranked, 


| as the biſhops had hitherto been, among the no- | 
| bility of the kingdom, employed in civil and po- 
litical affairs, and diſtinguiſhed ſo eminently by 
their worldly opulence and power. This contro- | 


verſy was not carried on, however, with exceſſive 


animoſity and zeal, as long as the Engliſh biſhops | 
pretended to derive their dignity and authority | 


from no other ſource than the laws of their coun- 
try, and pleaded a right, purely human, to the 


rank they held in church and ſtate. But the 


flame broke out with redoubled fury in the year 
1588, when BAN eRorr, afterwards archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, ventured to aſſert, that the order of 


_ biſhops was ſuperior to the body of preſbyters, 


not in conſequence of any human inſtitution, but 


by 
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by the expreſs appointment of God himſelf [u]. n 
This doctrine was readily adopted by many, and ser. nt. 
the conſequences that ſeemed naturally to flow P A1 I, 
from it in favour of epiſcopal, ordination,  hap- 
pened in effect, and gave new fuel to the flame 

of controverſy. For they who embraced the ſen- 

timents of BaxcRoeT, conſidered all miniſters of 

the Goſpel, who had not received ordination from 

a biſhop, as irregularly inveſted with the ſacred 
character; and alſo maintained, that the clergy, 

in thoſe countries where there were no biſhops, 

were deſtitute of the gifts and qualifications that 

were neceſſary to the exerciſe of the paſtoral of- 

fice, and were to be looked upon as inferior to 

the Roman; catholic prieſts. 
XIX. All theſe things exaſperated the Puritans, 
3 whoſe complaints, hawever, were not confined to 
ke objects already mentioned. There were many 
circumſtances that entered into their plan of re- 


8 W formation. They had a ſingular antipathy againſt 
. catbedral churches, and demanded the abolition 
of the archdeacons, deans, canons, and other offi= . 


cials, that are ſupported by their lands and re- 
venues. They diſapproved of the pompous man- 
ner of worſhip that is generally obſerved in 
theſe churches, and looked, particularly, upon 
inſtrumental muſic, as improperly employed 
in the ſervice of God. The ſeverity of their zeal 
was alſo very great; for they were of opinion, 
that, not open profligates, but even perſons 
whoſe piety was dubious, deſerved to be excluded 


[n] See STRYPE's Life 5 4055 of John IWhitgift, e 
of Canterbury, p. 121. The firit Engliſh Reſo mers ad- 

mitted but two orders of church-officers do be of divine ap- 
puintment, Viz. biſhops and deacons ; a p'eſbyter and a biſhop, 
according to them, being but two names for the ſame oflice; 
but Dr. Banckroyr, in a ſermon, preached at Paul Croſs, 
January 12, 1588, maintained, that the biſhops of England 


were a diſtin order from iel. and had ſuperiority over 
them Jure divine. | 


from 
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from the communion of the church [o]; and 
they endeavoured to juſtify the rigour of this de- 
eiſion, by obſerving that the church, being the 
congregation ef the faithful, nothing was more 
incumbent on its minifters and rulers, than to 
watch againſt its being defiled by the preſence of 
perſons deſtitute of true faith and piety. They 


found, moreover, much ſubject of affliction and 


complaint in the rites and ceremonies that were | 


impoſed by the order of the Queen, and the autho- 


rity of her council [p]; among theſe were the 


NE feſtivals 


fo! The Puritans juſtified themſelves in relation to this 


point, in a letter, addreſſed, from their priſon, to Queen Eu. 


ZABETH, in the year 1592, by obſerving, that their ſenti- 
ments concerning the perſons ſubject to excommunication, and 
alſo concerning the effedts and extent of that att of church. diſci. 
#line, were conformable to thoſe of all the Reformed churches, 


and to the doctrine and practice of the church of Zxplard in 


particular, They declared more eſpecially, that, according 


to their ſenſe of things, the cenſure of excommunication de- 


prived only of ſpiritual privileges and comforts, 4vithout taking 
eway either liberty, goods, lands, government private or public, 


or any other civil or earthly commodity of this life; and thus they | 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves from thoſe furious and fanatical ana- 


baptiſts, who had committed ſuch diſorders in Germany, and | 
ſome of whom were now making a noiſe in England, 


- EF [p] By this council our author means, the High Con- 


miſſion Court, of which it is proper to give here ſome account, 
as its proceedings eſſentially belong to the Eecleſiaſtical Hiſ- 
tory of England. This court took its riſe from a remarkable 
Clauſe in the act of ſupremacy, by which the queen and her ſuc- | 
ceſſors were empowered to chooſe perſons ** to exerciſe, under | 
« ber, all manner of juriſdiction, privileges, and pre eminencts, | 
ee touching any ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction within the | 


* realms of England and Ireland, as alſo to viſit, reform, re- 


* dreſs, order, correct, and amend all errors, herefies, ſchiſms, | 
© abuſes, contempts, offences, enormities whatſoever. Provided | 


4% that they have no power to determine any thing to be here- 


4 ſy, but what has been adjudged to be ſo by the authority of | 
* the canonical ſcripture, or by the firft four general councils, or 
any of them; or by any other general council, herein 
te the ſame was declared hereſy by the expreſs and plain words | 
* of canonical ſcripture, or ſuch as ſhall hereafter be declared 
be to be hereſy by the High Court of Parliament, with * 

| 8 5 mY. 6 tent | 


— — ,- Ay 
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Rivals or holidays that were celebrated in honour e EN T. 
of the ſaints, the uſe of the /n of the croſs more 8, * 
eſpecially in the ſacrament of baptiſm, the nomi- Pan U. 
nating godfathers and godmothers as ſureties for 
the education of children whoſe parents were ſtill 

living [q], and the doctrine relating to the vali- 

dity of lay-baptiſm [r]. They diſliked the read- 


ing 


« ſent of the clergy in convocation.” Upon the authority of 
this clauſe, the queen appointed a certain number of commi/- 
ſoners for eccleſiaſtical cauſes, who, in many inſtances, abuſed 
their power. The court, they compoſed, was called the Court 
of High Commiſſion, becauſe it claimed a more extenſive juriſ- 
WH dition, and higher powers, than the ordinary Courts of the 
WH Zibops. Its juriſdiction reached over the whole kingdom, and 

was much the ſame with that which had been Jodged in the 

fingle perſon of Lord CRomweL, vicar general of HEN VIII. 

. Theſe Commiſſioners were empowered to make enquiry, not 

f only by the legal methods of juries and witneſſes, but by all 
: other ways and means which they could deviſe, that is, by 
> rack, torture, Inquiſition, and impriſonment. They were 
4 veſted with a right to examine ſuch perfons as they ſuſpected, 
- WI by adminiſtering to them ay oath (not allowed of in their com- 
„ mwiſſion, and therefore called ex officio) by which they were ob- 
7 
- 
d 


liged to anſwer all queſtions, and thereby might be obliged to 
accuſe themſelves, or their molt intimate friends, The fines 
they impoſed were merely diſcretionary ; the impriſonment to 
which they condemned was limited by no role but their own 
pleaſure ; they impoſed, when they thought proper, new arti- 
cles of faith on the clergy, and practiſed all the iniquities and 
cruelties of a real Inguiſition. See Rayin's and Home's Hiſ- 
tories of England, under the reign of ELIZABETH, and NEAL's 
Hiſtory of the Puritans, paſſim. $75 | 

l! Other rites and cuſtoms diſpleaſing to the Paritans, 
and omitted by our author, were, &4neeling at the ſacrament of 
the Lord's ſupper, bowing at the name of Jeſus, giving the ring 
in marriage, the prohibition of marriage during certain times 
of the year, and the licenſing. it for money, as alſo the con- 
firmation of children by epiſcopal impotition of hands. 

lr] The words of the original are, zec ſatris Chriſtianis 
pueros recens natos ab aliis, quam ſacerdotibus, initiari patie- 
bantur, The Roman-catholics, who look upon the external 
nte of baptiſm as ab/olutely neceſſary to ſalvation, allow, conſe- 
quently, of its being performed by a lay-man, or a midwife, 
where a clergyman is not at hand, nay (if ſuch a ridiculous 
ming may be mentioned) by a ſurgeon, where a Rill birth is 
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the ſmalleſt reſemblance of the ee 


The prin- 


cioles on 


which the 
Puritans 
maintained 
their ſenti- 
ments con- 
cerning ec- 
cleſiaſtical 


government 
and divine 


worthip, 


be known on what ſide truth lies, and what degree 


_ The HisToxr of the Reformed Cavrcn, 
ing of the apocryphal-books in the church; and, 


with reſpect to ſet forms of prayer, although they 


did not go ſo far as to inſiſt upon their being en- 
tirely aboliſhed, yet they pleaded for a right to 
every miniſter, of modifying, correcting, and 
uſing them in ſuch a manner, as might tend moſt 
to the advancement of true piety, and of ad- 


dreſſing the Deity in ſuch terms as were ſuggeſted 


by their inward feelings, inſtead of thoſe that were 
dictated by others. In a word, they were: of 


opinion, that the government and diſcipline of 


the church of England ought to have been mo- 
delled after the eccleſiaſtical laws and inſtitutions 


of Geneva, and that no indulgence was to be 


ſhewn to thoſe ceremonies or practices, which bore 


worſhip of the church of Rome. 8 

XX. Theſe ſentiments, conſidered in them⸗ 
ſelves, ſeemed neither ſuſceptible of a ſatisfactory 
defence, nor of a complete refutation. Their 
ſolidity or falſehood depended upon the princi- 
ples from whence they were derived ; and no re- 


gular controverſy could be carried on upon theſe 
matters, until the contending parties adopted 


ſome common and evident principles, by which 


they might corroborate their reſpective ſyſtems, 


It is only by an examination of theſe, that it can 


of utility or importance can be attributed to a 
conteſt of this nature. The principles laid down 
by the Queen's commiſſioners on the one hand, and 


apprehended. The church of England, though it teacheth 


in general, chat none ought to baptiſe but men dedicated to 


the ſervice of God, yet doth not eſteem null baptiſm per- 


formed by laicks or women, becauſe it makes a difference be- 


tween what is e/intial to a ſacrament, and what is requiſite to 
the regular way of uſing it. The Puritans, that they might 
neither preſcribe nor even connive at a practice that ſeemed to 
be founded on the abſolute neceſſity of infant baptiſm, would 
allow that ſacred rite to be performed by the clergy alone. 


+ a eas — cv mm > ©. a. ** 8 BF 


the 
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the Puritans on the other, were indeed very dif- 
ferent fff uggfts 664 6 bt phorbol eq = 
For in the firſt place, The former maintained, 
that the right of reformation, that 1s, the privi- 
lege of removing the corruptions and of correcting 


doctrine, diſcipline, 'or worſhip of the church, is 
lodged in the ſovereign, or civil magiſtrate alone; 
while the latter denied, that the power of the 


obſerved, Dy 
Secondly, The Queen's commiſſioners main- 


tained, that the rule of proceeding, in reforming 


the doctrine or diſcipline of the church, was not 


magiſtrate extended ſo far, and maintained, that 
it was rather the buſineſs of the clergy to reſtore 
religion to its native dignity and luſtre. This 
was the opinion of CALvin, as has been already 
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the errors that may have been introduced into the 


to be derived from the ſacred writings alone, but 


doo from the writings and deciſions of the fathers 
nn the primitive ages. The Puritans, on the con- 
r trary, affirmed, that the inſpired word of God 


. being the pure and only fountain of wiſdom and 


- truth, 1t was from thence alone that the rules and 


the faith, or to rectify the diſcipline and worſhip, 


all ſort of authority. _ | 

Thirdly, The Queen's commiſſioners ventured 
to aſſert, that the church of Rome was a true 
<urch, though corrupt and erroneous in many 


Roman pontif, though chargeable with temerity 
and arrogance in aſſuming to himſelf the title and 


juriſdiction of head of the whole church, was, 


directions were to be drawn, which were to guide 
the meaſures of thoſe who undertook to purify 


of the church ; and that the eccleſiaſtical inſtitu- 
tions of the early ages, as alſo the writings of 
the ancient doctors, were abſolutely deſtitute of 


points of doctrine and government; that the 


tevertheleſs, to be eſteemed a true and lawful 
biſhop; and, conſequently, that the miniſters 
_ ordained 


* 
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e EN r. ordained by him were qualified for performing 
Sd. Ul. the paſtoral duties. This was a point which the 
Pari. Engliſh biſhops thought it abſolutely neceſſary 
—— to maintain, ſince they could not otherwiſe claim 
the honour of deriving their dignities, in an unin- 
terrupted line of ſucceſſion, from the apoſtles, | 
But the Puritans entertained very different notions 
of this matter; they conſidered the Romiſh hie- 
rarchy as a ſyſtem of political and ſpiritual 
tyranny, that had juſtly forfeited the title and pri- 
vileges of a true church; they looked upon its 
pontif as Antichriſt, and its diſcipline as vain, | 
ſuperſtitious, idolatrous, and diametrically op- 
poſite to the injunctions of the goſpel; and in 
conſequence of this they renounced its commu- 
nion, and regarded all approaches to its diſcipline 
and worſhip as highly dangerous to the cauſe of 


true religion. 1. % 7 
__ Pourthly, The court commiſſioners conſidered WI « 
as the beſt and moſt perfect form of eccleſiaſtical W 
government, that which took place during the firſt WM | 
four or five centuries; they even preferred it to Ml , 
that which had been inſtituted by the apoſtles, Ne 
becauſe, as they alleged, our Saviour. and his 5 
apoſtles had accommodated the Form, mentioned t. 
in Scripture, to the feeble and infant ſtate of the n 
church, and left it to the wiſdom and diſcretion Wl as 
ol future ages to modify it in ſuch a manner as W he 
might be ſuitable to the triumphant progreſs of W th 
Chriſtianity, the grandeur of a national eſtabliſh- MW of 
ment, and allo to the ends of civil policy. The WF by 
Puritans aſſerted, in oppoſition to this, that the 
rules of church government were clearly laid down 
in the Holy Scriptures, the only ſtandard of ſpi- W que 
ritual diſciplines]; and that the apoſtles, in tt 
] om ſes eſtabliſhing I je. 


ty [s] By this they meant at leaſt, that nothing ſhould be MW chu 
impoſed as neceſſary, but what was expreſsly contained in the WM & 


Holy Scriptures, or deduced from them by neceſſary conſe- de 
| | q uence. 
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eſtabliſhing the firſt Chriſtian church on the Ariſ- 
tocratical plan that was then obſerved in the Jewiſh 
Sanhedrim, deſigned it as an unchangeable model, 
to be followed in all times, and in all places. 

Laſtly, The court reformers were of opinion, 
that things indifferent, which are neither com- 
manded nor forbidden by the authority of Scrip- 
ture, ſuch as the external rites of public worſhip, 
the kind of veſtments that are to be uſed by the 
clergy, religious feſtivals, and the like, might be 
ordered, determined, and rendered a matter of 


ritans alleged, in anſwer to this aſſertion, that it 


as neceſſary and indiſpenſable, thoſe things which 
d Canis had left in the claſs of matters indifferent; 


al W fince this was a manifeſt incroachment upon that 


|} liberty, with which the Divine Saviour had made 
to Wl uw free. To this they added, that ſuch rites and 
s, Wl ceremonies as had been abuſed to idolatrous 


obligation by the authority of the civil magiſtrate; 
and that, in ſuch a caſe, the violation of his com- 
mands would be no leſs criminal than an act of 
rebellion againſt the laws of the ſtate. The Pu- 
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was an indecent proftitution of power to impoſe, 


ais purpoſes, and had a manifeſt tendency to revive 


ed WW the impreſſions of ſuperſtition and popery in the 
ne minds of men, could by no means be conlidered 
on as indifferent, but deſerved to be rejected without 
heſitation, as impious and profane. Such, in 


by the queen and her council L]. = kv, TY 
eee $60 XXI. This 


quence, They maintained ſtill farther, that ſuppoſing it 
proved, that all things neceſſary to the good government of 
tte church could not be deduced from Holy Scripture, yet 
that the diſcretionary power of ſupplying this defect was not 


church. | 
lt] Dr. Mosngim, in theſe five articles, has followed 
tie account of this controverly given by Mr. Near, in his 
Eiijicry 


their eſtimation,” were the religious ceremonies 
of ancient times, whoſe abrogation was refuſed 


reſted in the civil magiſtrate, but in the ſpiritual officers of the 
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The HisTory of the Reformed Cavrem, 
XXI. This conteſt between the commiſſioner? 
of the court, and their opponents, who deſired 4 
more complete reformation than had yet taken 
place, would have been much more dangerous in 
its conſequences, had that party, that was diſtin- 
guiſhed by the general denomination of Puritans, 
been united in their ſentiments, views, and mea- 


ſures. But the caſe was quite otherwiſe. For this 


large body, compoſed of perſons of diffetent ranks, 


characters, opinions, and intentions, and unani- 


mous in nothing but their antipathy againſt the 


forms of doctrine and diſcipline that were eſta- 
bliſnhed by law, was, all of a ſudden, divided into 


a variety of ſects; of which ſome ſpread abroad 
the deluſions of enthuſiaſm, which had turned 
their own brains; while others diſplayed their 


folly in inventing new and whimſical plans of | 
_ church-government. The moſt famous of all | 


theſe ſects was that which was formed, about the 
year 1381, by RoßkERT BROWN, an infinuating 


man, but very unſettled and inconſiſtent in his 


views and notions of things. This innovator did 
not differ, in point of doctrine, either from the 
church of England, or from the reſt of the Puri- 
tans; but he had formed new and ſingular notions 
concerning the nature of the church, and the rules 


Hiſtory of the Puritans, This latter adds a ſixth article, not 
of debate, but of union, Both parties (ſays be) agreed 7 
© avell in aſſerting the neceſſity of an uniformity of public 


© worſhip, and of calling in the ſword of the magiſtrate for the 


4 ſupport and defence of their ſeveral principles, which they 


„ made an ill uſe of in their turns, as they could graſp the 


power into their hands. The ſtandard of uniformity, ac- 
« cording to the biſhops, was the queen's ſupremacy, and the 
% Jaabs of the land; according, to the Puritans, the decrees of 
% arowvincial and national fynods, allowed and enforced by the 
* civil magiſtrate: But neither party were for admitting that 
liberty of conſcience, and freedom of profeſſion, which 18 


every man's right, as far as is conſiſtent with the peace of the 


government under which he lives.” 


OL 
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of eccleſiaſtical government, He was for divid- CEN T. 
ing the whoie body of the faithful into ſeparate r in 
ſocieties or congregations, not larger than thoſe. P a « u. 
which were formed by the apoſtles in the infancy 


of Chriſtianity; and maintained, that ſuch a 9 
number of perſons, as could be contained in an . 
ordinary place of worſhip, ought to be conſidered 3 
as a church, and enjoy all the rights and privileges E . 
that are competent to an eccleſiaſtical community. 3 
Theſe ſmall ſocieties he pronounced independent, 1 
ure divino, and entirely exempt from the juriſ- "ns 
diction of the biſhops, in whoſe hands the court 1 
placed the reins of ſpiritual government; and alſo 15 
from that of Hnods, which che Puritans regarded 4 
as the ſupreme viſible ſources of eccleſiaſtical au- 0 
thority. He alſo maintained, that the power of 13 
governing each congregation, and providing for Jus 
its welfare, reſided in the people; and that each bj. 4 
member had an equal ſhare in this direction, and TG 
an equal right to order matters for the good of 5 
the whole ſociety [u]. Hence all points both of „ 
doctrine and RATA were ſubmitted to the diſ- TRY 
cuſſion of the whole congregation, and whatever = 
was ſupported by a majority of votes paſſed into 10. 
a law. It was the congregation alſo that elected ME 
certain of the brethren to the office of paſtors, to + 
perform the duty of public inſtruction, and the "Hf 
not: W ſeveral branches of divine worſhip, reſerving, = 
however, to themſelves the power of diſmifling Wl 1. 
fu] It is farther: to be obſerved, that, according to this TH 4 
ſyſtem, one church was not entitled to exerciſe juriſdiction N 
over another; but each might give the other counſel or ad- = 
monition, if they walked in a diſorderly manner, or aban- . 
doned the capital truths of religion; and if the offending church i 
did not receive the ad monition, the others were to withdraw, NE. . 
and publicly diſown them as a church of CHRIsT. On the 1 
other hand, the powers of their church officers were confined. | 1 
within the narrow limits of their own ſociety. The paſtor of 1 
a church might not adminiſter the ſacrament of baptiſm, or the Taj | 
Lord's ſupper, to an) but thoſe of his own communion. _ 1 
Vor. IV. D d. theſe w 
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CEN r. theſe miniſters, and reducing them to the condi- 
in. tion of private members, whenever they ſhould 
Paar IL think ſuch a change conducive to the ſpiritual 
advantage of the community. For theſe paſtors 


were not eſteemed ſuperior, either in ſanctity or 
tank, to the reſt of their brethren, nor diſtin- 
guiſhed from them by any other circumſtance 


than the liberty of preaching and praying, which 


they derived from the free will and conſent of the 
congregation. It is, beſides, to be obferved, 


that their right of preaching was, by no means, 
of an excluſive nature, or peculiar to them alone; 


ſince any member, that thought proper to exhort 
or inſtruct the Brethren, was abundantly indulged 
in the liberty of propbeſying to the whole aſſembly. 
Accordingly, when the ordinary teacher or paſtor 
had finiſned his diſcourſe, all the other Brethren 


were permitted to communicate in public their 


ſentiments and illuſtrations upon any uſeful or 
edifying ſubject, on which they ſuppoſed they 
could throw new light. In a word, Brown 
aimed at nothing leſs than modelling the form of 
the church after that infant community, that was 
founded by the apoſtles, without once conſidering 


the important changes both in the religious and 


civil ſtate of the world ſince that time, the in- 
fluence that theſe changes muſt neceſſarily have 
upon all eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, and the par- 


ticular circumſtances of the Chriſtian church, in 


conſequence of its former corruptions and its late 
reformation. And, if his notions were . crude 


and chimerical, the zeal with which he and his 
_ aſſociates maintained and propagated them was 


intemperate and extravagant in the higheſt de- 
gree. For he affirmed, that all communion was 
to be broken off with thoſe religious ſocieties 
that were founded upon a different plan from his, 
and treated, more eſpecially the church of E- 
land, as a ſpurious church, whoſe miniſters were 

1 unlawfully 
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* 


The ſect bf this hot-headed innovator, not being 
oppoſition to the eſtabliſhed forms of religious 
from an adminiſtration that was not diſtinguiſhed 


Netherlands; and founded chutches at Middleburg 
in Zealand, and at Amſterdam and Leyden in the 


principles of ſeparation, took orders in the eſta- 
bliſhed church, and obtained a benefice [y]. The 


affairs declined from day to day [z]. This en- 
gaged the wiſer part of them to mitigate the ſeve- 


community of the Independents; or Congregational 


by its mildneſs and indulgence, retired into the 


province of Holland; but their eſtabliſhments were 
neither ſolid nor dufable [x]: Their founder re- 
turned into England, and, having renounced his 


Puritanexiles, whom he thus abandoned, diſagreed 
among themſelves, ſplit _ into parties, and their 


rity of their founder's plan, and to ſoften the rigour 
of his uncharitable deciſions; and hence aroſe the 
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unlawfully ordained, whoſe diſcipline was popiſh C E N T. 
tin 11 1 i | . 1 3 X I. 

and antichriſtian, and whoſe ſacraments and in- 8, cr. In. 

ſtitutions were deſtitute of all efficacy and virtue: F 4 = 7 Ii. 


— 


able to endure the ſevere treatment which their 


Fee worſhip had drawn upon them, 


Brethren, which ſtill ſubſiſts, and of which an ac- 


|- > [x] The Britiſh churches at Amſterdam and Middleburg 
e are incorporated into the national Dutch charch, and their 
* paſtors are members of the Dutch ſynod, which is ſufficient to 

| ſhe w that there are at this time no traces of Browni/m or Inde- 
IN pendency in theſe churches. The church at Leyden, where Ro- 
te BINSON had fixed the ſtandard of zndependency about the year 
le 1595, was diſperſed ; and it is very remarkable, that a part of 
FR this church, tranſplanting themſelves into America, laid the 

foundation of the colony of New- England, 

25 8 [3] Brown, in his new preferment, forgot not only 
e- the rigour of his principles, but alſo the gravity of his former 


_ morals; for he led a very idle and diffolute life. See NEam's 


* Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 376. _ 
; [ſz] Neal's Hiflory of the Puritans, vol. i. chap. vi. 
11S, HoornBecki Summa Controverf. lib. x. p. 738. —FULLER'S 


Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory of Britain, book x. p. 169, 
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CEN r. count ſhall be given in the hiſtory of the follow- 
i ing century. | 

Pan H. XXII. In the Belgic provinces, the fend of 
The Ace the Reformation ſeemed for a long time uncer- 
teReform- tain, whether they ſhould embrace the commu— 
the Nether nion of the Swiſs, or of the Lutheran church, 
had; Each of theſe had zealous friends and powerful 


patrons [a]. The matter was, nevertheleſs, de- 


cided in the year 1571, and the religious ſyſtem 


of Carvin was publicly adopted. For the Belgic 
confeſſion of faith, which then appeared [5], was 
drawn up in the ſpirit, and almoſt in the terms, of 
that which was received in the Reformed churches 
in France, and differed conſiderably, in ſeveral 
reſpects, from the confeſſion of Aug ſburg, but more 


eſpecially in the article relating to CH rsr's pre- 
ſence in the euchariſt[c}. This will not appear | 


ſurpriſing to thoſe who conſider the vicmity of 
the French to the Low-countries ; the number 


of French proteſtants that were conftantly paſſing | 


or ſojourning there; the extraordinary reputa- 
tion of Cal vix, and of the academy of Geneva; 
as alſo, the indefatigable zeal of his diſciples in 
extending the limits of their church, and propa- 


_ gating, throughout all Europe, their ſyſtem of 


doctrine, diſcipline, and government. Be that 


as it may, from this period, the Dutch, who had 


before been denominated Lutherans, aſſumed uni- 
verſally the title of Reformed, in which alfo they 


imitated the French, by whom this title had been 


_ firſt invented and adopted. It is true, indeed, that, 
as long as they were ſubject to the Spaniſh yoke, 


the fear of expoſing themſelves to the difpleaſure | 
of that ſovereign induced them to avoid the title 


la Loscnzal H. Her. Mafuum, part III. lib. v. cap. ir. 
5. 74. 

43) Kocuzar Biblinth. Theolog. 8 11% 

le] dee BRAND T's Hiflory of the Reformacion of the Nether: 
Jands (WIS in kh vol. i. book v. p. 253. 
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of Reformed, and to call themſelves Aſſociates of the c E N r. 
Brethren of the Confeſſion of Augſburg. For the , XY! 
Lutherans were eſteemed, by the Spaniſh court, —— 
much better ſubjects than the diſciples of Cal vix, 
who, on account of the tumults that had lately 
prevailed in France, were ſuppoſed to have A 
greater propenſity to mutiny and ſedition [4]. 
XXIII. The light of the Reformation was firſt iin Bo 
brought from Saxony into Poland by the diſciples . 
of LUTHER. Some time after this happy period, 
the Bobemian Brethren, whom the Romiſh clergy 
had expelled from their country, as alſo ſeveral 
Helvetic doctors, propagated their ſentiments 
among the Polanders. Some congregations were 
alſo founded in that Republic by the Anabaptiſts, 
Anti-Trinitarians, and other ſectaries [e]. Hence 
it was, that three diſtin communities, each of 
which adopted the main principles of the Reform- 
ation, were to be found in Poland, viz. the Bo- 
bemian Brethren, the Lutherans, and Swiſs. Theſe 
| communities, in order to defend themſelves with 
dle greater vigour againſt their common enemies, 
"4 formed among themſelves a kind of confede- 
| JJ racy, in a ſynod held at Sendomir in the year 1 570, 
upon certain conditions, which were compre- 


3 
t hended in the _— Mon o Faith, that derives its 
Y 


= [4] Dr. din advances FOR on the cutheokes is 2 

7 paſſage in BAN Dr's Hiſtory of the Reformation of the Nether 

n WM #4, (p. 254, 255.) which is written in Dutch, and is, in- 
Wl deed, a moſt curious and valuable work, notwithſtanding the 

Ly author's partiality towards the cauſe of Arminianiſm, of which. 

” be was one of the moſt reſpectable patrons. 


Ce | ſe] Loscuert Hi. Motuum, part III. lib. v. cap. ii. p. 
le 36.—SaLI1G, Hi. Aug. Confeſſion. tom. 11. lib. vi. cap. iii. iv, v. 
= 516,—REGENVOLSCI1 Hift. Eeclęſ. Slawonicar. lib. i. cap. 

XVI. p. 71-—SALIGNAC, Hiſt, de Pologne, tom. v. p. 40 — 
Kaurz, Precipua Relig. Evangel. in Polonia Fata, 5 
in 40, at 1 in the year, 173% 
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CE x. r. tile from the city now mentioned 22 But ag 
Ster. in. this aſſociation ſeemed. rather adapted to accele- 
ar 1, rate the concluſion of a peace, than to promote 

the cauſe of truth, the points in debate between 

the Lutherans and the Reformed being expreſſed in 

this reconciling confeſſion in vague and ambi- 

guous terms, it was ſoon after this warmly op- 

poſed by many of the former, and was entirely 

annulled in the following century. Many at- 

tempts have, indeed, been made to revive it; 

but they have not anſwered the expectations of 

thoſe who have employed their dexterity and zeal 

in this matter. In Prufſa, the Reformed gained 

ground after the death of LurHER and MtLanc- 

THON, and founded the flouriſhing churches that 
ſtittill ſubſiſt in that country [g]. OY 

The Bohe- XXIV. The Bohemian, or, as they are otlitr- 

— wiſe called, the Moravian Brethren, who deſcended 

from the better ſort of Huſſites, and were diſtin- 

guiſhed by ſeveral religious inſtitutions of a ſingu- 

lar nature, and well adapted to guard their com- 

munity againſt the reigning vices and corruptions 

of the times, had no ſooner heard of LurHER's 

deſign of reforming the church, than they ſent 

deputies, in the year 1522, to recommend them- 

ſelves to his friendſhip and good offices, In ſuc- 

ceeding times, they continued to diſcover the ſame 

zealous attachment to the Lutheran churches in 

Saxony, and alſo to thoſe that were founded in 

other countries, Theſe offers cauld not be well | 

accepted without a previous examination of their | 

religious ſentiments and principles. And, indeed, ; 
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1 See Dan. niir Iastonsxv, Hiferia Conferſu 
Sendomiren/is, publiſhed at Berlin in 4to, in the year 1731 
as alſo the Epiſlola Apologetica of the ſame author, in defence 
of the work, now mentioned, 8 the objections of an 
anonymous author. | 3 
la! Loscnzgi A Horia ius, part III. lib. vi. cap. i. 
pr 216. i , 
this 
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this examination turned to their advantage; for o E N T. 


neither LUTHER nor his diſciples found any thing, 82 NE 1 


either in their doctrine or diſcipline, that was, in PA I. 


III. 


any great meaſure, liable to cenſure; and though 


he could not approve, in every- particular, DL - 
their Confeffion of Faith, which they ſubmitted to 
his judgment, yet he looked upon it as an object 
of toleration and indulgence [J. Nevertheleſs, 
the death of LuTHzs, and the expulſion of theſe 
Brethren from their country in the year 1547, 


gave a new turn to their religious connexions; 


and great numbers of them, more eſpecially of 
thoſe * who retired into Poland, embraced the reli- 


gious ſentiments and diſcipline of the Reformed. 


The attachment of the Buhemians to the Luthe- 
rans ſeemed, indeed, to be revived by the Con- 
vention of Sendomir, already mentioned ; but as the 
articles of unjon, that were drawn up in that 


aſſembly, loſt all their force and authority in a. 
little time, the Bohemians, by degrees, entered 
one and all into the communion "of the Swiſs 


church [i]. This union was, at firſt, formed on 


the expreſs condition, that the two churches 
| ſhould continue to be governed by their reſpective 


laws and inſtitutions, and ſhould have ſeparate 


places of public worſhip; but, in the following 
century, all remains of diſſenſion were removed 


in the ſynods held at 4frog in the years 1620 and 


1627, and the two congregations were formed 


into one, under the title of The Church of the 


[b] See a German work of Ca RPZOVI ius, entitled, Nachricht 


won den Rohmiſchen Brudern, p. 46. as alſo Jo. Gu Re Ko- 
onkel Biblzotbeca Theologie Symbolic, p. 76. 


[i] Beſides Comenitus, Camerarivs, and LasiTivs, A Bu 
have written profeſſedly the Hiſtory of the Bohemian Brethren, 


ſee Loscuer1 Hifforia Motuum, part III. lib. v. Cap. vi. p. 
99.—SaL1c, Hiſt. Confeſſion. Aug. tom. ii. lib. vi. cap, ili. 


p. 5$20,—Ap. Recenvoiscis Hit, Eccle/, Sclayenice, lib. 1. | 


cap. xiji, xiv. XV, 
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The Wal- 
denſes, 
Hungarians, 
and Tan- 
iylvaniane, 


Te Hisrory of the Reformed Caurcn, 


United Brethren. In this coalition, the reconciled 
parties ſhewed to each other reciprocal marks of 


Pur ll. toleration and indulgence ; for the external form 


of the church was modelled after the diſcipline of 
the Bohemian Brethren, and the articles of faith 
were taken from the creed of the Calviniſts [4]. 
XXV. The deſcendants of the 7aldenſes, who 
lived ſhut up in the vallies of Piedmont, were na- 


turally led, by their ſituation in the neighbour- 
hood of the French, and of the Republic of 


Geneva, to embrace the doctrines and rites of the 


Reformed church, So far down, however, as the 


year 1630, they retained a conſiderable part of 
their ancient diſcipline and tenets ; but the plague, 
that broke out that year, having deſtroyed the 
greateſt part of this unhappy people, and among 
the reſt a conſiderable number of their paſtors 
and clergy, they addreſſed themſelves to the 


French churches for ſpiritual ſuccour; and the 
new doctors, ſent from thence, made ſeveral 


changes in the diſcipline and doctrine of the 


Waldenſes, and rendered them conformable, in | 


eyery reſpect, with thoſe of the proteſtant churches 


gaged to renounce the errors and ſuperſtitions of 
the church of Rome by the writings of LuTazs, | 
and the miniſtry of his diſciples. But ſome time 


in France [IJ]. 125 5 
The Hungarians and Tranſylvanians were en- 


after MarTHiAs DEvAv, and other doctors, be- 


gan to introduce, in a ſectet manner, among theſe 


nations, the doctrines of the Swiſs churches in 
relation to the euchariſt, as alſo their principles 


of eccleſiaſtical government. This doctrine, and 


theſe principles, were propagated in a more open 


[4] Recenvorscvs, He. eitat. lib. i. cap. xiv. p. 120. 


I Lectr, Hiſtoire Generale des Egliſe: Vaugdoiſes, livr. i. 
chap. xxxiii. p. 205, 226,—ABR, SCULETTI Annales Renouati 


Evangelii, p. 294.—Dan, GtrDes, Hi. Renoyati Evangetii, 
tom. ii. p. 401. 25 3 155 


and 
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and public manner towards the: year 1 550, by CENT. 
'SzZEGEDIN and other Calviniſt teachers, whoſe 8, c. in. 
miniſtry was attended with remarkable ſucceſs, P a= r ll, 
This change was followed by the ſame diſſenſion TT 
that had broke out in other countries on like 
occaſions ; and theſe diſſenſions grew into an open 
ſchiſm among the friends of the Reformation in 
theſe provinces, which the lapſe of time has rather 
confirmed than diminiſhed |]. 

XXVI. After the ſolemn publication of the ore 1. 
famous Form of Concord, of which an account has mo 
been already given, many German churches, of that em- 
the Lutheran communion, diflolved their original Mere 
bonds, and embraced the doctrine and diſcipline 
of Cal vix. Among theſe we may place the 


churches of Naſſau, Hanau, and Iſenburg, with 


| ſeveral others of leſs note. In the year 1595, the 
| rinces of Anhalt, influenced by the counſels of 
| 6 Aulixcius, renounced alſo the pro- 
ſeſſion of Lutheraniſm, and introduced into their 
. dominions the religious tenets and rites of Geneva; 
1 FF this revolution, however, produced a long and 
S BW warm controverſy between the Lutherans and the 

inhabitants of this principality LJ. The doctrines 
f | a pauli DepREZENI Hiſtoria Eccle/. Reform, it in Hungar. 


„ Franßöplvan. lib. ii. p. 64. 72, 98.— Unſchuld. NMacbrick. A. 
1738, p. 1076, -GeorG., HaNERI Hiftoria Eecleſ. Tranhylv. 
publiſhed at Francfort in 12mo, in the year 1694. 

la] See for an account of this matter the German work of 
e BECKMAN, which is thus entitled, Hiſoire des Hauſe Anhalt, 
n vol. ii. p. 133. and that of KX arr, which bears the title of 
duifurliche Hiſloris von dem Exorciſmo, p. 428, 497. Though 

R the princes profeſſed Calwvini/m, and Ee Calviniſt mi- 
d | giſters in all the churches, where they had the right of patron- 
age, yet the people were left free in their choice; and the no- 
blemen and their vaſſals, that were attached to Lutherani/m, had 
ſecured to them the unreſtrained exerciſe of their religion. By 
virtue of a convention made in 1679, the Lutherans were per- 
mitted to erect new. churches. The Zerb/t line, with the 
preateft part of its ſubjects, profeſs Lutheraniſm ; but the three = 
ther lines, wit th heir reſpettive territories, are Caluiniſis. 
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'The HisTory of the Reformed CHuxchH. 


c EN r. of the Calviniſt or Reformed church, more eſpe- 


ssc. III. 
PazrT II. 


of this century; for, in this kingdom, the diſci- 


cially thoſe that relate to the euchariſt, were alſo 
introduced into Denmark, towards the concluſion 


ples and votaries of MELaycTHon, who had al. 


ways diſcovered a ſtrong propenſity to a union 


between the proteſtant churches, were extremely 
numerous, and they had at their head Nichols 
HemminG1vs, a man eminent for his piety and 


learning. But the views of this divine, and the 
ſchemes of his party, being diſcovered much 


The diver- 
Gty that 
reigned 
among the 
various 
branches of 
the g efrm- 


ſooner than they expected, by the vigilant de. 


fenders of the Lutheran cauſe, their plans were 


diſconcerted [o], and the progreſs of Calviniſm 
was ſucceſsfully oppoſed by the Lutheran miniſters, 
ſeconded by the countenance and authority of the 


ſovereign [p]. 3 
XXVII. It muſt not however be imagined, 


that the different nations, that embraced the 
communion of the Calviniſt church, adopted, at 


the fame time, without exception, all its tenets, 


rites, and inſtitutions. This univerſal conformity 


was, indeed, ardently deſired by the Helvetic 
doctors; but their deſires, in this reſpect, were 
far from being accompliſhed, The Engliſh, as | 


is ſufficiently known, rejected the forms of eccle- 
fiaſtical government and religious worſhip that 


were adopted by the other Reformed churches, 


and could not be E to receive, as public 


in that kingdom. 


and national articles of faith, the doctrines that 
were propagated in Switzerland, in relation to the 


fo] Ex ie PoxToppipany Anagles Ecclifia Danice Dipl. 
matici, tom. iii. p. 57. 5 ia 
[] That is (for our author conſiſtently with truth can 
mean no more) the deſigns, that were formed to render Cal: 
wixi/m the national and eſtabliſhed religion, proved abortive. 
It is certain however, that Calviniſm made a very conſiderable 


rogreſd in Denmark, and has ſtill a great number of votaries 


ſacrament 


F 
% 


"> „ WY RG wy . we 
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ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper and the Divine CENT. 
decrees [q]. The proteſtants in Holland, Bremen, W 
Poland, Hungary, and the Palatinate, followed, Pa = 1. 
indeed, the French and Helvetic churches in —T” 
their Tentiments 'concerning the euchariſt, in the 
ſimplicity of their worſhip, and in their princi- 
ples of eccleſiaſtical polity ; but not in their no- 
tions of predeſtination, which intricate doctrine 
they left undefined, and ſubmitted to the free 
examination and private judgment of every indi- 
vidual [7]. It may farther be affirmed, that, be- 


F © OT 


(> [9] It is true indeed, that the doctrine of ZuincLe, who 
repreſented the bread and wine as nothing more than the ex- 
ternal ſigns of the death of CRRISs r, was not adopted by the 
d church of Eze/and;' but the doftrine of CaLvin was embraced 
by that church, and is plainly tavght in the xxviiith article 
of its faith. As to what relates to the doctrine of the Divine 
J, Decrees, Dr. Mos HEIM is equally miſtaken, The xvlith ar- 
\e ticle of the church of England is, as Biſhop Bux NE candidly 

acknowledges; framed according to St. AucusTin's doctrine, 
which. ſcarcely differs at all. from that of Carvin; and, 
'S, WI though it be expreſſed with a certain latitude that renders it 
ty ſuſceptible of a mitigated interpretation, yet it is very proba- 
ic ble, that thoſe who penned it were patrons of the doctrine of 

" WH Abſolute Decrees. The very cautions, that are ſubjoined to 
this article, intimate that Calwiniſin was what it was meant to 
as Wl eſtabliſh. It is certain, that the Calviniſtical doctrine of pre- 
le- deſtination prevailed among the firſt Engliſh Reformers, the 
lat greateſt part of whom were, at leaſt, Sablapſarians; in the 
WH reign of Queen ErizaBerh this doctrine was predominant, 
but after that period it loſt ground imperceptibly, and was re- 
lic nounced by the church of England in the reign of King 
hat MW CnARLES I. Some members of that church ſtill adhered, ne- 
the vertheleſs, to the tenets of Carvin, and maintained, not 
only that the thirty-nine articles were Calviniſtical, but alſo 

afirmed, that they were not ſuſceptible of being interpreted 
ile in that latitude for which the Arminians contended. Theſe 
epiſcopal votaries of Calviniſm were called Do&rinal Puritans, 
dee BuRxET's Expoſition of the Seventeenth Article, &c. a 
Nzat's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 579. 

r] See GroT11 Apologet. eorum, qui Hollandiæ ante nuta- 

tonem, A. 1618, prefucrunt, Cap. iii, p. 54. Ed. Pariſ. 1640, 
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fore the ſynod of Dort Is], no Reformed church 
had obliged its members, by any ſpecial law, or 


article of faith, to adhere to the doctrine of the 


church of Geneva relating to the primary, cauſes of 
the ſalvation of the elect, or the ruin of the repro- 
bate. It is true indeed, that in the places now 


mentioned, the greateſt part of the Reformed 
doctors fell by degrees, of their own accord, 
into the Calviniſtical opinion concerning theſe 


intricate points; and this was principally owing, 


The Joc- 


trine adopt- 
ed by the 
Reformed 
_ churches, 


no doubt, to the great reputation of the academy 
of Geneva, which was generally frequented, in | 
this century, by thoſe among the Reformed Who 


were candidates for the miniftry. "mn 


XXVIII. The books of the Old and New 


Teſtament are regarded by the Reformed churches 


as the only ſources of Divine Truth; it muſt how- 
ever be obſerved, that, to their authority, the 


church of England adds that of the writings of the 


Fathers during the firſt five centuries [#]. The 


Reformed and the Lutherans agree in maintaining, 


that the Holy Scriptures are infallible, in all 


things; that, in matters of which the knowledge 
is e to ſalvation, they are clear, full, and 


i | a ae and alſo that they are to be explained 


1 8 It was in 85 famous ſynod, that was  aſſombled ! in 
the year 1618, and of which we ſhall have ogcaſion to give 


” a more ample account in the hiſtory of the following century, 
that the doctrine of Carvin was fixed as the national and eſ- 


tabliſned religion of the Seven United Provinces. | 
ti] There is nothing in the thirty-nine articles of the 


5 church of England, which implies its conſidering the writings 


of the Fathers of the firſt five centuries, as an authoritative 
_ criterion of religious truth. There is, indeed, a clauſe in the 


AR of Uniformity, paſſed in the reign of Queen EL1ZABETH, 


declaring, that her delegates, in eccleſiaſtical matters, ſhopld 


not determine any thing to be hereſy, but what was adjudged 


ſo by the authority of ſcripture, or 6 the firft four general coun- 


eilt; and this has perhaps miſled Dr. Mos HEIM in the paſſage 


to which this note refers. Much reſpect indeed, and perhaps 
too much, has been paid to the Fathers; but that has been 
always a matter of choice, and not of obligation. 


by 
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by themſelves, and not either by the dictates of c E N T. 
human reaſon, or the deciſions of the ancient 3, .I. 
Fathers. Several of the doctors among the former PA II. 
have indeed employed too freely the ſagacity of 
their natural underſtanding, in explaining thoſe 
divine myſteries that are contained in the Goſpel; 
and this circumſtance has induced many to ima- 
gine, that the Reformed adopted two ſources of 
religion, two criterions of divine truth, viz. the 
Holy Scripture and Human Reafon. But perhaps it 
will be found, that, in this reſpe&, doors of 
both communions have ſometimes gone too far, 
being led on by the ſpirit of controverſy, and ani- 
mated with the deſire of victory. For, if we ex- 
w WW cept the ſingular tenets of ſome individuals, it 
s may be affirmed with truth, that the Lutherans 
- Wind the Reformed are unanimous in the matter 
e now under conſideration. They both maintain, 
ne I that contradifory propoſitions cannot be the objects of 
he WW faith; and conſequently, that all go#rines that 
g, contain ideas and notions that are repugnant to, 
all Wand mutually deſtroy each other, muſt be falſe and 
ge incredible. It is true indeed, that the Reformed 
nd ſometimes uſe this principle in a contentious 
ed manner, to overturn certain points of the Luthe- 
Inn ſyſtem, which they have thought proper ro 
reject Cu]. SI 2s 3 . N 
XXIX. The Reformed, if by this denomination The points 
ve underſtand thoſe who embrace the ſentiments in vieh 
. . 45 Les 4 dhe Reſorm- 
of CaLvin, differ entirely from the Lutherans in ed and La- 
— u dif 
1f, In their notions of the ſacrament of the 
Lord's ſupper. The Lutherans affirm, that the 


bond 1 La] Our author has here undoubtedly in view the Lu- 

1dged teran doctrine of Conſubftaniiation, which ſuppoſes the ſame 
cou Wirtended body to be totally preſent in different places, at one and 
le ſame time. To call chis a groſs and glafing contradidion, 

rhaps Items rather the dictate of common ſenſe, than the ſuggeſtion 
been Wit a contentious ſpirit. POET ey pat 


by G | = body 
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CENT. body and blood of CyrisT are materially preſe | 
ih srcr. III. in this ſacrament, though in an incomprehenſible 
1 ar I. manner; and that they are really exhibited both 

to the righteous and the wicked, to the worthy 


and to the unworthy, receiver. The Reformed 
| hold, on the contrary, that the man Chalsr is 
—_ - only preſent in this ordinance by the external ſigns | 
= of bread and wine; though it muſt, at the ſame 
1 13 2 ä | | "OR . 14 ov 
* | D time, be obſerved, that this matter 1s differently 
1 explained and repreſented in the writings of their 


doctors. ee 5 

A2 aqh, In their doctrine of the eternal decrees of 

God, reſpecting man's ſalvation. The Lutherans 

maintain, that the divine decrees reſpecting the ſal- 

vation or miſery of men are founded upon a pre- 

 wious knowledge of their ſentiments and characters; 

. or, in other words, that God, foreſeeing from all 

eternity the faith or incredulity of different per- 

ſons, had reſerved eternal happineſs for the faith- 

ful, and eternal miſery for the unbelieving and 

diſobedient. The Reformed entertain different 

ſentiments concerning this intricate point. They 

conſider the divine decrees as free and uncondi- 

tional, and as founded on the will of God, which 

is limited by no ſuperior order, and which is above 
5 ((( 

Za, Concerning ſome religious rites and inſtitu © 

tions, which the Reformed conſider as bordering “ 

upon ſuperſtition, or tending, at leaſt, to pro © 

mote it; while the Lutherans view them in another © 

light, and repreſent all of them as zolerable, andi P- 

ſome of them as uſeful. Such are the uſe of image 

in the churches, the diſtinguiſhing veſtments 0 by 

: the clergy, the „ of ſins, the ue G 

of wafers in the adminiſtration of the Lord YI” 

ſupper, the form of exorciſm in the celebration of 

baptiſm, and other ceremonies of like moment 

The Reformed doctors inſiſt on the abolition of al 

theſe rites and inſtitutions; and that upon th! 

3 gener; 


ts. 
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general principle, that the diſcipline and worſhip 
ol the Chriſtian church ought to be reſtored to 
| MW their primitive ſimplicity, and freed from the hu- 

man inventions and additions that were employed 
a by ſuperſtition, in the times of ignorance, to 


woe: i. 

XXX. The few heads of difference, between 
the two communions, which have been now 
briefly pointed out, have furniſned an inexhauſti- 
ble fund of controverſy to the contending parties, 


of WI 04 been drawn out into a multitude of intricate 


render them more ſtriking to the deluded multi- 
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PART II. 
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The mo- 
ment and 
importance 
of theſe dif- 
ferences. 


nM queſtions, and ſubjects of debate, that, by conſe- 
11. quences fairly or injudiciouſly deduced, have 
MM widened the ſcene of contention, and ended . 


rs; to almoſt all the important truths of religion. 


all Thus the debate, concerning the manner in which 


er. the body and blood of Cunlsr are preſent in the Eu- 


th- char iſt, opened to the diſputants a large field of 


and inquiry, in which the nature and fruits of the 


ent inftitutions called Sacraments, the majeſty and 


hey glory of Cuxisr's humanity, together with the 


nd; communication of the divine perfections to it, and 


ring #crees, led the doctors, by whom it was carried 


particularl thoſe of juſtice and goodneſs, the doc- 


ariſe from the merits of Can IST as mediator, the 


men, the perſeverance of the ele# in their cove- 


trines of fate or neceſſity, the connexion between 
human liberty and divine preſcience, the extent of 
God's love to mankind, and of the benefits that 


that inward frame of ſpirit that is required in the 
worſhip that is addreſſed to the divine Saviour, 
vere carefully examined. In like manner, the 
controverſy, which had for its object the divine 


on, into the moſt ſubtile and profound reſearches 
concerning the nature of the divine attributes, 


operations of that divine ſpirit or power that 
fectifies the wills and. ſanctifies the affections of 


yenant with God, and in a ſtate of ſalvation, and 
other 
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PART II. 


To whom 
the right of 


governing 
the church 


| belongs, 


The Hrsronv of the Reformed Chuxcn. 


other points of great moment and importance, 
The ſubje&t of debate, that was drawn from the 


uſe of certain external rites and ceremonies in religious 


worſhip, was alſo productive of ſeveral queſtions 
and enquiries. For beſides the reſearches into 


the origin and antiquity of certain inſtitutions, 


to which it gave occaſion, it naturally led to a 


diſcuſſion of the following important queſtions: ; 


viz. What are the ſpecial marks that chara#erizt 


things 1NDIFFERENT ?—How far is it lawful 10 
comply with the demands of an adverſary, whoſe oppo- | 
ſition is only directed againſt things eſteemed indifferent | 
in their own nature? - bat is the extent of Chriſ- | 
tian liberty? —IWhether or no it be lawful to retain, | 
in condeſcenſion to the prejudices of the people, or with | 
a view to their benefit, certain ancient rites and inſti- | 
 tutions, which, although they carry a ſuperſtitious | 
 aſpet?, may nevertheleſs be ſuſceptible of a Javonrabl : 
and rational interpretation? | 
XXXI. It has always been a queſtion much | 
debated among proteſtants, and more eſpeci- } 
ally in England and Holland, where it has excited 
great commotions and tumults, to whom the right | 
of governing the church, and the power of deciding in 
religious matters, properly belong ? This controverly | 
has been determined in favour of thoſe who | 
maintain, that the power of deciding, in matters | 
| of religious doctrine, diſcipline, and: government, 
is, by the appointment of ChRIsT himſelf, veſted 

in the church, and therefore ought by no means 
to be intruſted with, or exerciſed by, the civil 
magiſtrate; while, at the ſame time, they grant, 
that it is the buſineſs of the latter to aſſiſt the 


church with his protection and advice, to con- 


voke and preſide in its ſynods and councils, to 


take care that the clergy do not attempt to carij 


on any thing that may be prejudicial to the inte- 
Teſts of the ſtate, and, by his authority, to con- 
firm the validity, and ſecure the execution, of the 


eccleſiaſtical 
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eccleſiaſtical laws enacted by the church under his e E N T. 
inſpection. It is true, that from the time of scx. in. 
HENRY VIII., the kings of England conſider Pau u. 
themſelves as ſupreme Beads of the church, and that © © 
in relation to its ſpiritual, as well as its temporal con- 
cerns ; and it is plain enough, that, on the ſtrength 
of this important title, both HENRY VIII. and 
his fon EDwarp aſſumed an extenſive authority 
and juriſdiction in the church, and looked upon 
their ſpiritual power, as equal to that which had 
been unworthily enjoyed by the Roman pon- 
tif ſw]. But Queen ELIZaBETEH receded con- 
ſiderably from theſe high pretenſions, and dimi- 
niſhed the ſpiritual power of her ſucceſſors, by 
declaring that the juriſdiction of the kings of Eug- 
land extended only to the miniſters of religion, and 
not to religion itſelf; to the rulers of the church, 
and not to the church itſelf ; or, in other words, 
| that the perſons of the clergy were alone ſubject 
MW to their civil authority [x]. Accordingly, we 
ſee that the conſtitution of the church of England 


5 eeſembles perfectly that of the ſtate, and that 
dere is a ſtriking analogy between the civil and 
ra A ccclefiaſtical government eſtabliſhed in that coun- 


try. The clergy, conliſting of the upper and 


ho lower houſes of convocation, are immediately al- 
all ſembled by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, in con- 
5 | ſequence of an order from the ſovereign, and pro- 
ted poſe in theſe meetings, by common conſent, ſuch 
an” Wl meaſures as ſeem neceſſary to the well-being of 
vil the church; theſe meaſures are laid bears the 
4 king and Parliament, and derive ir ap- 
On- Fas] See Naa s Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. i. 8.1 5 
, t0 [x] See Courarrr, Supplement aux deux Ouvrages pour le 
arry efenſe de la walidite des Ordination, Auen, chap. xv. 


p. 486. 

This muſt be underſtood with many reſtrictions, if it 
an be at all admitted. The whole tenor of Queen Eu iza- 
the rn's reign ſhewed plainly that ſhe did not pretend to leſs 
tical power in religious matters than any of her prejieceliors, 


Vor. IV. Ee probation 
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CEN T. probation and authority the force of laws [y]. 
Szcr. III. But it muſt be acknowledged, that this matter 
PaxT II. has given occaſion to much altercation and de- 
batte; nor has it been found eaſy to fix the ex- 
tent of the juriſdiction and prerogatives of theſe | 
great bodies in a manner conformable to their | 
reſpective pretenſions, ſince the king and his 
council explain them in one way, and the clergy, | 
more eſpecially thoſe who are zealous for the 
ſpiritual ſupremacy and independency of the 
_ church, underſtand them in another. The truth 
of the matter is plainly this, that the eccleſiaſti- 
cal polity in England has never acquired a ſtable WI | 
and conſiſtent form, nor been reduced to clear and | 
certain principles. It has rather been carried on | 
and adminiſtered by ancient cuſtom and prece- Y ( 
dent, than defined and fixed by any regular WI ” 
ſvyſtem of laws and inſtitutions. 3 
The fom XXXII. If it was not an eaſy matter to deter- f 
— OW mine in what hands the power of deciding affairs W tt 
 vernment of a religious nature was to be lodged, it was no “ 
Kefermed. leſs difficult to fix the form of eccleſiaſtical go- Y 
vernment in which this power was to be admi- i 
niſtered. Many vehement diſputes were kindled WI for 
on this ſubject, which neither the lapſe of time, 
nor the efforts of human wiſdom, have been able 
to bring to an amicable iſſue. The Republic of 
Geneva, in conſequence of the counſels of Cal- 
vin, judged it proper that the particular affairs 
each church ſhould be directed by a body of el- 
ders, or preſbyters, all inveſted with an equal de- 
gree of power and authority ; that matters of a 
more public and important nature were to be ſub- 


> [yz] Jo. Cos ixus, De Eccleſæ Anglicans Religione et 
Di/ciplina. in the learned Thomas SmiTHh's Vite Eruditif. 
 Virorum, publiſhed at Londen in ato in the year 1709. — See 
aiſ> Dav. WiLKins, De Veieri et Moderna Synodi Auglic. Con 
Alitutinne, tem. i. Concil Magn. Britann. p. vii —NEaL's Hi 
tory of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 2, 3. 15. 132. — 


mitted 
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mitted to the judgment of an aſſembly, or ſynod, 
compoſed of elders choſen as deputies by the 
churches of a whole province of diſtrict ; and 
that all affairs of ſuch extenſive influence and high 
moment, as concerned the welfare of the ſacred 
community in general, ſhould be examined and 
decided, as in times of old, by a general aſſembly 


government the church of Geneva adopted for it- 


the other Reformed churches with which they 
lived in fraternal communion. But it was obſti- 


tarate, There are but two eccleſiaſtical bodies in that Re- 
publick, wiz. the Venerable Company of the paſtors and pro- 
feflors, and the Conſſtory; for a juſt deſcription of which, ſee 
the judicious Mr. KeaTe's Short Account of the Ancient Hiſa 
tory, preſent Government and Laws of the Republic of Geneva, 
printed for Doaſley in the year 1761, p. 110. 112, 121. 124.— 


with reſpect to the Conſiſlory, p. 124. of his intereſting per- 
formance, belongs principally, if not wholly, to the Venerable 
Company. — Dr. Mos BEIM ſeems to have been led into this miſ- 
take, by imagining that the eccleſiaſtical form of Government 


taged by cogſſſtorial, provincial; and national aſſemblies, or, 
in other words, by preſbyteries, fynods, and general ſynods, was 


trriand, and followed their plan of Eceleſiaſtical Government. 
But he ought to have obſerved, that this approbation and 
Imitation related only to the demiccratical form of the church of 
Geneva, and the parity of its miniſters. Be that as it may, 
tie plan of government, which our hiſtorian here ſuppoſes ro 
tave place at Geneva, is in reality that which is obſerved in 


Mmnciples were taken from the diſcipline of CaLVIx. The 


W'ccleliaſtical polity as Dr. Mosnerm here deſcribes, 


ſelf [z], and left no intreaties or methods of per- 
ſuaſion unemployed, that might recommend it to 
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of the whole church. This form of eccleſiaſtical 


5 [> [z] The account Dr, Mosuzin gives here and above 
(4 X1I. of this chapter) of the form of Eccleſiaſtical Govern- 
ment eſtabliſhed by CaLvin at Geneva, is far from being ac- 


[ would only remark, that what this ſenſible author obſerves, 


eſtabliſhed in Scotland, where indeed all church affairs are ma- 


direct tranſcript of the hierarchy of Geneva. It is alſo pro- 
bable, that he may have been deceived by reading in Nzar's 
Hiftory of the Puritans, that the Scottiſh reformers approved of 
the diſcipline of the Reformed churches of Geneva and Savit- | 


leotlaud, and of which no more than the firſt and fundamental 


mall territory of Geneva would not admit of ſuch a form of 


E e 2 5 nately ; 
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CENT. nately rejected by the Engliſh clergy, who re- 


25 1. garded as ſacred and immutable that ancient form 
Paar 1. of ſpiritual government, according to which 4 
certain diſtri&t or dioceſe is committed to the care | 
and inſpection of one ruler or biſhop, to whom 
the preſbyters of each church are ſubject, as alſo 
the deacons are to the preſtyters; while thoſe af. | 
fairs that concerned the general intereſts of the 
church are treated in an affembly of biſhops, and | 
of ſuch eccleſiaſtics as are. next to them in rank 
and dignity. This form of epiſcopal polity was, | 
with fome ſmall exceptions, adopted by the Bo- } 
| hemian and Moravian Brethren [a], who were | 
become one of the Reformed churches ; but it 
was highly diſpleaſing to thoſe among the proteſt- | 
ants, who had embraced the ſentiments and diſ- 
cipline of CaLvin. The diſſentions, occaſioned | 
by theſe different ſchemes of: eccleſiaſtical polity, | 
were every way adapted to produce a violent 
ſchiſm in the church; and that ſo much the more, | 
as each of the contending. parties pretended to 
derive their reſpective plan from the injunctions 
of Cua 1s and the practice of his diſciples. And, 
in effect, it divided the Engliſh nation into two 
Parties, who, during a long time, treated each 
other with great animoſity and bitterneſs, and 
vwhoſe feuds, on many occaſions, proved detri- 
mental to the civil intereſts and proſperity of the 
nation. This ſchiſm, however, which did ſuch 
miſchief in England, was, by the prudence and 
piety of a few great and excellent divines, con 
fined to that country, and prevented from eithel 
becoming univerſal, or interrupting the fraterna 
union that prevailed between the church of E 
land and the Reformed churches abroad. Th. 
. worthy men, that thus ſer bounds to the influ 
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[a] See F i. de Ordinat, et Succeſſione Epiſcopal. in unita 
Fratrum Bohem. conſervata, in CHRIST, Marr H. rat 
Inflitution. Juris Eccięſ. p. 410. 


ene 
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ence of theſe unhappy diviſions, found great op- CEN T. 
oſition made, by the ſuggeſtions of bigotry, to 3 
their charitable purpoſe. To maintain, however, Paz Il. 
the bonds of union between the epiſcopal church 
of England and the preſbyterian churches in fo- 
reign countries, they laid down the following 
maxim, which, though it be not univerſally 
adopted, tends nevertheleſs to the preſervation 
of external concord among the Keformed, vix. 
« That JESUS CuRIST has left upon record no ex- 
« preſs injunctions with reſpect to the external 
« form of government, that is to be obſerved in 
« his church; and conſequently, that every na- 
« tion hath a right to eſtabliſh ſuch a Form, as 
ec ſeemeth conducive to the intereſts, and ſuitable 
| « to the peculiar ſtate, circumſtances, and exi- 
1. « gences of the community, provided that ſuch 
e an eſtabliſnment be in no reſpect prejudicial 


Ys W <« to truth, or favourable to the revival of — 
n. os ſtition [4].” 5 


700 XXXIII. It was the opinion of Carvin, not The ſtate of 
10 only that flagitious and profligate members were —_ 
171 to be cut off from the ſacred ſociety, and ex- 
"WY cluded from the communion of the church, but 
VOY alſo that men of diſſolute and licentious lives were 
5 puniſhable by the laws of the ſtate, and the arm 
aua of the civil magiſtrate. In this he differed en- 
= tirely from ZuixolLE, who, ſuppoling that all 
. authority, of every kind, was lodged in the hands 
ucuß of the magiſtrate done! would not allow to the 
aul miniſters of the church the power of excluding 
N llagitious offenders from its communion, or with- 
a bolding from them the E of its ſacra- 
Eng [4] See SPAxHEMII Opera, tom. 11, lib vill, ix. p. 105 5. 
Thi This was the general opinion of the Briti:h divines that lived 
nfivY in the earlieſt period of the Reformation, and was firſt aban- 
| doned by archbiſhop WHiTG1FT. See Nzal,'s Hiſtory of the 
Paritans, tom. i 11, Pe 14 | 
Ee 3 ments. 
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CENT. ments [c], But the credit and influence of Car, 
3 "ir, VIN were ſo great at Geneva, that he accompliſhed 


Parr li, his purpole, even in the face of a formidable op- 
© poſition from various quarters. He eſtabliſhed 
the ſevereſt rules of diſcipline to correct the licen- 
tious manners of the times, by which he expoſed 
himſelf to innumerable perils from the malignity 
and reſentment of the diſſolute, and to perpetual 
| conteſts with the patrons of voluptuouſneſs and 
immorality. He executed, moreover, theſe rules 
of diſcipline with the utmoſt rigour, had them 
ſtrengthened and ſupported by the authority of | 
the ſtate, excluded obſtinate offenders from the 
communion of the church, by the judicial ſentence 
of the Conſiſtory, and even went ſo far as to pro- 
cure their baniſhment from the city; not to men- 
tion other kinds of puniſhment, of no mild na- 
ture, which, at his deſire, were inflicted upon 
men of looſe principles and irregular lives [d]. 
<7 e The 


[e] See a remarkable letter of R vp. GVaLTIEN I, in Fugs» | 
LIx's Centuria I. Epiſtolarum à Reformatoribus Helweticis ſcrip- 
tarum, p. 478. where he expreſſes himſelf thus: Zxcommuni- 
cationem negue Zuinglius . . . neque Bullingerus umquam proba- 
runt, et.. obſiiterunt iis qui eam aliquando voluerunt intro- 
ducere « . . Baſilee quidem Oecolampadius, multum diſſuadentt 
Zuinglio, inftituerat . . . ſed adeo non durabilis fuit illa confli: 
tutio, ut Oecolampadius illam abrogarit, &c, See alſo p. 90. 
la] Gf all the undertakings of CarLvgx, there was none 
that involved him in ſo much trouble, or-expoſed him to ſuch 
imminent danger, as the plan he had formed, with ſuch reſo- 
lution and fortitode, of purging the church by the excluſion 
of obſtinate and ſcandalous offenders, and inflicting ſevere 
puniſhments on all ſuch as violated the laws, enacted by the 
church, or by the Conſiſtory, which was its repreſentative. See 
The Life of Calvin, compoſed by Beza, and prefixed to his 
letters. —SPon's Hiſtoire de Geneve, and particularly the Noter, 
tom. ii. p. 45, 55. —CaLvin's Letters, and more eſpecially 
thoſe addreſſed to Fagues de Bourgogne, publiſhed at Amfterdan, 
in 8vo, in the year 1744, p. 126, 127. 132. 153. 157-— 
The party at Geneva, which CA TVIN called the ſet of Ziber- 
tines (becauſe they defended the licentions cuſtoms of ancient 
times, the erection of ſtews, and ſuch like matters, not only 
þy their diſcourſe and their actions, but even by force of arms), 
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cnar. II. The Hrstory of the Reformed Cavrcu. 
The clergy in Switzerland were highly pleaſed 


with the form of church-government that had 


been eſtabliſhed at Geneva, and ardently deſirous 
of a greater degree of power to reſtrain the inſo- 


lence of obſtinate finners, and a larger ſhare 
of authority in the church, than they were in- 


truſted with by the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution of 


Zulxol B. They devonutly wiſhed that the diſci- 
pline of Cal v might be followed in their Can- 
tons, and even made ſome attempts for that pur- 


poſe. But their deſires and their endeavours were 
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— or none pang vc, 


equally vain ; for the Cantons of Bern, Zurich, 


and Baſil, diſtinguiſhed themſelves among the 
others in oppoſing this change, and would by no 


means permit the bounds, that ZuincLE had ſet 


to the juriſdiction of the church, to be removed, 
nor its power and — to be augmented, in 


any reſpect [e]. 


XXXIV. All the various branches of learning, 
whether ſacred or profane, flouriſned among the 
Reformed during this century, as appears evi- 


dently by the great number of excellent produc- 


tions which have been tranſmitted to our times. 
ZuinGLE, indeed, ſeemed diſpoſed to exclude 
philoſophy from the pale of the church [F]; but 


in this inconſiderate purpoſe he had few followers, 


and the ſucceeding doctors of the Helvetic church 


was both numerous and powerful, But the courage and re- 


ſolution of this great reformer gained the eee and 5 


triumphed over the oppoſition of his enemies. 


The tate of 
learning a- 
mong the 


Refoimed, _ 


[e] See the account of the tumults nnd; commotions 9 


Lavsax xe, in the Muſæum Helwveticum, tom. ii. p. 119.— 
The diſputes, that were carried on, upon this occahon, in the 
Palatinate, which adopted the eccleſiatiical diſcipline of Ge- 


neva, are recorded by ALTING1Us, in his Hiff Beelef, Palat, 


and by STRUv1Us, in his Hi. G cel. Palat. German p. 212. 


F| Zuixork, in the Decication of his book, De vera et 


ale Religions, to FRANOIS I. king of France, expreſſes nim 


ſelf in the following terms: Philaſephiæ interdictum eſt & Chriſti 
Scholis 5 at ifti (Sorboniſtæ) fecerunt cam cale 21 Derbi ma- 
giftr 4 
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were ſoon perſuaded of the neceſſity of philoſo. 


phical knowledge, more eſpecially in controver- 


Par I. ſies and reſearches of a theological kind. Hence 


— cy 


it was, that, in the year 1558, an academy was 
founde i at Geneva by CALviNn, whoſe firſt care 


was to place in this new ſeminary a profeſſor of | 


philoſophy for the inſtruction of youth in the 


principles of reaſoning. It is true, indeed, that 
this profeſſor had a very limited province aſſigned 


him, being obliged to confine his inſtructions to 
a mere interpretation of the precepts of ARisTo- 
TLE, Who at this time was the oracle of all the 


public ſchools [g, and whoſe philoſophical prin- 


_ Ciples and method were excluſively adopted by all 


the other Reformed academies; though it 1s cer- 


rain, that. the philoſophy of Ramvus was, for ſome 


time, preferred by many of the doctors of Baſt to 


The inter- 

preters and 
commenta- 

tors of 


ſcijpture. 


that of the Stagirite [Y]. 


XXXV. The Reformed church, From its very | 


infancy, produced a great number of expoſitors 
of ſcripture, whoſe learned and excellent com- 


mentaries deſerve a memorable place [i] in the 
hiſtory of theological ſcience. The expoſition 
that ZuinGLE has given of the greateſt part of the 
WOO of the New Teſtament is far from being 


[g] Buza; in his Epiftele Theobogic (ep. xxxvi. p. 156.) 


ſpeaks thus: Certam nobis ac conſtitutum eſt, et in ipfis 5 
logicis et in ceteris explicandis diſciplinis ab Ariſtetelis Jententia ne 
; zantillum quidem de deflectere. 
[4] See Cage. BrandTiI Vita Faceoi drminii Pe: 12, 13. 


1 


1E i Dr. Mor uns pays a tribute to theſe great men of 
the Reformed church, that ſeems to be extorted by juſtice, 
with a kind of effort, from the ſpirit of party, He ſays, chat 


 Zv1nGte'slabours are not contemptible ; ; that CaLvin attempted 


an illuſtration of the ſacred writings; that the New Te eftament of 


BEZ A has not, even at this day, entirely [oft the reputation it 


' Formerly enjoyed. This is faint praiſe ; and therefore the tran- 


flator has, without departing from the tenor of the author's 
phraſcology, animated a little the coldneſs of his panegyric. 


deſtitute 
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deſtitute of merit [4]. He was ſucceeded by 


BULLINGER, OECOLAMPADIUS, and Musculus, 


and alfo by others, who, though inferior to theſe 
great men 1n erudition and genius, deſerve never- 


theleſs a certain degree of approbation and eſteem, 


But the two divines who ſhone with a ſuperior and 
unrivalled luſtre in this learned liſt of ſacred ex- 
poſitors, were Join Carvin and THEoDORE 


Beza, The former compoſed an excellent com- 


mentary on almoſt all the books of Holy Writ; 


Cray. II. The HisTory of the Reformed Caurcn. 
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and the latter publiſned a Latin Verſion of the 
New Teſtament, enriched with theological and cri- 


tical obſervations, which has paſſed through many 
editions, and enjoys, at this day, a conſiderable 


part of the reputation and applauſe with which 


it is crowned at its firſt appearance. It muſt be 
acknowledged, to the honour of the. greateſt part 
of theſe commentators, that, wiſely neglecting 
thoſe allegorical ſrenifications and myſtical mean- 
ings that the irregular fancies of former expoſi- 
tors had attributed to the terms of Holy Writ, 


they employed their whole diligence and induſtry 


inveſtigating the literal ſenſe, the full energy of 


the words of ſcripture, in order to find out the 


true intention of the ſacred writer. It muſt, how- 


ever, be obſerved, on the other hand, that ſome of 


theſe interpreters, and more eſpecially CALVIN, 
have been ſharply cenſured for applying to the 
temporal ſtate and circumſtances of the Jews, ſe- 


veral prophecies that point to the Meſſiah, and 


to the Chriſtian diſpenſation in the moſt evident 


and palpable manner, and thus removing fome of 


85 [4] It was not only on the books of the New Jeſtament 
thas ZU1*GLE employed his very learned and excellent la- 


bours, He expoundcd the Book of Gene/7e, together with the 
twenty-four firtt chapters of Exodus, and gave new Verſions of 


the Book Y Eſalis, of the Prophecies of /aiah and Jeremiah. 
the 
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EN r. the moſt ſtriking arguments in favour of the divi- 


S1, in. nity of the Goſpel [1]. 


Parl. XXXVI. The ſtate of theology, and the revo- 


—— ]utions it underwent among the Helvetic and 


The theolo- | | | 
ical doe- the other Reformed churches, were pretty much 


dobro the ſame with what it met with among the Luthe- 


church. rans. ZUINGLE was one of the firff Reformed 


doctors who reduced that facred ſcience into a 
certain ſort of order, in his book Concerning true 
and falſe Religion, which contained a brief expoſi- 
tion of the principal doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
This production was followed by one much more 
comprehenſive in its contents, and perfect in its 


kind, compoſed by CaLvin, and entitled, Inſti- 


tutes of the Chriſtian Religion, which held in the 
Reformed: churches the ſame rank, authority, 
and credit, that the Loci Communes of MEL anc- 


 THON obtained among us [m]. The example of 


. Carvin animated the doctors of his communion, 
and produced a great number of writers of Common 
Place Divinity, ſome more, others leſs voluminous, 


among which MuscuLus, PETER MarTrys, and 
P1scaToR particularly excelled. The moſt ancient 


of theſe writers are, generally ſpeaking, the beſt, 


on account of their ſimplicity and clearneſs, being 
untainted with that affectation of ſubtilty, and ; 
that ſcholaſtic ſpirit, that have eclipſed the merit 
of many a good genius, CaLyin was a model in 
this reſpe&, more eſpecially in his Inſtitutes; a | 
work remarkable for the fineſt elegance of ſtyle, | 
and the greateſt eaſe and perſpicuity of expreſſion, | 
together with the moſt perfect ſimplicity of me- 
thod, and clearneſs of argument. But this fimpli- | 
city was ſoon effaced by the intricate ſcience of | 


[Z] See U HuxxII Caluion Judaixant, publiſhed at N 
Wittemberg in 8vo, in the year 159:, which was refuted by 
Davip Parevs, in a book publiſhed the ſame year under the | 


title of Caluiuus Orthodexus. 


lu] The reader mutt not forget that the learned author 


of this nee” 1s a Lutheran, 


2 
the 
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which was taught in almoſt all the ſeminaries of 
learning, and ſuffered much from falling into bad 
hands, inſinuated itſelf into the regions of theology, 
and rendered them barren, thorny, intricate, and 
gloomy, by the enormous multitude of barbarous 
terms, captious queſtions, minute diſtinctions, 
and uſeleſs Juris, that followed in its train [x]. 


XXVXVII. The 


1 It muſt however be acknowledge „that the /cholaftic 

' method of teaching theology ſeems to ha 

[the Lutheran] church, though the contagion ſpread itſelf, 

ſoon after, among the reformed doors. It was certainly 
very recent in Holland at the time of the famous ſynod of Dort. 

In this aſſembly Maccovius, profeſſor at Francher, a man 

deeply verſed in all the myſteries of the ſcholaſtic philoſophy, 


When the matter was examined, the ſynod gave it as their 
opinion, that Maccovius was unjuſtly accuſed of hereſy ; 
but that, in his divinity lectures, he had not followed that fim- 


the ſchools. The philoſophy of ArrsToTLE, « 


ve firſt infected our 


1 nt. 
PART II. 


—— 


was accuſed of hereſy by his colleapue SinrRand LVB BEX T. 


plicity of method, and clearneſs of expreſſion, that are com- 
} IF mendable in a public teacher of Chriſtianity ; and that he 
» MF rather followed the ſubtile manner of the ſcholaftic doQors, 


1 IF than the plain and unaffected phraſeology of the inſpired 


= writers. The deciſion of the ſynod is expreſſed by WALTER 
| J Barcanquar (in the acts of that eccleſiaſtical aſſembly that 
> are ſabjoined to his letters to Sir Do DLEY CarLEToON) in the 


g : following words: Maccovium , , . nullias hereſeos reum te- 


d ver: . peccaſſe eum, quod guibuſdam ambiguis et obſeuris 
8 ſehola/ticis pbraſibus uſus fit: Quop $CHOLASTICUM DOCENDLI 
oon Cox kTUe IN BELGICIS ACADEMIIS INTRODUCERE 
.. « Monendum efje eum, ut cum ſpiritu ſancto loquatur, non 
cum Bellarmino aut Suarexio x. Theſe admonitions produced 
but little effect on Maccovivs, as appears by his theological 
writings, which are richly ſeaſoned with ſcholaſtic wit and in- 
tricate ſpeculations. He therefore appears to have been the 


logical ſyſtem of the Reformed churches in Holland. He was 
not, however, alone in this attempt, but was ſeconded by the 


at the Hague, and ſeveral others of the ſame ſcholaſtic turn. 


This method of teaching theology muſt have been in uſe among 
almoſt all the Reformed doctors before the ſynod of Dort, if 


thor f * See the Aa Synodi Dord in Hart's Ge/den Remains, p. 161,—8 
f PHILIPPI LIMBORCHII Epiſtelar, Eccigſiaſticar. Collect. p. 574 


firſt who introduced the ſubtilties of philoſophy into the theo- 


acute Mr. WILLIAM Aus, miniſter of the Enpliſh church 


we give credit to Episcofius, who, in the laſt diſcourſe he 


the - 8 addr eſſed 
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CENT. XXXVII. The Reformed doctors of this cen. 
| NE: wag tury generally concluded their treatiſes of didactic 
PazrT II. theology with a delineation of the moral duties 
The gcc of that are incumbent upon Chriſtians, and the rules 
practical of practice that are preſcribed in the Goſpel. This 
2 method was obſerved by CaLvix, and was fol- 
lowed, out of reſpect for his example, by almoſt 

all the divines of his communion, who looked 

upon him as their model and their guide. This 

eminent man, towards the concluſion of his Inſti- 


tutes, ſpeaks of the power of the magiſtrate, and | 
the ends of civil government; and in the laſt | 
chapter gives the portraiture of the life and manners | 
of a true Chriſtian, but in a much more conciſe | 
— manner than the copiouſneſs, dignity, and im- 
portance of the ſubject ſeemed to require. The 

| Progreſs of morality among the Reformed, was 

_ obſtructed by the very ſame means that retarded | 

its improvement among the Lutherans. It was | 
neglected amidſt the tumult of controverſy ; and 

while every pen was drawn to maintain certain | 

ems of doctrine, few were employed in cultivating | 


has virtue, life, and manners for its objects. 


addreſſed to his diſciples at Leyden, tells them that he had 
F carefully avoided this ſcholaſtic divinity; and that this was 
the principal cauſe that had drawn on him the vehement ha- 
tred and oppoſition of all the other profeſſors and teachers of } 
theology. His words are as follow: Videbam weritatem mul. | 
tarum et maximarum rerum in ipſa ſcriptura ſacra, elaboratis | 
humana induſtria phraſibus, ingenioſis vocularum fictionibus, loco- 
rum communium, artificiofts texturis, exquifitis terminorum ac for- 
 mularum inventionibus adeo involutam, perplexam et intricatan | 
redditam efje, ut Oedipo ſæpe opus effet ad Sphingem illam theols- | 
gicam enodandam. Ita eft, ut hinc prime lacrymæ — Reducendan | 
ztague terminorum apoſtolicorum et cuivis obvigrum fimplicitatem | 
Semper ſequendam putavi, et ſequeſirandas, quas academit | 
er ſchole tanguam proprias fibi wendicant, logicas, þ hilofophi- | 
caſque ſpeculationes et diftiones, See PRHILIPPI L1mBORCHH 


Vita Epiſcopii, p. 123, 124. 


or promoting that nobleſt of all ſciences, which 


This 
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This maſter-ſcience, which Carvin and his CENT, 
aſſociates had left in a rude and imperfect ſtate, g, &. in. 
was firſt reduced into ſome kind of form, and ex- Pa xr Ii. 
plained with a certain degree of accuracy and 
preciſion, by WILLIAu PeRKins [o], an Engliſh 
divine, as the Reformed doCtors univerſally allow. 
He was ſeconded in this laudable undertaking by 
TELInGIus, a native of Holland, whoſe writings 
were compoſed in the Dutch language. It was 


by a worthy and pious ſpirit of emulation, excited 
by the example of theſe two doctors, that WiL- 


LIAM AMEs, a native of Scotland, and profeſſor of 
divinity at Franeker [p], was engaged to compoſe 
a complete Body of Chriſtian Morality [q]. Theſe 

DO OS Th Vriters 


I [o] Mr. WIL TIA Perkins was born at Marſton in 
Warwickſhire, in the firſt year of Queen EL3zaBeTH, and 
educated in Chriſt's College, Cambridge, of which he was 
Fellow. He was one of the moiſt famous practical writers and 


' preachers of his age. His puritanical and non-conforming 


principles expoſed him to the cognizance of the High Com- 
miſſion Court; but his peaceable behaviour, and eminent repu- 
tation, in the learned world, procured him an exemption from 
the perſecutions that fell upon his brethren. His works, 
which were printed in three volumes, folio, afford abundant 
proofs of his piety and induſtry, eſpecially when it is conſi- 
dered that he died in the 44th year of his age. 3 
[ol Dr. WiIrLIA Ames, educated at Cambridge, 
under Mr. PER EKINSs, fled from the perſecution of Archbiſhop 
BaNCRO FT, and was invited by the ſtates of Frieſland to the 
divinity chair in the Univerfity of Franeker, which he filled 
with great reputation during the ſpace of twelve years, after 
which he removed to Rotterdam, at the invitation of an Exglih 


church there, and became their paſtor. He was at the ſynod 


of Dort, and informed King James's ambaſſador at the Hague, 
from time to time, of the debates of that aſſembly. Beſides 
his controverſial writings againſt the Arminians, he publiſhed 
the following: Medulla Theologiæ (the work here referred to 
by Dr. Mosnriu); Manuductio Logica — Caſes of Conſcience; 
Analyſis on the Book of Pſalms; — Notes on the Firſt and Second 
Epiſtles of St. Peter, &c. Theſe productions are not void of 
merit, conſidering the times in which they were written. 
] In the Dedication and Preface of his famous book 
De Conſcientia et ejus jure, Dr. Auks obſerves (Prefat. p.3.), 
ee eee — CE 8 that 
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writers were ſucceeded by others, who till threw 
farther light on this important ſcience. 
XXXVIII. The Reformed church was leſs 
diſturbed, during this century, by ſects, diviſions, 
and theological diſputes, than the Lutheran, 
which was often a prey to the moſt unhappy dif- 
ſenſions. This circumſtance is looked upon by 
the former as a matter of triumph, though it may 
be very eaſily accounted for by all ſuch as are 
acquainted with the Hiſtory of the Reformed 
Church [7]. We have, however, in the writings 


of CALVIN, an account, and alſo a refutation, of | 


a moſt pernicious ſect that ſprung up in that 
church, and produced troubles of a more deplo- 
rable kind than any that happened in our commu- 


nity [J. This odious fect, which aſſumed the 


denominations of Libertines and Spiritual Brethren | 


and Siſters, aroſe in Flanders, was headed by 


 Pocktsrvs, Rurrus, and QuinTiIN, got a certain | 
footing in France through the favour and protection 


of Mazcarer, queen of Navarre, and ſiſter to 


Francis I., and found patrons in ſeveral of the 


that an exceſſive neal for derine had produced an unhappy L 
_ neglect of morality, Qued bec pars prophetiæ (i. e. morality) | 
hattenus minus Fuerit erculta, hoc inde fuit, quod primipilaret | 


noſiri perpetuo in acie adverſus hoſtes pugnare, fidem propugnart, 


et aream ecclefie purgare, neceſſitate quadam cogebantur, ita ut | 
agros et vineas plantare et rigare non potuerint ex voto, ficut bells | 
Ferwente uſu venire /olet. The addreſs to the ſtudents of Franeter, 
which is ſubjoined to this book, under the title of Parengi1 | 
ad Studioſos, &c. deſerves to be peruſed, as it confirms farther | 
what has been already obſerved with reſpe& to the neglect of 
the ſcience of morality, 7H, ſays he, præclare ſe inſirudtut | 
_putant ad omnes officii ſui partes, i dogmata tantum intelligant. | 
— Negue tamen omnia dogmata ſeruantur, ſed illa fola, quæ pre- 


cipue folent agitari et in controver am vocari. 


lr] Dr. Mos HEIM ought to have given us a hiot of his | 
manner of accounting for this, to avoid the ſuſpicion of having | 


been ſomewhat at a loſs for a fav2vrable ſolution. 


EP [s] Why all theſe compariions? Our author ſeems, on 


fome occaſions, to tinge his hiſtorical relation with the ſpirit of 
Party. | 


Reformed 
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Reformed churches [T]. Their doctrine, as far 


as it can be known by the writings of CaLvin and 
its other antagoniſts (for theſe fanatics publiſhed 
no account of their tenets that is come to my 
knowledge), amounted to the following propoſi- 
tions : * That the Deity was the ſole operating 
« cauſe in the mind of man, and the immediate 
« author of all human actions; that, conſequently, 
ce the diſtinctions of good and evil, that had been 
« eſtabliſhed with reſpect to theſe. actions, were 
« falſe and groundleſs, and that men could not, 


te properly ſpeaking, commit fin; that religion 


« conſiſted in the union of the ſpirit, or rational 
« ſoul, with the Supreme Being ; that all thoſe 
« who had attained this happy union, by ſublime 
« contemplation and elevation of mind, were 
cc then allowed to indulge, without exception or 


« reſtraint, their appetites and paſſions ; that all 


« their actions and purſuits were then perfectly 
« innocent; and that, after the death of the body, 
ce they were to be united to the Deity.” Theſe 
extravagant tenets reſemble, in ſuch a ſtriking 


manner, the opinions of the Beghards, or Brethren 
of the Frgg Spirit, that it appears to me, beyond. 


all doubt, that the Liberiines, or Spirituals, now 
under. conſideration, were no more than a remnant 
of that ancient ſect. The place of their origin 


confirm this hypotheſis ; ſince it is well known, 


that, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 


Flanders almoſt ſwarmed with licentious fanatics 


of this kind. 

XXXIX. We muſt not confound, as is fre- 
quently done, with theſe fanatics, another kind 
of Libertines, whom CALVIN had to combat, and 
who gave him much trouble and perplexity during 
the whole courſe of his life and minitry, I mean 


[t] See Carvini Inflruftio adverſus fanaticum et 3 ents 
ſectam Libertinorum, 15 ſe ſpirituales voc ant, in Tractatibus ejus 5 


Theolegicit. 
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the Libertines of Geneva. Theſe were rather 4 
cabal of rakes than a ſect of fanatics. For they 
made no pretences to any religious ſyſtem, but 
pleaded only for the liberty of leading voluptuous 
and immoral lives. This cabal was compoſed of | 


a certain number of licentious citizens, who could 


not bear the ſevere diſcipline of CaLvin, who pu- 


niſhed- with rigour not only diſſolute manners, but 
alſo whatever carried the aſpect of irreligion and 


impiety. This irregular troop ſtood forth in de- 


fence of the licentiouſneſs and diſſipation that had 
reigned in their city before the Reformation, 


| 
| 
pleaded for the continuance of thoſe brothels, t 
banquetings, and other entertainments of a ſen- Wl ! 
ſual kind, which the regulations of Carvin were | 


deſigned to aboliſh, and employed all the bitter- 


y 
= 
neſs of reproach and invective, all the reſources of 1 
fraud and violence, all the powers of faction, to 2 
accompliſh their purpoſe [4]. In this turbulent C 

w 


cabal there were ſeveral perſons, who were not 


only notorious for their diſſolute and ſcandalous I n 


pieties he was at laſt brought before the civil tri- 


manner of living, but alſo for their atheiſtical Yn 
impiety, and contempt of all religion. Of this Nel 


odious claſs was GrueT, who attacked Carvin W nc 


with the utmoſt animoſity and fury, calling him W nc 
biſhop Aſculanenſis, the new pope, and branding Yai 


him with other contumelious denominations of a Neu 


like nature. This Ga ur denied the divinity of Ide 


the Chriſtian religion, the immortality of the ſoul, 
the difference between moral good and evil, and 


rejected, with diſdain, the doctrines that are held 
the moſt ſacred among Chriſtians ; for which im- 


bunals, in the year 1550, and. y was condemned to 
death Li. 


[z] Sron? 8 . Hoire de Gama: tom. ii. p. 44. in the Notes 
of the editor, in the edition in 12mo anne at Ae, in 


1730. 
01 Id. tom. ii. p. 47+ in the Notes, F 
XL. The 
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XL. The oppoſition that was made to Carvin 
did not end here. He had conteſts of another 
kind to ſuſtain againſt thoſe who could not reliſh 
his theological ſyſtem, and, more eſpecially, his 
melancholy and diſcouraging doctrine in relation 
to eternal and abſolute Decrees. Theſe adverſaries 
felt, by a diſagreeable experience, the warmth 
and violence of his haughty temper, and that im- 


jealous concern for his honour, or rather for his 
unrivalled ſupremacy. He would not ſuffer them 


his paſſions, he accuſed them of crimes, from 


tial judgment of unprejudiced polterity [x]. 
Among theſe victims of CaLvin's unlimited power 
and exceſſive zeal, we may reckon SEBASTIAN 
CasTALIO, maſter of the public ſchool ar Geneva, 
who, though not exempt from failings [y], was 
s J nevertheleſs a man of probity, and was alſo re- 
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patience of contradiction that aroſe from an over- 


to remain at Geneva; nay, in the heat of the con- 
troverſy, being carried away by the impetuoſity of 


which they have been fully abſolved by the impar- 


1 © markable for the extent of his learning, and the 
is elegance of his taſte. As this learned man could 


x not approve of all the meaſures that were followed, 


m nor indeed of all the opinions that were enter- 


ig {rained by Carvin and his colleagues, and parti- 
a Icularly that of abſolute and unconditional pre- 
of Lees, he was ue from his office 1 in the 


ſx] At this day, we may venture to 9 thus gel, the 
taſh deciſions of CaLvin, ſince even. the Doctors of Geneva, 
a well as thoſe of the other Reformed churches, ingenuouſly 


of that great man were accompanied with great defects, for 


his ſervices and virtues. See the Notes to Spox's Hiftoire de 

Geneve, tom. it. p. 110. as alſo the Preface to CaLvin's 

Lecter, to Jaques de Bourgogne, bd; 195 

lotes M IF | py] See Bay: Es Dictionary, at the article CasTAL10, 

da in Win which the merit and demerit of that learned man ſeem to be 
partially and accurately examined. 


EY ... ͤ—— 


which, however, they plead indulgence, in conſideration of 


acknowledge, that the eminent talents and excellent qualities 
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r. year 1544, and baniſhed the city. The magi- 
in, ſtrates of Baſil received, nevertheleſs, this inge- 


Pazr IL. nious exile, and gave him the Greek profeſſorſhip | 


in their univerſity [z 


with Bol XLI. A like 4 happened to JzROM Bor-sxe, | 
a French monk of the Carmelite order, who, | 
though much inferior to CasTALio in genius and | 
learning, was nevertheleſs judged worthy of | 
eſteem, on account of the motive that brought | 
him to Geneva; for it was a conviction of the ex- 
cellence of the proteſtant religion that engaged | 
him to abandon the monaſtic retreats of ſuperſti- | 
tion, and to repair to this city, where he followed | 
the profeſſion of phyſic. His imprudence, how- | 
ever, was great, and was the principal cauſe of | 
the misfortunes that befel him. It led him, in the 
year 1551, to lift up his voice in the full congre- 
gation, after the concluſion of divine worſhip, and 
to declaim, in the moſt indecent manner, againſt 
the doctrine of abſolute Decrees; for which he was 
caſt into priſon, and, ſoon after, ſent into baniſh-| 
ment. He then returned to the place of his nati- 
vity, and to the communion of Rome, and pu ub-| 

| liſhed the moſt bitter and ſlanderous libels, in 
which the reputation, conduct, and morals of 
Carvin and Bzza were cruelly attacked [al. 
From this treatment of BoLstc aroſe the miſun- 
derſtanding between CaLvin and Jaques DEI 
BovRGOGNE, a man illuſtrious by his deſcent from 
the dukes of Burgundy, who was CaLvin's great] 
patron and intimate friend, and who had ſettled 
at Geneva with no other view than to enjoy the 


[z] See UxTExBOGaRrD! s FEcclefraſtical Hiſtory written in 
Dutch, part II. p. 70— 73. where that author endeavours tq 
defend the innocence of CasTaLio. See alſo CoLomEsl 
Italia Orientalis, p. 99. ,—BayLE's Di&. tom. i. p. 792. 

[a] See BaTTLE's Didtiex. at the article Bors Ec. —Srox's 
Hiſt. de Geneve, tom. ii. p. 55. in the Notes, — Biblioth. Rai 
Jonnte, tom. xxxii. p. 446. tom. xxxiv. p. 409. 


pleaſur 


. M rd a Erh 1 


avoid his vengeance, removed from Geneva, and 


i many ſubjects of 1 importance, with a boldneſs and 


Inxiv. p — 
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XVI. 
0URGOGNE had employed Borse as his phyſi- 8, C. In. 


cian, and was fo well fatisfied with his ſervices, Parr II. 
that he endeavoured to ſupport him, and to pre- 
yent his being ruined by the enmity and autho- 

rity of CaLvin. This incenſed the latter to ſuch 

a degree, that he turned the force of his reſent- 

ment againſt this illuſtrious nobleman, who, to 


rags of converſing with him. Jaquss DE CENT. 


paſſed the remainder of his days in a- rural 
retreat [5]. 5 | 
XLII. BERN AR DI Ocuaixus, a native of Sena, ad with | 
and, before his conyerſion, general of the order pc 
of Capuchins, was, in the year 1543, baniſhed 
from Switzerland, in conſequence of a ſentence 
paſſed upon him by the Helvetic church. This 
proſelyte, who was a man of a fertile imagination, 
and a lively and ſubtile turn of mind, had been 
invited to Zurich as paſtor of the Italian church 
eſtabliſhed in that city. But the freedom, or ra- 
ther the licentiouſneſs of his ſentiments, expoſed 
him juſtly to the diſpleaſure of thoſe who had been 
his patrons and protectors. For, among many 
other opinions, very different from thoſe that 
vere commonly received, he maintained that the 
law, which confined a baſband to one wife, was 
ſuſceptible of exceptions in certain caſes. In his 
writings alſo he propagated ſeveral notions, that 
vere repugnant. to the theological ſyſtem of the 
Helvetic doctors, and puſhed his inquiries into 


freedom that were by no means ſuitable to the 
genius and ſpirit of the age in which he lived. 
Eine have, however, undertaken his defence, 
and have alleged in his behalf, that the errors he 

maintained at the time of his baniſhment (when, 


[5] See 1 de Cavin 4 Jaques de Bourgogne, Preface, 
. 8.—La Bibliotbegue Raiſeunte, tom. xxxiv. P. 444+ tom. 
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The con- 


croverſy be- 
tween the 
church of 


BY naland and 


the Purt- _ 


abettors of epiſcopacy in England. For if, on the 


| logy bears date 1554, and is in 8vo. There is a German edi- 


manner, as does him little credit. See his Epift. Theolog 'k 


The FI1STORY of the Reformed Cnvrca., 


worn out with age, and oppreſſed with poverty, 
he was rather an object of compaſſion, than of 
reſentment), were not of ſuch a heinous nature as 
to juſtify ſo ſevere a puniſhment, However that 
may have been, this unfortunate exile retired into | 
Poland, where he embraced the communion of | 
the Anti-trinitarians and Anabaptiſts [cl, and 
ended his days in the year 1564 [4]. 
XLIII. It is remarkable enough that thoſe very 


doctors, who animadverted with ſuch ſeverity | 
upon all thoſe who dared to diſſent from any part WI . 


of their theological ſyſtem, thought proper, never- | 
theleſs, to behave with the greateſt circum- Fi 
ſpection, and the moſt pacific ſpirit of mildneſs, WI ;, 
in the long controverſy that was carried on with | 
ſuch animoſity between the Paritans, and the WF j; 


[c] Bovern Annales Capri: — Together with. a book, | b 
2 La guerre Seraphique, ou Hiftoire des perils gu'a coury | t 


la barbe des Capuchins, livr, ii. p- 147. livr. iii. p. 190. 230. U. 


— Obſervationes * Latinæ, tom. iv. Ob/erv. xx. p. 406. de 
tom. v. ObjJerv. i. p. 3.—BAvTE'Ss Diction. at the article WI |, 
Ocaln.— CURIST. SAN DI Biblioth. Anti-Trinitar. p. 4. 
Nickxox, Memoires pour ſervir a P Hiſtuire des bemmes illuſtret, 
tom. xix. p. 166. | 

5 [4] Ocninus did not leave the accuſations of his adver-| 
ſaries without a reply; he publiſhed, in Italian, Five Books ef 
Apolegy for his character and conduct, which were printed, 
together with a Latin tranſlation of them by Se B. Cas TAL Io, 
without the date of the year. The Geneva edition of this apo - 


tion iu 4to, publiſhed (according to Voor ius, Catal. Lib. rar. 
p 4300 1 in the year 1556. That copy in the Jena library 
bears date 1559. See MryLivus's emer, Acad. Fenenſ. C. b. 
p. 432. BEza, in his letter to DuviTH1vs, inſults the me- 
mory of OcniNus, and pretends to joſtify the ſeverity with 
which he was treated, in ſuch a taunting and uncharitable 


Geneve, 1575, in 12mo. Epiſt. 1. p. 10. & Ep. 81. What 
the writers of the Romiſh church have laid to * charge of 
Ochlixus, may be ſeen in the life of Cardinal Commenoonig 
written by GRAaT1ant biſhop of Amelia (and publiſhed in 3 
French tranſlation by the eloquent FLECHieR biſhop of Nijmes/$ 
B. 2. C. 9. P. 138149, N. 
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one hand, they could not but ſtand well affected o E N r. 


to the Puritans, who were ſtedfaſt defenders of 


XVI. 
SECT. III. 


the diſcipline and ſentiments of the Helvetic Pas II. 


church; ſo, on the other, they were connected 
vith the epiſcopal doctors by the bonds of Chriſ- 
tian communion and fraternal love. In this cri- 
tical ſituation, their whole thoughts were turned. 
towards reconciliation and peace; and they ex- 
horted their brethren, the Puritans, to put on a 
ſpirit of meekneſs and forbearance towards the 
eiſcopal church, and not to break the bonds of 
charity and communion with its rulers or its 
members. Such was the gentle ſpirit of the 
doctors in Switzerland towards the church of Eng- 
land, notwithſtanding the ſevere treatment the 
greateſt part of the Reformed had received from 
that church, which conſtantly inſiſted on the di- 
vine origin of its government and diſcipline, and 
ſcarcely allowed the other reformed communities 
the privileges, or even the denomination, of a 
true church. This moderation of the Helvetic 
doctors was the dictate of prudence. They did 
not think it.expedient to contend wich a generous 
and flouriſhing people, nor to incur the diſplea- 
ſure of a mighty queen, whoſe authority ſeemed 
to extend not only to her own dominions, but even 
to the United Provinces, which were placed in 
her neighbourhood, and, in ſome meaſure, under 
ker protection. Nor did the apprehenſions of a 
general ſchiſm in the Reformed church contri- 
bute a little to render them meek, moderate, and 
pacific, It is one thing to puniſh and excommu— 
nicate a handful of weak and unſupported indi- 
viduals, who attempt to diſturb the tranquillity of 


though neither highly abſurd, nor of dangerous 
and another to irritate, or promote diviſions in a 


wwurimigg church, which, though weakened 
3 3 more 


the ſtate by the introduction of opinions, which, 


confequence, have yet the demerit of novelty . 


433 The HrsTory of the Reformed Cnug ch. 
4 CEN r. more or leſs by inteſtine feuds, is yet both power. | 
_ : -: . 25 n ful and reſpectable in a high degree. Beſides, the 
Pazr l. diſpute between the church of England and the 


( 
[ 
[ 
? 
[ 


other Reformed churches did not, as yet, turn | 
upon points of doctrine, but only on the rites of | 
- external worſhip and the form of eccleſiaſtical go- | 
\ vernment. It is, however, to be obſerved, that 
= in proceſs of time, nay ſoon after the period now 
'F under conſideration, certain religious doctrines 
4 © were introduced into the debate between the two 
N churches, that contributed much to widen the 


breach, and to caſt the proſpect of reconciliation | 
eee 5 1 
nF, XLIV. That the Reformed church abounded, | 
nent genius during this century, with great and eminent men, ; 
. celebrated for their illuſtrious talents and 
the Re- univerſal learning, is too well known to ſtand in 8 
formed. need of any proof. Beſides CaLviv, Zuincts, | 
and Brza, who exhibited to the Republic of 

Letters very ſtriking inſtances of genius and eru- | 

dition, we may place in the liſt of thoſe who 

have gained an immortal name by their writings, | 
OtcoLamyaDius, BuLLIN ER, FAREL, VIRET, 
MARTYR, BiBLIANDER, MusGuLus, PELLICAN, *% 


LavarTER,  Hospinian, URsinus, CRANMER 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, Sz DIN Us, and many 


FF [a] All the proteſtant divines of the Reformed church, 
wheiher Puriians or others, ſeemed indeed, hitherto, of one 
mind about the Doctrines of Faith. But, towards the latter 
end of Queen FEL1zaBETH's reign, there aroſe a party, which 
were fir! for ſoftening, and then for overthrowing, the received 
opinions concerning. Predeſtination, Perſeverance, Free-will, 
Effetual Grace, and the Extent of Chriſt's Redemption, Thele | 
are the doctrines. to which, Dr. MosnEIM alludes in this paſ- 
ſage. The clergy of the epiſcopal church began to lean to- 
wards the notions concerning theſe intricate points, which 
 ARwminivs propagated ſome time after this; while, on the 
other hand, the Puritans adhered rigorouſly to the ſyſtem of 
y CALVvix. Several epiſcopal doctors remained attached to the 
= ſame ſyſtem, and all theſe abettors of Calviniſm, whether epiſ- 
_ | copal or preſbyterian, were called Doctrinal Puritans.  * ; 


others, 
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others, whoſe names and merits are recorded by C E N r. 
the writers of philological hiſtory, and particularly 3, . 
by MELcriorR ADam, Ax TONY Woop, and Da- PA II. 
NIEL Near, the learned and induſtrious author of — 
the Hiftory of the Puritans. BE TIN 


CHAP. III. 
The Hiſtory of the ANABAPTISTS or MENNONITES. 


I, HE true origin of that ſect which ac- The origin 
| mired - | EPR PP RS © ee of the Ana- 
I quired the denomination of Anabap- \.,.;a. ve 
tiſts [e], by their adminiſtering anew the rite of ſure, 

. baptiſm 


ſe] The modern Mennonites rejeft the denomination of Ana- 
baptiſts, and alſo diſavow the cuſtom of repeating the cere- 
mony of baptiſm, from whence this denomination 1s derived, 
They acknowledge that the ancient Anabaptiſis prattiſed the 
.repetition of baptiſm to thoſe who joined them from other 
Chriſtian churches; but they maintain, at the ſame time, that 
this cuſtom is at preſent aboliſhed by far the greateſt part of 
their community. (See HERMu. SCHYN, Hiflorie Mennonita- 
rum plenior Deductio, cap. ii. p. 32.) But here, if 1 am not 
much miſtaken, theſe good men forget that ingenuous candour 
and ſimplicity, of which, on other occaſions, they make ſuch 
oſtentation, and have recourſe to artifice 1h order to diſguiſe 
the true cauſe and origin of the denomination in queſtion, 
They pretend, for inſtance, that the Anabaptiſts, their an- 
ceſtors, were ſo called from their baptifing à ſecond time all 
adult perſons, who left other churches to enter into their com- 
munion. But it is certain, that the denomination in queſtion 
was given them not only on this account, but alſo, and indeed 
principally, from the following confideration, that they did 
not look upon thoſe who had been baptifed in a ſtate of in- 
fancy, or at a tender age, as rendered, by the adminiſtration 
of this ſacrament, true members of the Chriſtian church ; and 
therefore inſiſted upon their being re-baptiſed in order to their 
being received into the communion of the Anabapliſis. It is 
likewiſe certain, that all the churches of that communion, 
however they may vary in other reſpects, and differ from each 
other in their tenets and practices, agree nevertheleſs in this 
opinion, and, as yet, perſevere obſtinately in it In a more 
eſpecial manner are the ancient Flemiſh Anabaptiſts entitled ”» 

| 4 this 


\ 
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in all reſpects than thoſe now mentioned, and who do not pre- 
tend to re-baptiſe adult perſons, who have already been bap- 
tiſed in other Chriſtian churches, or in other ſects of their own 


 Hiftory of the Anabaptiſts or Mennonites: - 


baptim to thoſe who came over to their commu- 
nion, and derived that of Mennonites, from the 
famous 


this denomination. For they not only re- baptiſe the children 
that have been already baptiſed in other churches, but even 


obſerve the ſame method with reſpect to perſons that ate come 
to the years of reaſon and diſcretion. Nay, what is ſtill more 


remarkable, the different ſects of Anabapri/ts deal in the ſame 
manner one with another; each ſe& re- baptiſes the perſons 
that enter into its communion, although they have already 


received that ſacrament in another ſe& of the ſame denomina- 
tion; and the reaſon of this conduct is, that each ſect conſi- 
ders its bapti/m alone as pure and valid. It is indeed to be ob- 
| ſerved, that there is another claſs of Auabaptiſts, called Water 


landians, who arg more moderate in their principles, and wiſer 


denomination. This moderate claſs are, however, with pro- 


priety, termed Anabaptiſts, on account of their re-baptiſing 
ſuch as had received the Baptiſmal Rite in a ſtate of infancy or 
childhood. The patrons of this ſect ſeem, indeed, very ſtudious 


to conceal a practice, which they cannot deny to take place 


among them; and their eagerneſs to conceal it, ariſes from an 


apprehenſion of reviving the hatred and ſeverities which for- 
merly purſued them. They are afraid, leſt, by acknowledging 
the truth, the modern Mennonites ſhould be confidered as the 


_ deſcendants of thoſe flagitious and fanatical Anabaptiſis of | 
Munſter, whoſe enormities rendered their very name odious to 
all true Chriſtians. All this appears evident from the follow- 


ing pafſage in Schyx's Hifforiz Mennonitarum plenior Deducbio, 
tom. ii. p. 32. where that author pretends to prove, that his 
brethren are unjuſtly Higmatixed with the odious denomination 


of Anabaptifts, Bis words are: Anabapti/mus ille plane obſolevit 


et a-multis retro annis neminem cujuſcungue ſectæ Chriſtiane fidei, 
JUX! A MANDATUM CHRISTI baptizzatum, dum ad noftras 


Eccleſias tranſire cupit, re-baptizaverunty i. e. That ſpecies of 
 Arabaptiſm, with which aue are charged, exiſts no longer, nor 


has it happened, during the ſpace of many years paſt, that any 


perſon profeſſing Chriſtianity, of whatever church or ſedt he may 
have been, and who had been previouſly baptiſed accorvinG TO 


THE COMMANDMENT OP CHAIST, has been re- baptiſed upon his 


entering into our communion. This paſſage would, at firſt fight, 


induce an inattentive reader to 1magine, that there i 1s no ſuch 


thing among the modern Mennonites, as the cuſtom of re- bap- 


tiſing thoſe who enter into their community. But the words 


which we have marked in capitals (1uxTA MANDATUM 


_ CnRIsT1, 
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famous man, to whom they owe the greateſt part 
of their preſent felicity, is hid in the remote 


depths of antiquity, and is, of conſequence, ex- 


tremely DER to be Sov ierInNa [f]. This un- 


certainty 


CurIsT1, i. e. ACCORDING TO THE CoMMANDMENT OP 


CHRIST) diſcover ſufficiently the artifice and fraud that lie hid 
in this apology ; for the Anabaptiſts maintain, that there is 20 


commandment of Chriſt in favour of infant baptiſm. Moreover, 
we ſee the whole fallacy expoſed by what the author adds to 
the ſentence already quoted: Sed illum etiam ADULTORUM 
baptiſmum ut ſufficientem agneſcunt. Nevertheleſs, this author, 


as if he had perfectly proved his point, concludes, with an air 


of triumph, that the odicus name of Anabaptifts cannot be 


given, with any propriety, to the Mennonites at this day; 


Quare, ſays he, verif/amum et, illud odioſum nomen Anabaptifta- 
rum iilis non convenire. In this, however, he is certainly 
miſtaken; and the name in queſtion is juſt as applicable to the 
modern Mennonites. as it was to the ſect from which they 
deſcend, ſince the beft and wiſeſt of the Mennonites maintain, 
in conformity with the principles of the ancient Anabaptiſts, 
that the baptiſm of infants is deſtitute of validity, and conſe- 


quently are very careful in re-baptizing their proſelytes, not- 


withſtanding their having been baptized, in their tender years, 
in other Chriftian churches, Many circumſtances perſuade me, 
that the aeclarations and repreſentations of things given by the 
modern Mennonites, are not always worthy of credit. Unhap- 
pily inſtructed by the miſeries and calamities in which their 


anceſtors were involved, they are anxiouſly careful to conceal 
entirely thoſe tenets and laws that are the diſtinguiſhing cha- 


racteriſtics of their ſet ; while they embelliſh what they cannot 
totally conceal, and diſguiſe with the greateſt art ſuch of their 
inſtitutions, as otherwiſe might appear of a pernicious eee 
and might expoſe them to cenſure. 

[J The writers for and againſt the Anabaptifts are amply 
enumerated by CAS PER SAGITTARIUS, in his Iutroductio ad 
Hiſior. Eccleſ. tom. i. p. 826. & CnRIST. M. Praprius, in his 


Introduct in Hiſtor. Literar. Theologie, part II. p. 349. Add 


to theſe a modern writer, and a Mennonite preacher, HERMAan 
SCHYN, who publiſhed at Amfferdam in 8vo, in the year 1729, 
his Hiforia Mennonitar. and, in 1729, his Plenzor Deductio 
Hifter, Mennonit. "Theſe two books, though they do not de- 
ſerve the title of a Hiſtory of the Mennonites, are nevertheleſs 


uſeful, in order to come at a thorough knowledge of the 
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affairs of this ſect; for this author is much more intent upon 


defending his brethren againſt the accuſations and reproaches 
with which they have been loaded, than careful in tracing out 


the | 


CENT, certainty will not appear fopriveie when it is 
+, CO conſidered, that this ſect ſtarted up, all of a 
PAxT II. ſudden, in ſeveral countries, at the ſame point of 
0s,» een under leaders of different talents and diffe- 
rent intentions, and at the very period when the 

firſt conteſts of the Reformers with the Roman 

pontifs drew the attention of the world, and em- 

ployed the pens of the learned, in ſuch a manner, 

as to render all other objects and incidents almoſt 
matters of indifference. The modern Mennonites 

not only conſider themſelves as the deſcendants of 

the Waldenſes, who were ſo grievouſly oppreſſed 
and perſecuted by the deſpotic heads of the Roman 
church, but-pretend, moreover, to be the pureſt 
offspring of theſe reſpectable ſufferers, being 

_ Equally averſe to all principles of rebellion, on 
the one hand, and all on of fanaticiſm on 
the other le]. Their adverſaries, on the con- 
trary, repreſent them as the deſcendants of thoſe 
turbulent and furious Anabaptiſts, who, in the 
ſixteenth century, involved Germany, Holland, 
Switzerland, and more eſpecially the province of 
Weſtphalia, in ſuch ſcenes of blood, perplexity, and 
diſtreſs ; and allege, that, terrified by the dread- 


ful fate of their aſſociates, and alſo influenced by : er 
the moderate counſels and wiſe injunctions of pe 
Mxx Nox, they abandoned the ferocity of their do 
primitive enthuſiaſm, and were gradually brought me 
to a better mind. After having examined rheſe lia 
A be 

the origin, progreſs, Ry revolutions of RE ſect. And, the 
indeed, after all, the Mennonites have not much reaſon to ble 


boaſt either of the extraordinary learning or dexterity of this 
their patron ; nay it is even to be 1magined, that they may 
eaſily find a more able defender. For an accurate account of : [4 


the Mennonite hiſtorians, and their confeſſions of faith, ſee 

Jo. CHRIST. Kotcneri Bibliotheca Theol. Symbolicæ, p. 46 15 ky an 
[e. See Herm, Schr, Plenior Deductio Hiftor. Mennon. Wa 

cap. i. p. 2. as alſo a Dutch work, intitled. Gal ENS ABRA- ÞB Rog 

HAMZON, V. erdediging der C 3 die  Doopſgezinae genama | k x 

Worden, p. 29. | 5 PA 


two 
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two different accounts of the origin of the Ana- 


baptiſts with the utmoſt attention and impartiality, 
I have found that neither of Re are exactly con- 


formable to truth, 


II. It may be obſerved, in the firſt place, that 
the Mennonites are not entirely miſtaken when 
they boaſt of their deſcent from the Waldenſes, 
Petrobruſſians, and other ancient ſects, who are 
uſually conſidered as witneſſes of the truth, in the 
times of univerſal darkneſs and ſuperſtition. Be- 


fore the riſe of LurhERN and CALVIN, thete lay 
concealed, in almoſt all the countries of Europe, 
particularly in Bohemia, Moravia, Switzerland, and 


Germany, many perſons, who adhered tenaciou 


Wickliffites, and Huſſites had maintained, fone 


in a more diſguiſed, and others in a more open 
and public manner, viz. That the kingdom of 
Cusisr, or the viſible church he had eſtabliſhed upon 
earth, was an aſſembly of true end real ſaints, and 
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The moſt 
probable 
account of 
the origin 
of the Ana- 
boptiſts. 


to the following doctrine, which the Waldenſes, 


ought therefore to be inacceſſible to the wicked and 


anrighteons, and alſo exempt from all thoſe inſtitu- 
tions, which human prudence ſuggeſts, to oppoſe the 


progreſs of iniquity, or to correct and reform tranſ- 
greſſors. This maxim is the true ſource of all the 
peculiarities that are to be found in the religious 


doctrine and diſcipline of the Mennorites ; and it is 
molt certain, that the greateſt part of theſe pecu- 


liarities were approved of by many of thoſe, who, 


before the dawn of the Reformation, entertained 


the notion already mentioned, relating to the viſi- 


ble church of CHRIST [?]. There were, however, 


"7 See, for an iecowbt of the POE TY ſ-ntiments of the 


Waldenſes, LivBorcn's excellent Hiftory of 7he Inquiſition, 5 


tranſlated into Engliſh by the learned Dr. Sa uur CHAN DIE R, 


that the Vichli ſites and Hulſites did not differ extremely from 


the Waldenſes, concerning the point under conſideration. 


dee alſo LyYDi:t Valdenſia, and ALLix's Hucices churches of 
Picdmnt, cb. 22 —26. P. 21 1—280, N, 


book I. chap. viti.—It appears from undoubted teſtimonies, 


different 
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Cc E N T. different ways of thinking among the different 


er. It. 


members of this ſect, with reſpect to the methods 


Parr Il of attaining to ſuch a perfect church- eſtabliſnment 


as they had in view. Some, who were of a fana- 
tical complexion on the one hand, and were per- 
ſuaded, on the other, that ſuch a viſible church, 


as they had modelled out in fancy, could not be 


realiſed by the power of man, entertained the 


pleaſing hope, that God, in his own good time, 
would erect to himſelf an holy church, exempt 


from every degree of blemiſh and impurity, and 
would ſet apart, for the execution of this grand 
deſign, a certain number of choſen inſtruments, 


divinely aſſiſted and prepared for this work by the 


extraordinary ſuccours of his Holy Spirit. Others, 
of a more prudent and rational turn of mind, en- 
tertained different views of this matter. They 
neither expected ſtupendous miracles nor extraor- 
dinary revelations; ſince they were perſuaded, 
that it was poſſible, by human wiſdom, induſtry, 
and vigilance, to purify the church from the con- 


tagion of the wicked, and to reſtore it to the ſim- 


plicity of its original conſtitution, provided that 


the manners and ſpirit of the primitive Chriſtians 


could but recover their loſt dignity and luſtre. 
III. The drooping ſpirits of theſe people, who 
had been diſperſed through many countries, and 
perſecuted every where with the greatelt ſeverity, 
were revived when they were informed that Lu- 


THER, ſeconded by ſeveral perſons of eminent 


piety, had ſucceſsfully attempred rhe reformation 
of the church. Then they ſpoke with openneſs 


and freedom, and the enthuſiaſm of the fanatical, 


as well as the prudence of the wiſe, diſcovered 
themſelves in their natural colours. Some of 
them imagined, that the time was now come in 
which God himſelf was to dwell with his ſervants 


In an extraordinary manner, by celeſtial ſuccours, 
and to eſtabliſh bas no earth a kate truly ſpiri- 
tual 
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tual and divine. Others, leſs ſanguine and chi- 
merical in their expectations, flattered themſelves, 
| nevertheleſs, with the fond hopes of the approach 
of that happy period, in which the reſtoration of 
the church, which had been ſo long expected in 
vain, was to be accompliſhed, under the divine 
protection, by the labours and counſels of pious 
and eminent men. This ſect was ſoon Joined by 
oreat numbers, and (as uſually happens in ſudden 


Sxer. If, 
PAR T II. 


revolutions of this nature) by many perſons, whoſe 
characters and capacities were very different, 


though their views ſeemed to turn upon the ſame 
object. Their progreſs was rapid; for, in a very 
ſhort ſpace of time, their diſcourſes, viſions, and 
predictions excited commotions in a great part of 
Europe, and drew into their communion a prodi- 
gious multitude, whoſe 1gnorance rendered them 
ealy victims to the illuſions of enthuſiaſm. It is, 
however, to be obſerved, that as the leaders of 
this ſect had fallen into chat erroneous and chi- 


merical notion, that the new kingdom of CHRIST T. 


which they expected, was to be exempt from 


every kind of vice, and from the ſmalleſt degree 


of imperfection and corruption, they were not 
ſatisfied with the plan of reformation propoſed by 


LornER. They looked upon it as much beneath 


the ſublimity of their views, and, conſequently, 


undertook a more perfect rorination; or, to ex- 
preſs more properly their viſionary enterpriſe, they 
propoſed to found a new church, entirely ſpiritual, 

and truly divine. 

IV. It is difficult to determine, with certainty, 
the particular ſpot that gave birth to that ſeditious 
and peſtilential ſect of Anabaptiſts, whoſe tumul- 
tuous and deſperate attempts were equally perni- 


The firſt 
motions of 
the Ana- 
baptiſts. 


cious to the cauſe of religion, and the civil intereſts 


of mankind, Whether they firſt aroſe in Switzer- 
land, Germany, or the Netherlands, 1s, as yet, a 
matter of debate, whoſe deciſion is of no great 

importance. 
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importance J. It is moſt probable, that ſeveral 
perſons of this odious claſs made their appearance, 
at the ſame time, in different countries; and we 
may fix this period ſoon after the dawn of the Re- 
formation in Germany, when LurnER aroſe to ſet 
bounds to the ambition of Rome. This appears 
from a variety of circumſtances, and eſpecially 
from this ſtriking one, that the firſt Auabaptiſt 
doctors of any eminence, were, almoſt all, 5 


and leaders of particular and ſeparate ſes. For 


it muſt be carefully obſerved, that though all 
theſe projectors of a new, unſpotted, and perfect 


church, were comprehended under the general 


denomination of Auabapliſts, on account of their 
oppoling the baptiſm of infants, and their rebap- 
tiſing ſuch as had received that ſacrament in a 
ſtate of. childhood in other churches, yet they 


were, from their very origin, ſubdivided into va- 
rious ſects, which differed from each other in 


points of no ſmall moment. The moſt pernicious 
faction, of all thoſe that compoſed this motley 
multitude, was that which pretended that = 
founders of the new and perfect church, already 


mentioned, were under the direction of a divine 
impulſe, and were armed againſt all oppoſition | 


by the power of working miracles. It was this 
deteſtable faction that, in the year 1521, began 


their fanatical work, under the guidance of Mux- 


ZER, STUBNER, STORCK, and other leaders of the 
ſame furious complexion, and excited the moſt 
unhappy tumults and commotions in Saxony and 
the adjacent countries. They employed at firſt 
the various arts of perſuaſion, in order to propa- 
gate their doctrine. They preached, exhorted, 


[i] 3 has attempted to examine, whether the Ana- 
baptiſte firſt aroſe in Germany or Sqwitzerland, in a German 
work, entitled, Beytrage zur Sc habeixeriſch Reformat. Geſchiebie, 

tom. i. p. 190. tom. ii. p. 64, 65. 265. 327, 328. tom. ili. 
p- 383: but without ſucceſs. 


admoniſhed, 
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admoniſhed, and. realoned in a manner that C Dy "A 
ſeemed proper to gain the multitude, and related 1 2 1 
a great number of viſions and revelations with Par 1 


- which they pretended to have been favoured from 
above. But when they ſaw that theſe methods of 
making proſelytes were not attended with ſuch a 
rapid ſucceſs as they fondly expected, and that 
the miniſtry of LurhkR, and other eminent re- 
formers, was detrimental to their cauſe, they then 
had recourſe to more expeditious en and 


madly attempted to propagate their fanatical 


doctrine by force of arms. Muxzzx and his 
aſſociates aſſembled, in the year 1525, a nume- 


rous army, compoſed, far the molt part, of the 


Peaſants of Suabia, Thuringia, Franconia, and 
Saxony, and, at the head o this .credulous and 
deluded rabble, declared war againſt all laws, 


3 government, and magiſtrates of every kind, under 


the chimerical pretext, that CHRIS was now to 
take the reins of civil and eccleſiaſtical govern- 


ment into his own hands, and to rule alone over 
But this ſeditious crowd was routed 


the nations. 
and diſperſed, without much difficulty, by the 
elector of Saxony and other princes; Muxzer, 


their ringleader, ignominiouſly put to death, and 


his factious counſellors ſcattered abroad in diffe- 
rent. places [A. 

V. This bloody defeat of one part of theſe ſe- 
ditious and turbulent fanatics, did not produce 
that effect upon the reſt that might naturally have 
been expected; it rendered them, indeed, more 
timorous, but it did not open their eyes upon this 
deluſion. 
riod, numbers of them, who were infected with 
the ſame odious principles that occaſioned the de- 


It is certain, that, even after this pe- 


The pro- 
greſs of this 


ſe, 


— — 


[4] See Seckevboar, Hiſtor. Lutheranifmi, lib. i. p. 192. 


304. lib. ii. p. 134.—SLEIDAN, Commentar. lib. v. p. 47.— 
Joach. C, Vila a MelenAberir, Pode: 


| 
| 
| 
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Tg. Switzerland, and Holland, and excited the 


Paz I. people to rebellion by their ſeditious diſcourſes, 


They gathered together congregations in ſeveral 
places, foretold, in conſequence of a divine com- 
miſſion, the approaching abolition of magiſtracy, 


and the downfal of civil rulers and governors ; 


and, while they pretended to be ambaſſadors of 
the Moſt High, inſulted, on many occaſions, the 
Majeſty of Heaven by the moſt flagitious crimes. 
Thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the enor- 


mity of their conduct in this infamous ſect, were 
LEWIS HETZzER, BALTHAZZAR HUuBMEYER, FELIX 
Mrz, Cox RAD GREBEI, MELCRHIOR Horr- 
Max, and Georce Jacos, who, if their power 


had ſeconded their deſigns, would have involved 
all Switzerland, Holland, and Germany, in tumult | 
and bloodſhed [/], A great part of this rabble 
ſeemed really delirious; and nothing more ex- 


travagant or more incredible can be imagined | 


than the dreams and viſions that were conſtantly 
ariſing in their diſordered brains. Such of them 

as had ſome ſparks of reaſon left, and had reflec- 
tion enough to reduce their notions into a cer- 
tain form, maintained, among others, the fol- 


lowing points of doctrine: That he church of 


CHRIST ought to be exempt from all ſin that all 
things ought to be in common among the faithful— 
that all uſury, tythes, and tribute ought to be entirely 
aboliſhed—that the baptiſmof infants was an invention 


7 of the devil that every Chriſtian was inveſted with a 


lu] See Jo. Bayr. OTTi Annales Anabaptift. p. 21.—Jo. 


HoRNBECK11 Summa controver/. lib, v. p. 332-— ANTON» | 
MaTTH#&1 Analect. weteris evi, tom. iv. p. 629. 677. 679. 


BERNARD. RAauPacHii Auſtriæ Ewangel, tom. 11. p. 41.— 
Jo. Geox. SCHELHORN, zu Adis ad Hiſlor. Eccleſ pertinenti- 
bus, tom. 1. p. 1c0.— GoporRx. AR NOTDI Hiftoria Hæretica, 


lib. xvi. cap. xxi. p. 727. — As alſo the German work of 


Fukskix, entitled, Beträgen xu der Schæuieixer Reform. 
power 
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power to preach the Goſpel—and conſequently, that CEN T. 
the church ſtood in no need of miniſters or paſtors — 8 3 
that in the kingdom of CHxISH civil magiſtrates were PAN x li. 
abſolutely uſeleſs and that God frill continued to re 
veal his will to choſen 0 5 dreams and vi- 

frons Lm]. 

It would betray, however, a ſtrange 1 ignorance, 

or an unjuſtifiable partiality, to maintain, that 

even all thoſe that profeſſed, in general, this ab- 

ſurd doctrine, were chargeable with that furious 

and brutal extravagance which has been men- 

tioned as the character of too great a part of their 

ſect. This was by no means the caſe; ſeveral of 
theſe enthuſiaſts diſcovered a milder and more 

pacific ſpirit, and were free from any other re- 
proach, than that which reſulted from the errors 
they maintained, and their too ardent deſire of 
ſpreading them among the multitude. It may 
{till further be affirmed with truth, that many of 
thoſe who followed the wiſer claſs of Anabaptiſts, 
nay, ſome who adhered to the moſt extravagant 
factions of that ſect, were men of upright inten- 
tions and ſincere piety, who were {ſeduced into 
this myſtery of fanaticiſm and iniquity, by their 
ignorance and ſimplicity on the one hand, and by 
a laudable deſire of reforming the corrupt ſtate of 
religion on the other. 

VI. The progreſs of this turbulent ſect in al- Severe pu- 
moſt all the countries of Europe, alarmed all that * 
had any concern for the public good. Kings, bu "og 
princes, and ſovereign ſtates, exerted themſelves 
to check theſe rebellious enthuſiaſts in their ca- 
reer, by iſſuing out, firſt, ſevere edicts to reſtrain 
their violence, and employing, at length, capital 
| punuſhments to conquer their obſtinacy [u]. But 


here 


[1] This account of _ dofrine of the Anabaptiſts i is prin- 

Jl (pally taken from the learned FyEsLIx already quoted, _ 
[„] It was in Saxony, if I am not ;miſtaken, and alſo in the 

ar 1525, that penal laws were firſt enacled againſt this fana- 


You, IV. "We ä | 
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CEN T. here a maxim, already verified by repeated experi- 


XVI, 
sier. ' 32 


ence, received a new degree of confirmation; for the 


Pa» Tt 1. condutt of the Anabapiiſts, under the preffures of 


|. 


perſecution, plainly ſhewed the extreme difficulty 
of correcting or influencing, by the proſpect of 


| ſuffering, or even by the terrors of death, minds 

that are either deeply tainted with the poiſon of 
fanaticiſm, or firmly bound by the ties of reli- 
| gion 


In almoſt all the countries of Europe, an 
unipeakable number of theſe unhappy wretches 
preferred dearh, in its worſt forms, to a retrac- 
tation of their errors. Neither the view of the 
flames that were kindled to conſume them, nor 
the ignominy of the gibbet, nor the terrors of the 
ſword, could ſhake their invincible, but ill-placed 


conſtancy, or make them abandon tenets, that 
| appeared - dearer t to them than life and all its en- 
- joyments. 


The Mennonites have preſerved volu- 
minous records of the lives, actions, and unhap- 


py fate of thoſe of their ſect, who ſuffered death 


for the crimes of rebellion or hereſy, which were 


imputed to them [o]. Certain it is, that they 


were treated with ſeverity; but it is much to 9e 


lamented that ſo little diſtinction was made be- 


tween the members of this ſect, when the ſword of | 


Juſtice was unſhearhed againſt them. Wy. were 


tical tribe. Theſe laws were a Frequently | in the years 


15 27, 1828, 1524. (See a German work of the learned Kar- | 


.us, entitled, Nachleſſe won Refermations Urkunden, part I. 


p. 170. )=Cua; . Es V., inceni:d at the increaſing impudence | 


and iniquity of theſe Enth ſiaſts, iſſved out againſt them ſe» 
vere edicts, in the years 1527 and 129. (See OrT1r Annales 
Anabapt. p. 45 )—The magiſtrates of Switzerland treated, at 
firſt, with remarkable lenity and indulgence, the Anabaptift 
that lived under their government ; but when it was, tound 


that this lenity rendered them ſtill more enterpriling and in- | 


ſolent, it was judged. propet to have recourſe to a different 


manner of proceeding. Accordingly the magiſtrates of Zu- 


rich denounced capital: puniſhment againſt this riotous ſect 1 in 
the year: I 

Te] See Joacn, Cart, Jeanine, Prafat. ad uhu 
erer Þ* 3. 8 „ 10 | 
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the innocent and the guilty involved in the ſame 
fate? why were doctrines purely theological, or, 
at worſt, fanatical, puniſhed with the ſame rigour * 
that was ſhewn to crimes inconſiſtent with the 
peace and welfare of civil ſociety? Thoſe who 
had no other marks of peculiarity than their ad- 
miniſtering baptiſm to adult perſons only, and 
their excluding the unrighteous from the external 
communion of the church, ought undoubtedly to 
have met with milder treatment than what was 
given to thoſe ſeditious incendiaries, who were 
tor unhinging all government and deſtroying all 
civil authority. Many ſuffered for errors they 
had embraced with the. moſt upright intentions, 
ſeduced by the eloquence and fervour of their 
doctors, and perſuading themſelves that they were 
contributing to the advancement of true religion. 
But, as the greateſt part of theſe enthuſiaſts had 
communicated to the multitude their viſionary 
notions Concerning the new ſpiritual kingdom that 
was ſoon to be erected, and the abolition of ma- 
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giſtracy and civil government that was to be the 


immediate effect of this great revolution, this 


rendered the very name of Anabaptiſts unſpeak - 
ably odious, and made it always excite the idea of 


a ſeditious incendiary, a peſt to human ſociety. 


It is true, indeed, that many anabaptiſts ſuffered 
death, not on account of their being conſidered 
as rebellious ſubjects, but merely becauſe they 
were judged to be incurable Heretics; for in this 
century the error of limiting the adminiſtration of 
baptiſm to adult perſons only, and the practice of 
rebaptiſing ſuch as had received that ſacrament 
in a ſtate of infancy, were looked upon as moſt 
flagitious and intolerable hereſies. It is, never- 
J theleſs, certain, that the greateſt part of theſe 
J wretched ſufferers. owed their unhappy fate to their 
rebellious principles and tumultuous proceedings, 
and that many alſo were puniſhed for their te- 

Gg2 merity 
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n merity and imprudence, which led them to the 
Srer. 111, commiſſion of various crimes. 


PART II. 


— 


The Ana- 
baptiſts of 
Munſter. 


VII. There ſtands upon record a moſt ſhocking 
inſtance of this, in the dreadful commotions that 
were excited at Munſter, in the year 1533, by 


certain Dutch Anabaptiſts, that choſe that city as | 


the ſcene of their horrid operations, and com- 


mitted in it ſuch deeds, as would ſurpaſs all cre- 


dibility, were they not atteſted in a manner that 
excludes every degree of doubt and uncertainty. 
A handful of madmen, who had got into their 


heads the viſionary notion of a new and ſpiritual | 


kingdom, ſoon to be eſtabliſhed in an extraordi- 


nary manner, formed themſelves into a ſociety, 


under the guidance of a few illiterate leaders 


choſen out of the populace. And they perſuaded, 
not only the ignorant multitude, but even ſeveral 
among the learned, that Munſter was to be the ſeat 
of this new and heavenly Jeruſalem, whoſe ghoſtly 
dominion was to be propagated from thence to 


all the ends of the earth. The ringleaders of this 
furious tribe were 


Joun Marrffsox, Johr 
BockHnoLD, a taylor of Leyden, one GERHaARD, 
with ſome others, whom the blind rage of enthu- 
ſiaſm, or the ſtill more culpable principles of ſedi- 
tion, had embarked in this extravagant and de- 
ſperate cauſe. They made themſelves maſters of 


the city of Munſter, depoſed the magiſtrates, and | 


committed all the enormous crimes, and ridicu- 


lous follies, which the moſt perverſe and infernal 
imagination could ſuggeſt [p]. JohN BocknoLd | 


was proclaimed king and legiſlator of this new 


_ Hierarchy ; but his reign was tranſitory, and his 


: [] Bocknorpr, or BockgLsoN, alias Joux of Leyden, 


who headed them at Munſter, ran ſtark naked in the ſtreets, 
married eleven wives, at the ſame time, to ſhew his approba- 


tion of polygamy, and entitled himſelf king of Sion ; all which 
was but a very {mall part of the Peraicious follies of this 
mock monarch, 

end 
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end deplorable. For the city of Munſter was, in 
the year 15 
biſhop and ſovereign, Count WaLpeck, the New 


Jeruſalem of the Anabaptiſts deſtroyed, and its 


mock monarch puniſhed with a moſt painful and 
ignominious death [q]. The diſorders occaſioned 
by the Anabaptiſts at this period, not only in 
Meſiphalia, but alſo in other places [7], ſhewed 

| | 1 roo 


[4] See Auron. Corvini Narratio de miſerabili Monaſter. 
Anabapt. excidio, publiſhed firſt at Wittemberg in the year 


| 1536, —CasP. SAGITTAR. {ntrodud. in Hiſtor. Eccleraft. tom. 
i. p. 537 & 835.—HerRm, HAuETMANN. Hiſtoria Renati 


_ Ewangelii in Urbe Monaſter. in Operib. Genealogico Hiftoricis, p. 


1203.— The elegant Latin Poem of BoLanpus in Elegiac 
verſe, entitled, Jo. FaBRICII BoLAN DI Motus Monaſterienſ. 


Libri Decem. Colon. 1546, in 8v0, —HerM. KERSSENBROCk, 


Hiftor, Belli Monaſter.— DAN. Gerves, Miſcellan. Groningen, 


Now. tom. 11. p. 377. This latter author ſpeaks alſo of Ber- 


NARDROTHMAN, an eccleſiaſtic of Muxfter, who had intro- 
duced the Reformation into that city, but afterwards was in- 


fected with the Enthuſiaſm of the Anabaptiſts ; and though, 


in other reſpects he had ſhewn himſelf to be neither deſtitute 
of learning nor virtue, yet enliſted himſelf in this fanatical 
tribe, and had a ſhare in their moſt turbulent and furious pro- 
ceedings. | N | 7 
lr] The ſcenes of violence, tumult, and ſedition, that 


were exhibited in Holland by this odious tribe, were alſo ter- 


rible, They formed the deſign of reducing the city of Leyden 
to aſhes, but were happily prevented, and ſeverely puniſhed. 
Joan of Leyden, the anabaptiſt king of Mun/er, had taken it 


into his head that God had made him a preſent of the cities of 


Amſterdam, Deventer, and Weſel; in conſequence thereof, he 


ſent biſhops to theſe three places, to preach Yi goſpel of ſedi- 


tion and carnage. About the beginning of the year 1535, 
twelve Anabaptiſts, of whom five were women, aſſembled at 


midnight in a private houſe at Amſterdam. One of them, 
who was a taylor by profeſſion, fell into a trance, and after 


having preached and prayed during the ſpace of four hours, 
ſtripped himſelf naked, threw his cloaths into the fire, and 
commanded all the aſſembly to do the ſame, in which he was 
obeyed without the leaſt reluctance. He then ordered them 


to follow him through the ſtreets in this fate of nature, which 


they accordingly did, howling and bawling out, Woe ! woe 7 
the wrath of God! the wrath of God! awwoe to Babylon ! 


When, after being ſeized and brought before the magiſtrates, 


Gg 3 clothes 


36, retaken, after a long ſiege, by its 
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_ Hiſtory of the Anabaptiſts or Mennonites, | 


CEN r. too plainly to what horrid lengths the pernicious 
8 Ea 5 III. doctrines of this wrong- headed fect were adapted 
Pax II. to lead the inconſiderate and unwary; and there- 
— fore it is not at all to be wondered, that the ſe- 


Menno 
Simon. 


cular arm employed rigorous meaſures to extir- 
pate a faction, which was the occaſion, nay the 
ſource, of unſpeakable calamities in ſo many 


countries [5]. 

VIII. While the terrors of death, in the moſt 
dreadful forms, were preſented to the view of 
this miſerable ſect, and numbers of them were 
executed every day, without a proper diſtinction 
being made between the innocent and the guilty, 
thoſe that eſcaped the ſeverity of juſtice, were in 


the moſt diſcouraging ſituation that can well be 


imagined. On the one hand, they beheld, with 
ſorrow, all their hopes blaſted by the total defeat 
of their brethren at Munſter ; and, on the other, 


they were filled with the moſt anxious apprehen= | 


ſions of the perils that threatened them on all 
fides. In this critical ſituation they derived much 


clothes were offered them to cover their ies de they re- 
fuſed them obſtinately, and cried aloud, Ve are the naked 


truth, When they were brought to the ſcaffold, they ſung 


and danced, and diſcovered all the marks of enthuſiaftic 


frenzy, — Theſe tumults were followed by a regular and deep- 


laid conſpiracy, formed by Van GEELEN (an envoy of the 


mock-king of Munſter, who had made a very conſiderable 
number of proſelytes) againſt the magiſtrates of Anſterdam, 


with a deſign to wreſt the government of that city out of their 
hands. This incendiary marched his fanatical troop to the 
town houſe on the day appointed, drums beating, and co- 
lours flying, and fixed there his head-quarters, He was 


attacked by the burghers, aflifted by ſome regular troops, and | 
headed by ſeveral of the burgomaſters of the city. After an 
obſtinate reſiſtance he was ſurrounded, with bis whole troop, | 
| who were put to death in the ſevereſt nl moſt dreadful man- 


ner, to ſerve as examples to the other branches of the ſect, 
who were exciting commotions of a like nature in Frieſland, 


Groningen, and other provinces and cities in the Netherlands. | 
[5] Gen, BRANDT, Oe Reform, 9 tom. i. lib. il, | 


| p. 119. 


Cup. III. Hiſtory of the Anabaptiſts or Mennonites. 
comfort and aſſiſtance from the counſels and zeal 
of Menno S1MoN, a native of Frigſland, who had 
formerly been a popiſh prieſt, and, as he, himſelf 
confeſſes, a notorious. profligate. This man went 

over to the pn; 5. 1g at firſt, in a clandeſtine 
manner, and frequented their aſſemblies, with the 
utmoſt ſecrecy ; but, in the year 1535, he threw 
off the maſk, reſigned his rank and office in the 
Romiſh church, "and publicly embraced their 


CRNET 


XVI, 
SzcT, III. 
PAT II. 


—— NY 


communion. About a year after this, he was 


earneſtly ſolicited by many of the ſect to aſſume, 


among them, the rank and functions of a public 
teacher; and as he looked upon the perſons, 


from whom this propoſal came, to be exempt from 


the fanatical frenzy of their brethren at Munſter 


(though, according to other accounts, they were 
originally of the ſame ſtamp, only rendered ſome- 
what wiſer by their ſufferings), he yielded to their 
entreaties. From this. period to the end of his 


days, that is, during the ſpace of twenty-five 


years, he travelled from one country to another, 
with his wife and children, exerciſing his miniſtry 
under preſſures and calamities of various kinds 
that ſucceeded each other without interruption, 


and conſtantly expoſed to the danger of falling a 


victim to the ſeverity of the laws. Eaſt and Weſt 
Friefland, together with the province of Groningen, 
were firſt viſited by this zealous apoſtle of the 
Anabaptiſts ; from thence he directed his courſe 
into Holland, Gelderland, Brabant, and Weſtphalia, 
continued it through the German provinces that 
lie on the coaſts 1 the Halticł ſea, and penetrated 
ſo far as Livonia, In all theſe places his miniſte- 
rial labours were attended with remarkable ſuc- 
ceſs, and added to his fect a prodigious number 
of proſelytes. Hence he is deſervedly looked 
upon as the common chief of almoſt all the Ana- 
baptiſts, and the parent of the ſect that till ſub- 
f ſts under that denomination. The ſucceſs of 
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o ENT, this miſſionary will not appear very ſurpriſing to 
XVI. thoſe who are acquainted with his character, ſpirir, 
srer. III. thoſe 9 „IPlrit, 
Paz II. and talents, and who have a juſt notion of the 
— ſtate of the Anabaptiſts at the period of time now 
under conſideration. Menno was a man of ge- 
* nius; though, as his writings ſhew, his genius 
was not under the direction of a very ſound judg- 
ment. He had the ineſtimable advantage of a 
natural and perſuaſive eloquence, and his learning 
was ſufficient to make him paſs for an oracle in 
the eyes of the multitude. He appears, more- 
| over, to have been a man of probity, of a meek 
and tractable ſpirit, gentle in his manners, plia- 
3 5 ble and obſequious in his commerce with perſons 
of all ranks and characters, and extremely zealous 
in promoting practical religion and virtue, which 
he recommended by his example, as well as by 
his precepts. A man of ſuch talents and diſpoſi- 
tions could not fail to attract the admiration of 
che people, and to gain a great number of adhe- 
rents wherever he exerciſed his miniſtry. But no 
where could he expect a more plentiful harveſt 
than among the Anabaptiſts, whole ignorance and 
ſimplicity rendered them peculiarly ſuſceptible of 
new impreſſions, and who, having been long ac- | 
cuſtomed to leaders that reſembled frenetic Bac- 
chanals more than Chriſtian miniſters, and often 
deluded by odious impoſtors, who involved them 
in endleſs perils and calamities, were rejoiced to 
find at length a teacher, whoſe doctrine and 
manners ſeemed to promiſe them more profperous 


IX. Mzxxo 


[t] Menno was born at Vitmarſum, a village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bolſavert in Frie/land, in the year 1507, and not 
in 1496, as molt writers tell us, After a life of toil, peril, 
and agitation, he departed in peace in the year 1561, in the 
„ duchy of Holſtein, at the country- ſeat of a certain nobleman, 

not far from the city of Olaeſſoe, who, moved with compaſ- 
lion at a view of the perils to which ME NNO was expoſed, * 


. 
7 
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IX. Menno drew up a plan of doctrine and C EN r. 
diſcipline of a much more mild and moderate , En. 
nature than that of the furious and fanatical Ana- PA Ii. 
baptiſts already mentioned, but ſomewhat more e 
ſevere, though more clear and conſiſtent, than wine. 
the doctrine of ſome of the wiſer branches of that 
ſect, who aimed at nothing more than reſtoration 
of the Chriſtian church to its primitive purity. 
Accordingly, he condemned the plan of eccle- 
ſiaſtical diſcipline, that was founded on the pro- 
ſpe& of a new kingdom, to be miraculouſly eſta- 
bliſhed by Jesvs CHRIST on the ruins of civil go- 
vernment, and the deſtruction of human rulers, 
and which had been the fatal and peſtilential 
ſource of ſuch dreadful commotions, ſuch execra- 
ble rebellions, and ſuch enormous crimes. He 
declared, publicly, his diſlike of that doctrine, 
which pointed out the approach of a marvellous 
reformation in the church by the means of a new 
and extraordinary effuſion of the Holy Spirit. He 
expreſſed his abhorrence of the licentious tenets, 
which ſeveral of the Anabaptiſts had maintained, 
with reſpect to the lawfulntſs of polygamy and 
divorce ; and, finally, conſidered, as unworthy of 
toleration, thoſe fanatics who were of opinion that 
the Holy Ghoſt continued to deſcend into the 
minds of many choſen believers, in as extraordi- 
nary a manner as he did at the firſt eſtabliſhment 


the ſnares that were daily laid for his rain, took him, toge- 
ther with certain of his aſſociates, into his protection, and 
gave him an aſylum. We have a particular account of this 
famous Anabaptiſt in the Cimbria Literata of MoLLErUs, tom. 
11. p. 835, See alſo Herm, Schxx, Plenier Deduct. Hiſtor. 
Mennon, cap. vi. p. 116.— The writings of Menno, which are 
almoſt all compoſed in the Dutch language, were publiſhed in 
folio, at Amſterdam, in the year 1651. An exceſſively diffuſe 
and rambling ſtyle, frequent and unneceſſary repetitions, an 
irregular and confuſed method, with other defects of equal 
moment, render the peruſal of theſe productions highly diſa- 
greeable. | TEE? | 
of 
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CENT. of the Chriſtian church; and that he teſtified this 
| Agr" peculiar preſence to ſeveral of the faithful, by 

Par H. miracles, predictions, dreams, and viſions of va- 
— rious kinds, He retained, indeed, the doctrines 


community IJ. 


commonly received among the Anabaptiſts in re- 
lation to the baptiſm of infants, the Millennium, or 


thouſand years reign of Cnsfsr upon earth, the 


excluſion of magiſtrates from the Chriſtian church, 
the abolition of war, and the prohibition of oaths 
enjoined by our Saviour, and the vanity, as well 
as the pernicious effects, of human ſcience. But 
while Nawe retained theſe doctrines in a general 
ſenſe, he explained and modified them in ſuch a 


manner, as made them reſemble the religious 
tenets that were univerſally received in the pro- 


teſtant churches; and this rendered them a gree- 
able to many, and made them appear inoffen ſive 
even to numbers who had no inclination to em- 
brace them. It however ſo happened, that the 
nature of the doctrines conſidered in themſelves, 
the eloquence of MEN NO, which ſet them off to 
ſuch advantage, and the circumſtances. of the 
times, gave a high degree of credit to the religious 
ſyſtem of this famous teacher among the Ana- 
baptiſts, ſo that it made a rapid progieſs in that 
ſet, And thus it was in conſequence of the mi- 


niſtry of MgwnNno, that the different ſorts of Ana- 


baptiſts agreed together in excluding from their 


communion the fanatics that diſhonoured 1t, and 
in renouncing all tenets that were detrimental to 


the authority of civil government, and, by an un- 
expected coalition, formed themſelves into one 


X. 46 


a] Theſe facts ſhew us plainly how the famous queſtion 
concerning the origin of the modern Anabaptiſts may be re- 
ſolved. The Mennonites oppoſe, with all their might, the 
account of their deſcent from the ancient Anabapiiſts, 


which we find in ſo many writers, and would willingly give 


. the | 
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the modern Anabaptiſts a more honourable origin. (See I A 
ScHYN, Hifftor, Mtrnonitar, cap. viii, ix. Xx1. p. 223.) The that bave 
reaſon of their zeal in this matter is evident. Their fituation ſtarted vp 
has rendered them timorous. They live, as it were, in the Ae _ 
mid{ of their emies, and are conſtantly filled with an un- 1 
eaſy apprehenſibn, that ſome day or other, malevolent zealots 
may take occaſion, from their ſuppoſed origin, to renew againſt 
them the penal laws, by which the ſeditious Anabaptiſts of an- 
cient times ſaffered in ſuch a dreadful manner. At leaſt, they 
imagine that the odlum, under which they lie, will be greatly 
diminiſhed, if they can prove, to the ſatisfaction of the public, 
the falſehood of that generally received opinion, that the Men- 
nonites art the deſcendants of the Anabaptiſts, or, to ſpeak moie 
properly; the ſame individual ſect, purged from the fanatitiſm 
that formerly diſgraced it, and rendered wiſer than their ance/- 
tors, by reflexion and ſuffering. 5 
After comparing diligently and impartially together what 
has been alleged by the Mennonites and their adverſaries in 
relation to this matter, I cannot ſee what it 1s, properly, that 
forms the ſubje& of their controverſy ; and, if the merits of 
the cauſe be ſtated with accuracy and perſpicuity, I do not ſee 
how there can be any diſpute at all about the matter now un- 
der conſideration : For, in the VHV 
Firſt place, if the Mennonites mean nothing more than this: 
that MER NO, whom they conſidered as their parent and their 
chief, was not infected with thoſe odious opinions which drew 
the juſt ſeverity of the laws upon the Anabaptiſts of Mun/er ; 
that he neither looked for a new and ſpotleſs kingdom that was 
to be miraculouſly erected on earth, nor excited the multitude to 
depoſe magiſtrates, and abohſh civil government; that he neither 
deceived himſelf, nor impoſed upon others, by fanatical'pre- 
tenſions to dreams and viſions of a ſupernatural kind; if (I 
ſay.) this be all that the Mennonites mean, when they {peak 
of their chief, 'no perſon, acquainted with the hiſtory of their 
ſea, will pretend to contradit them. Nay, even thoſe who 
maintain that there was an immediate and intimate con- 
nexion between the ancient and modern Anabaptiſts, will 
readily allow to be true all that has been here ſaid of Menno. 
3 —2d4h, If the Anabaptiſts maintain, that ſuch of their 
"FJ churches as received their doctrine and diſcipline from Min- 
no, have not only diſcovered, without interruption, a pacific 
ſpitit and/an unlimited ſubmiſſion to civil government (ab- 
ſtaining from every thing that carried the remoteſt aſpect of 
edition, and ſhewing the utmoſt abhorrence of wars and rows 
% $- 2 3 5 f | 5 e 3 
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CENT. of diſſonant members, required more than human 
szer. 111, power; and Menno neither had, nor pretended 
Pax II. bs ha é 
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ſhed), but have even baniſhed from their con/2/fons of faith, and 
their religious inſtructions, all thoſe tenets and principles that 
led on the ancient Anabaptiſts to diſobedience, violence, and 
rebellion ; all this, again, will be readily granted. —And, if 
they allege, in the third place, that even the Anabaptiſts, who 

- lived before Menno, were not all ſo delirious as Munzes, 
nor ſo outrageous as the fanatical part of that ſect, that ren- 
dered their memory. eternally odious by the enormities they 
committed at Munſter; that, on the contrary, many of theſe 
ancient Anabaptiſts abſtained religiouſly from all acts of vio- 
lence and ſedition, followed the pious examples of the ancient 
Waldenſes, Henricians, Petrobruſſians, Huſſites, and Wick- 
liffites, and adopted the doctrine and diſcipline of Menno, as 
| ſoon as that new parent aroſe to reform and patronize the ſect; 

all this will be allowed without heſitation. 

But, on the other hand, the Mennonites may aſſert many 
things in defence of the purity of their origin, which cannot 
be admitted by any perſon who is free from prejudice, and 
well acquainted with their hiſtory. If they maintain, 1/, that 

none of their ſe& deſcended, by birth, from thoſe Anabaptiſts, 
who involved Germany and other countries in the moſt dreadful 
calamities, or that none of theſe furious fanatics adopted the 
doctrine and diſcipline of MR NN, they may be eaſily refuted 
by a great number of facts and teſtimonies, and particularly by 
the declarations of Menno himſelf, who glories in his having 
conquered the ferocity, and reformed the lives and errors of 
| ſeveral members of this peſtilential ſect. Nothing can be more 
certain than this fact, v7z, that the firſt Mennonite congrega- 
tions were compoſed of the different ſortsof Anabaptiſts already 
mentioned, of thoſe who had been always inoffenſive and up- 
right, and of thoſe who, before their converſion by the mini- 
ſtry of Menno, had been ſeditious fanatics, Nor can the ac 
knowledgment of this inconteſtible fact be a juſt matter of re- 
proach to the Mennonites, or be more diſhonourable to them, 
than it is to us, that our anceſtors were warmly attached to the 
idolatrous and extravagant worſhip of paganiſm or popery.— 
Again; it will not be poſſible for us to agree with the Mexno- 
mites, if they maintain, 2dly, that their ſe& does not retain, at 
this day, any of thoſe tenets, or even any remains of thoſe 
opinions and doctrines, which led the ſeditious and turbulent 
Anabaptiſts of old to the commiſſion of ſo many and of ſuch 
enormous crimes. For, not to mention Mznno's calling the 
Anabaptiſts of Munfter his Brethren (a denomination indeed 
ſomewhat ſoftened by the epithet of erring, which he joined to 
it), it is undoubtedly true, that the doctrine concerning the 
nature 
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to have, ſupernatural ſuccours. Accordingly, 
the ſeeds of diſſenſion were, in a little time, ſown 
among this people. About the middle of this 
century, a warm conteſt, concerning Excommuni- 
cation, was excited by ſeveral Anabaptiſts, headed 


Sc. III. 


PART II. 


by LOW ARD Bowenson and ThEODORE PHILIP; 


and its fruits are yet viſible in that divided ſect. 
Theſe men carried the diſcipline of excommuni- 


cation to an enormous degree of ſeverity and ri- 


gour. They not only maintained, that open 


tranſgreſſors, even thoſe who ſincerely deplored 


and lamented their faults, ſhould, without any 


previous warning or admonition, be expelled from 


the communion of the church ; but were alſo au- 


dacious enough to pretend to exclude the perſons, 


thus excommunicated, from all intercourſe with 
their wives, huſbands, brothers, ſiſters, children, 


and relations. The ſame perſons, as might na- 
turally be expected from this ſample of their ſe- 
verity, were harſh and rigid in their manners, and 


were for impoſing upon their brethren a courſe of 


moral diſcipline, which was difficult and auſtere 
in the higheſt degree. Many of the Anabaptiſts 


n againſt this, as unreaſonable and unne- 


Adee of Gen Aae or the Clerch of the Now Tafs- 


ment, which led, by degrees, the ancient Anabaptiſts to thoſe 
furious acts of rebellion that have rendered them ſo odious, is 


by no means effaced in the minds of the modern Mennonites. 


It is, indeed, weakened and modified in ſuch a manner as 
to have loſt its noxious qualities, and to be no longer 


pernicious in its influence ; but it 1s not totally renounced 


nor aboliſhed. —I ſhall not now inquire how far even 
the reformed: and milder ſect of Mgnno has been, in time 


, paſt, exempt from tumults and commotions of a grievous 
kind, nor ſhall I examine what paſſes at this day among the 
Anabaptiſts in general, or in particular branches of that ſect; 
fince it is certain, that the more eminent communities of that 
denomination, particularly thoſe that flouriſh in Nerth Holland, 
and the places adjacent, behold fanatics with the utmolt aver- 
ſion, as appears evidently from this circumſtance, among 
others, that they will not ſuffer the — called Quakers to 
enter into their communion. 


ceſſary; 
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ſudden, divided into two ſects; of which the one 


while the other proceeded againſt them, with the 
utmoſt rigour. Nor was this the only difference 


that was obſervable in the conduct and manners of 
theſe two parties; ſince the latter was remarkable 
for the ſordid auſterity that reigned in their rules 


of life and practice; while the former, conſider- 


ing more wiſely the preſent ſtate of human nature, 


were leſs ſevere in their injunctions, and were not 


altogether. regardleſs of what is called decent, 


agreeable, and ornamental in life and manners, 


| Menno employed his moſt vigorous efforts to 


heal theſe diviſions, and to reſtore peace and con- 
cord in the community; but when he perceived 
that his attempts were vain, he conducted himſelf 
in ſuch a manner as he thought the moſt proper to 
maintain his credit and influence among both 
parties. For this purpoſe he declared himſelf for 
neither fide, but was conſtantly trimming between 
the two, as long as he lived; at one time, diſco- 


vering an inclination towards the auſtere Ana- 


baptiſts; and, at another, ſeeming to prefer the 


milder diſcipline and manners of the more mode- 


rate brethren. But in this he acted in oppoſition 


to the plaineſt dictates of prudence; and accord- 


ingly the high degree of authority he enjoyed, 
rendered his inconſtancy and irreſolution not only 


diſagreeable to both parties, but alſo the means 


The rigid 


and mode- 


of inflaming, inſtead of healing, their diviſions [ww]. 
Xl. Theſe two ſects are, to this very day, diſ- 


tinguiſhed by the denominations of fine and 


le] See the Hiforia Bellerum et Certaminum que, ab A. 
1615, inter Meunonitas contigerunt, Which was publiſhed by. an, | 


anonymous Mennonite, —-See alſo a German work, entitled, 


Sim, FreD, Rues, Nachrichten, von dem Zuſtande der Men- | 


noniten, publiſhed in 8vo at Jena, in the year 1743» 


groſs, | 


COnpre 


Nachri 
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groſs [x], or, to expreſs the diſtinction in more CEN r. 
intelligible terms, into rigid and moderate Ana- 8, . III. 
baptiſts. The former obſerve, with the moſt re- Pazr IL 
ligious accuracy, veneration, and preciſion, the 
ancient doctrine, diſcipline, and precepts. of the 
purer ſort of Anabaptiſts; the latter depart much 
more from the primitive ſentiments, manners, 
and inſtitutions of their ſect, and approach nearer 
to thoſe of the proteſtant churches. The groſs or 
moderaie: Anabaptiſts conſiſted, at firſt, of the in- 
habitants of a diſtrict in North-Holland, called 
Water and, and hence their whole ſect was diſtin- 
guiſhed by the denomination of H/aterlandians [y]. 
The fine or rigid part of that community were, for 
the moſt part, natives of Flanders; and hence 
their ſect acquired the denomination of Flemingians, 
or Flandrians. But new diſſentions and conteſts 
aroſe among theſe rigid Anabaptiſts, not, indeed, 
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(F [x] The terms fine and gro/5 are a literal tranſlation of 
groben and feinen, which are the German denominations uſed 
to diltinguiſh theſe two ſeats, The ſame terms have been in- 
troduced among the Proteſtants in Holland; the fine denoting a 
ſet of people, whoſe extraordinary, and ſometimes fanatical, 
devotion, reſembles that of the Engliſh Methodiſts ; while the 
groſs is applied to the generality of Chriſtians, who make no 
extraordinary pretenſions to uncommon degrees of ſanctity and 
deri „ LES Eo ce 1 5 
[3] See Fx ID. SPaANHEMII Elenchus Controverſ. Theol. Opp. 
tom. iii. p. 772. The Waterlandians were alſo called Johan- 
nites, from Joan DE Ries, who was of great uſe to them in 
many reſpects, and who, aſſiſted by Lu BEN T GEAR D, com- 
poſed their confeſſion of faith in the year 1580. This con- 
feſſion (which far ſurpaſſes. both in point of ſimplicity and 
wiſdom all the other confeſſions of the Mennonites ) has paſſed 
through ſeveral editions, and has. been lately republiſhed by 
Herman SCHYN, in his Hifor. Mennon, cap, vii. p. 72. It. 
was alſo illuſtrated in an ample Commentary, in the year 1686, 
by PeTEr Joannis, a native of Holland, and paſtor among the 
Waterlandians. It has, however, been alleged, that this 
famous production is by no means the general confeſſion of the 
Waterlandians, but the private one only of that particular 
congregation, of which its author was the paſtar. See Rus, 
Nachrichten, p. 93, 94% 1 _ 


concerning 
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concernin "g any point of doctrine, but about the 
treating perſons that were to be excom- 


manner o 
municated, and other matters of inferior mo- 
ment. Hence a new ſchiſm aroſe, and they were 
ſubdivided into two ſes, diſtinguiſhed by the 
appellations of Flandrians and Frieflanders, who 
differed , from each other in their manners and 
diſcipline. To theſe were added a third, who 
took the name of their country, like the two for- 
mer, and were called Germans; for the Anabaptiſts 
of Germany paſſed in ſhoals into Holland and the 


Netherlands. But, in proceſs of time, the greateſt 


part of theſe three ſects came over, by degrees, 
to the moderate community of the Waterlandians, 


with whom they lived 1n the ſtricteſt bonds of 


peace and union. Thoſe among the rigid Ana- 


baptiſts, who refuſed to follow this example of 


moderation, are ſtill known by the denomination 


| of the 01d Flemingians, or Flandrians, but are few 


The fource 


from which 
the Mezno- 
nites drew 
their dor- 
trine. 


in number, when compared with the united con- 
gregations of the milder {es now mentioned. 
XII. No ſooner had the ferment of enthuſiaſm 
ſubſided among the Mennonites, than all the diſ- 
ferent ſets, into which they had been divided, 
unanimouſly agreed to draw the whole ſyſtem. of 
their religious doctrine from the Holy Scriptures 


alone. To give a ſatisfactory proof of the ſince- 
rity of their reſolution in this reſpect, they took 
care to have Confeſſions drawn up, in which their 


ſentiments concerning the Deity, and the manner 
of ſerving him, were expreſſed in the terms and 
phraſes of Holy Writ. The moſt ancient, and 
alſo the moſt reſpectable of theſe Confeſſions, is that 
which we find among the Waterlandians. Several 
others, of later date, were alſo compoſed, ſame 


for the uſe of large communities, for the people | 
of a whole diſtri, and which were conſequently | 
ſubmitted to the inſpection of the magiſtrate; 
others deſigned only for the benefit of private ſo- | 
————_— 
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cieties [2]. It might not, perhaps, be amiſs to CENT. 
enquire, whether all the tenets received among Sade, TT, 
the Mennonites are faithfully exhibited and plain- P az II. 
ly expreſſed in theſe Confeſſions, or whether ſeveral _—— 
points be not there omitted which relate to the- 
internal conſtitution of this ſect, and would give 
us a complete idea of its nature and tendency. 
One thing is certain, that whoever peruſes theſe 
Confeſſions with an ordinary degree of attention, 
will eaſily perceive, that thoſe tenets which ap- 
pear: detrimental to the intereſts of civil ſociety, 
particularly thoſe that relate to the prerogatives 
of magiſtracy, and the adminiſtration of . oaths, 
are expreſſed with the utmoſt caution, and em- 
belliſhed with the greateſt art, to prevent their 
bearing an alarming aſpect. At the ſame time, 
the more diſcerning, obſerver will. ſee, that theſe 
embelliſhments are intended to diſguiſe the truth, 
and that the doctrine of the Anabaptiſts, con- 
cerning the critical points above mentioned, are 
not repreſented, in their public Confe Mons, in 
their real colours. 
XIII. The ancient Anabaptiſts, who truſted i in Their reli- 
gion was 
an extraordinary direction of the Holy Spirit, Jate reduced 


were. (under the pretended influence of ſo infalli- 33 


| 6 Gen an account of theſe Confe 72 on in Scuyn's Pls 
Deduct. Hiſt. Mennon. cap. iv. p. 78. 115. where he maintains, 
that hee Confeſſions prove as great a uniformity among the Men- 
nonites, in relation to the great and fundamental doctrines of reli= 
gion, as can be pretended to by any other Chriſtian community. 
But ſhould the good man even ſucceed in perſuading us of this 
boaſted uniformity, he will yet never be able to make his 
aſſertion go down with many of his own brethren, who are, 
to this day, quarrelling about ſeveral points of religion, and 
who look upon matters, which appear to him of little conle- 
quence, as of high moment and importance to the cauſe of 
true piety, And, indeed, how could any of the Mennonites, 
before this preſent century, believe what Scud here affirms, 
ſince it is well known, that they diſputed about matters which 
he treats with contempt, as if they had been immediately con- 
nected with their eternal intereſts ? 


Vor. IV. Hh 9 
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ble a guide) little ſolicitous about compoſing 4 
ſyſtem of religion, and never once thought of in- 


ſtilling into the minds of the people juſt fentt- 


ments of the Deity, Hence the warm diſſenſions 
that aroſe among them, concerning matters of 
the higheſt conſequence, ſuch as the Divinity of 
CnrisT, Polygamy, and Divorce. Menno and 
his diſciples made ſome attempts to ſupply 
this defect. But nevertheleſs we find, after his 
tune, that the Mennonites, more eſpecially thoſe 
of the rigid claſs, carried the freedom of their re- 


ligious ſpeculations to ſuch an exceffive height, as 
bordered upon extravagance, This circumftance 


alone, were there no other, proves that the heads 


of this ſect employed the ſmalleſt part of their 


zeal to prevent the introduction and propagation 


of error; and that they looked upon ſanctity of 
Hife and manners alone as the eſſence of true re- 


ligion. The Waterlandians, indeed, and after them 
the other Anabaptiſts, were obliged, at length, 


to draw up a ſummary of their doctrine, and to lay | 


it before the public, in order to remove the odium 
that was caſt upon them, on account of their bold 


tenets, and their extrayagant diſputes, which were 
likely to involve them in the greateſt calamities. 


But theſe Confeſſions of the Mennonites were, in 
reality, little more than a method of defence, to 
which they were reduced by the oppoſition they 
met with, and muſt therefore be rather conſidered 
as an expedient to avert the indignation of their 
enemies, than as articles of doctrine, which all 
'of them, without exception, were obliged to be- 


 Heve, For we do not find among the Men- 
nonites (a part of the modern Waterlandians ex- 
cepted) any injunction, which expreſsly prohibits | 
individuals from entertaining or propagating re- | 
ligious opinions different from the public creed of | 
the community. And, indeed, when we look | 


attentively 1 into the nature and conſtitution of this 
fect, 
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ſect, it will appear to have been, in ſome meaſure, 


founded upon this principle, that practical piety 
is the eſſence of religion, and that the ſureſt and 


moſt infallible mark of the true church is the 
| ſanity of its members; it is at leaſt certain, that 


this principle was always univerſally adopted by the 

Anabaptiſts. | 
XIV. If we are to form our judgment of the 

religion of the Mentonites from their public creeds 


and confeſſions, we ſhall find, that though it va- 


ries widely from the doctrine of the Lutherans, 
yet in moſt things it differs but little from that of 
the Reformed church. They conſider the ſacra- 
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ments in no other light, than as ns or ſymbols 


of the ſpiritual bleſſings adminiſtered in the 
Goſpel; and their eccleſiaſtical diſcipline ſeems 
to be almoſt entirely the ſame with that of the 
Preſbyterians. There are, however, peculiar tenets, 


by which they are diſtinguiſhed from all other re- 


ligious communities, and theſe may be reduced 


under three heads, For it is obſervable, that 


there are certain doctrines, which are held in 
common by all the various ſects of the Menno- 


nites: others, which are only received in ſome of 


the more eminent and numerous ſects of that com- 
munity (ſuch were the ſentiments of MENNo, 


E which hindered him from being univerſally ac- 


ceptable to the Anabaptiſts) ; and others, again, 
which are only to be found among the more ob- 
ſcure and inconſiderable ſocieties of that denomi- 
Ynation. Theſe laſt, indeed, appear and vaniſh, 

Jalternately, with the tranſitory ſets that adopt 
Fthem, and therefore do not deſerve to employ our 

Fittention any farther in this place. 


XV. The opinions that are held in common by 


| the Mennonites ſeem to be all derived from this 
Jeading and fundamental principle, that tbe king- 
om which CaurisT eftabliſhed upon earth is a viſible 


lurch, or community, into which the holy and the 


h 2 juſt 


The great 
principle on 
which the 
general 
doctrine of 
the Mennos 
nites is 


founded. 
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CENT, uf are alone to be admitted, and which is conſe- ſt 
XVI. 
xd. I. quently exempt from all thoſe inſtitutions and rules of | fe 


Pazr Il. diſcipline, that have been invented by human Wiſdom, 
for the correficn and reformation of the wicked. 

This fanatical principle was frankly avowed | 
by the ancient Mennonites : their more immediate 
deſcendants, however, began to be leſs ingenuous; | 
and in their public Confeſſions of faith, they either 
diſguiſed it under ambiguous phraſes, or expreſſed | 
themſelves as if they meant to renounce it en- 
tirely. To renounce it entirely was impoſſible, 
without falling into the greateſt inconſiſtency, | 
and undermining the very foundation of thoſe | 
doctrines that diſtinguiſhed them from all other | 
Chriſtian ſocieties l. And yet it is certain that 
the preſent Mennonites, as they have, in many 
other reſpects, departed from the principles and 
maxims of their anceſtors; ſo have any given a 


[a] That they did not rendunee it entirely, 3 is evident from | 
their own Creeds and Confeſſions, even from thoſe in which the | 
greateſt caution has been employed to conceal the principles | 
that rendered their anceſtors odious, and to diſguiſe whatever | 
might render themſelves liable to ſuſpicion, For example, 
they ſpeak in the moſt pompous terms concerning the dig- 

' nity, excellence, utility, and divine origin, of civil magi- | 
ſtrates; and I am willing to ſuppoſe that they ſpeak. their real 
ſentiments in this matter. But when they proceed to give 
reaſons that prevent their admitting magiſtrates into their 
communion, they diſcover unwarily the very principles which | 
they are otherwiſe ſo ſtudious to conceal, Thus, in the 

thirtieth article of the Waterlandian Confeſſion, they declare, 
tha Jeſus Chriſt has not comprehended the inſtitution of civil na- 
giftracy in his ſpirituc | kingdom, in the church of the New Tęſta- 
ment, nor has ht added it to the offices of his church The Latin 
words art: Poteſlatem hanc politicar! Dominus 7. /4s in regne ſuo 
fppirituali, ecctefaa N. vi Te eftamentt, nun inf at: 't, neque banc! 
officrts ecclefie qua -djunxit, Hence 1: app Ars, that the Men- 
nonites look upon the church f the New Leftament as a holy] 
republic, inacceſſible to the wicked, and, conicquently, exempHy 
from thoſe inſtitu tions and laws that arc neceſſa ry to oppoſe} 
the progreſs of iniquity. Why the, do they no: ſpeak plein 
when they deliver their doctrine concerving the 1 of thi 

SRUIED, inſtead of affecting ambiguity and Safiond 27? 
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fore us, and have almoſt wholly renounced this 


nature of the Chriſtian church. A diſmal expe- 


reaſon, and the declarations of ſcripture had de- 


that the Mennonites have opened their eyes, they 
ſeem to be pretty generally agreed about the fol- 


church, which is univerſal in its extent, and is 
compoſed of members from all the ſe&s and com- 
munities that bear the Chriſtian name: Secondly, 


rience has convinced them of the abſurdity of 
this chimerical principle, which the 8 of 


lowing tenets: Firſt, that there is an inviſible 
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ſtriking inſtance of defection in the caſe now be- CEN T, 


XVI. 


SzcT. III. 
fundamental doctrine of their ſe&, relating to the Paz r 1, 


— —äF—ĩ—ů——ͤ ·ʒʒ — — cad 


monſtrated ſufficiently, but without effect. Now, 


that the mark of the true church is not, as their 


former doctrine ſuppoſed, to be ſought for in the 
unſpotted ſanctity of all its members (ſince they 


acknowledge that the viſible church is promiſ- 
cuouſly compoſed of the righteous and the wicked), 
but in the knowledge of the truth, as it was deli- 
vered by CHRIST, and in the agreement of all the 


members of the church in profeſſing and defend- 


ing it. 

XVI. Notwithltanding all this, it is a 
beyond all poſſibility of contradiction, that the 
religious opinions which ſtill diſtinguiſh the Men- 
nonites from all other Chriſtian communities, flow 
directly from the ancient doctrine of the Anabap- 
tiſts concerning the nature of the church. It is 
in conſequence of this doctrine, that they admit 


Their peeu- 


liar tenets 


or doctrines, 


none to the ſacrament of baptiſm but perſons that are 


come to the full uſe of their reaſon; becauſe infants 


are incapable of binding themſelves by a ſolemn 


vow to a holy lite, and it is altogether uncertain 
whether or no, in maturer years, they will be 
ſaints or ſinners: It is in conſequence of the ſame 
doctrine, that hey neither admit civil rulers into 


; 
E 


h 3 are 


their communion, nor allow any of their members to 
perform the frnctions of magiſiracy for where there 
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1 Eiſtory of the Anabaptiſts or Mennonites. 


CEN r. are no malefactors, magiſtrates are uſeleſs. Hence 


Mts Kos do they pretend alſo ta deny the lawfulneſs of repet- 


Pazr Il. ling force by force, and conf aer war, in all its ſhapes, ch 
4s unchriſfiian and unjuſt; for as thoſe who are th 
perfectly boly, can neither * provoked by 1 Injuries, {c 

nor commit them, they do not ſtand in need of pr 

the force of arms, either for the. purpoſes of re- oh 
ſentment or defence. Ic is ſtill the ſame. principle th 

that excites in them the utmoſt averfion to the execu- rm 

tion of juſtice, and more eſpecially to capital puniſh= | 125 

ments; ſince, according to this principle, there th. 

are no tranſgreſſions nor crimes in the kingdom of TY 

| Cnx1s7, and conſequently no occaſion for the arm of 

of the judge. Nor can it be imagined, that they od 

ſhould refuſe to confirm their teſtimony by an oath upon G5 

any other foundation than this, that the perfect Bu 
members of a holy church can neither  difſemble nor 1 


deceive. It was certainly then the ancient doctrine 


of the Anabaptiſts, concerning the ſanctity of the 85 
church, that gave riſe to the tenets now men- the 
tioned, and that was the ſource of that rigid and ſow 
ſevere diſcipline, which excited ſuch tumults and the 


N diviſions among the members of that community. 
Their yl. XVII. The rules of moral diſcipline, that were the 
tem of mo- formerly obſerved by the Mennonites, were rigo- | 


Fs rous and auſtere in the higheſt degree, and thus 10 
every way conformable to the fundamental prin- * 

ciple, which has been already mentioned as the vail 

ſource of all their peculiar tenets. It is ſomewhat are 


dou brful whether theſe rules ſtill ſubſiſt and are re- facts 
ſpected among them; but it is certain, that in the | 
times of ald their moral precepts were very ſevere, 
And indeed it could not well be otherwiſe ; for, X 
when theſe people had once got it into their heads, thas 
that ſan#ity of manners was the only, genuine mark 
of the true church, it may well be imagined, that 
they would ſpare no pains to obtain this honour- | this | 
able character for their ſe&; and that, for this count 
purpoſe, they would uſe the ſtricteſt precautions 
to 
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to guard their brethren againſt diſgracing their C * * 
profeſſion by immoral practices. Hence it was, Mr 1178 
that they unanimouſly, and no doubt juſtly; exalted PA I. 


the rules of the Goſpel, on account of their tran- 


ſcendent purity. They alleged, that CHRIST had 
promulgated a new law of life, far more perfect 
than that which had been delivered by Moss and 
the Prophets; and they excluded from their com- 
munion all ſuch as deviated, in the leaſt, from the 
moſt rigorous rules of fmplicity and gravity in 
their looks, their geſtures, their cloathing, and 


— ——4— 


their table: all whofe deſires ſurpaſſed the dicates . 
of mere neceſſity: nay even all who obſerved a 


certain decorum in their manners, and paid a de- 
cent regard to the innocent cuſtoms of the world. 


But this primitive auſterity is greatly diminiſhed 


in the more conſiderable ſects of the Mennonites, 


and more eſpecially among the Waterlandians and 


Germans. The opulence they have acquired, by 
their induſtry and commerce, has relaxed their 
ſeverity, ſoftened their manners, and rendered 
them leſs inſenſible of the ſweets of life; ſo that 


at this day the Mennonite congregations furniſh 


their paſtors with as much matter of cenſure 


and admonition as any other Chriſtian commu- 


nity [5]. There are, however, {till ſome remains 


of the abſtinence and ſeverity of manners that pre- 
vailed formerly among the Anabaptiſts; but theſe 


are only to be found among ſome of the ſmaller 


ſects of that perſuaſion, and more particularly 
among thoſe who live remote from great and Po- 
pulous cities. 

XVIII. The particular ſentiments and opinions 
that divided che more conſiderable ſocieties of the 


(3 [5] It is certain, that the Mennonites in Holland, at 
this day, are, in their tables, their equipages, and their 
country ſeats, the molt luxurious part of the Dutch nation, 


The ſingu- 
lar tenet of 
lome ſedts. 


This is more efpecially true of the Mennonites of Aniterdam, 


who are very numerous and extremely opulent. 


H h 4 Mennonites, | 
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Cc EN T. Mennonites, were thoſe that follow : 1. MEnno 


XVI, 
CECT. III. 


pur. body he aſſumed; and thought, on the contrary, 


denied that CHRIST derived from his mother the 


that it was produced out of nothing, in the womb 
of that bleſſed virgin, by the creating power of 


the Holy Ghoſt [c]. This opinion is yet firmly | 


maintained by the ancient Flemingians, or rigid 


Anabaptiſts; but has, long ſince, been renounced 


8 This is the account that is given of the opinion of 
Mexno by Herman Scarn, in his ”lenior Deduck. Hiſt. Men- 
nonit, p. 164, 165 which other writers repreſent in a different 


manner. After an attentive perufal of ſeveral paſſages in the. 
writings of MEN, where he profeſſedly handles this very 


ſubject, it appears to me more than probable, that he inclined, 
to the opinion attributed to him in the text, and that it was 


in this ſenſe only, that he ſuppoſed CHRIS to be clothed with 2 
a divine and celeſtial body. For that may, without any im- 


propriety, be called cel-flial and divine, which is produced 


immediately, in conſequence of a creating act, by the Holy 
_ Ghoſt. It muſt however be acknowledged, that Menno does 


not ſeem to have been unchangeably wedded to this opinion. 


For in ſeveral places he expreſſes himſelf ambiguouſly on this 


head, and even ſometimes: falls into inconſiſtencies. From: 
hence, perhaps, it might not be unreaſonable. to conclude, 


that he renounced, indeed, the common opinion concerning' | 
the origin of CHr1sT's human nature; but was pretty much 


undetermined with reſpect to the hypotheſis, which, among 


many that were propoſed, it was proper to ſubſtitute in its 


place. See FussLint Centuria I. Epiſtolar. a Reformator. 


Helweticis ſeriptar. p. 383.— Be that as it may, Mtxno 1s ge- 
_ nerally conſidered as the author of this opinion concerning the 


origin of CHRIST's body, which is ſtil] embraced by the more 


rigid part of his followers, It appears probable, nevertheleſs, 
that this opinion was much older than his time, and was only 
adopted by him with the other tenets of the Anabaptiſts. As 


a procf of this, it may be obſerved, that Bor Ax pus, in his 


Poem, entitled, Motus Monafterienſar, lib. x. v. 49. plainly | 
declares, that many of the Anabaptiſts of Munfler (who cer- 


tainly had not been inſtructed by Mex x0) held this very 
doctrine in relation to CarisT's incarnation: 


E (Chriſtom) Deum Patuunt alii, fed corpore carnem, 
Humaram jumio ſuſtinuiſſe negant : 

At Diam mentem, tenuis ſuaſi fauce canalis, 

Per Max corpus virginis it ferunt. 


by 
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by all the other ſects of that denomination [d]. 
11. The more auſtere Mennonites, like their 
forefathers, not only animadvert, with the moſt 


minal, and evidently repugnant to the divine 


laws, but alſo treat, in the ſame manner, the ſmalleſt 


marks of an internal propenſity to the pleaſures 


of ſenſe, or of a diſpoſition to comply with the 
cuſtoms of the world. They condemn, for exam 


ple, elegant dreſs, rich furniture, every thing, in 


a word, that looks like ornament, or ſurpaſſes the 
bounds of abſolute neceſſity. Their conduct alſo 
to offenders is truly mercileſs; for they expel 
them from the church without previous admoni- 
tion, and never temper the rigour of their judg- 


ments by an equitable conſideration of the infir- 
mities of nature in this imperfect ſtate. The 


other Mennonites are by no means chargeable 


with this ſeverity towards their offending bre- 
thren; they exclude none from their communion 


but the obſtinate contemners of the divine laws; 


nor do they proceed to this extremity even with 


regard to ſuch, until repeated admonitions have 


proved ineffectual to reform them. — 111. The 
more rigid Mennonites look upon thoſe that are 
excommunicated as the peſts of ſociety, who are 
to be avoided upon all occaſions, and to be ba- 
niſhed from all the comforts of ſocial intercourſe. 
Neither the voice of Nature, nor the ties of blood, 


are allowed to ach in their behalf, or to procure 


el Many writers are of opinion, that the nn 
of all the other Anabaptiſts, ſhewed the ſtrongeſt propenſity to 


adopt the doctrine of Menno, relating to the origin of CyrIsT's 


body. See Hiſtoire des Anabaptiſtes, P- 223.—Ceremonies et 
Coutumes de tous les Peuples du Monde, tom. iv. p, 200, But 
that theſe writers are miſtaken, is abundantly manifeſt from 


the public Confz/ion of Faith of the Vaterland ans, compoſed 
by RIES. See alſo, for a further refutation of this miſtake, 


Han e Dedubis Plenior Hi; 1155 Mennonit. p. has,” 
them 
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unrelenting ſeverity, upon actions manifeſtly cri- 
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Hiſtory of the Anabaptiſts or Mennonites. 


c x N T, them the ſmalleſt degree of indulgence. In ſuch 
XVI... a caſe the exchange of good offices, the ſweets of 


'Secr. I' 


pan Ii. friendly converſation, and the mutual effuſions of 
tenderneſs and love, are cruelly ſuſpended, even 


— — — 


between parents and children, huſbands and wives, 


and alſo in all the other endearing relations of 
human life.—But the more moderate branches of 


this community have wiſely rejected this unnatural 


_ diſcipline, and look upon the honour and ſanctity 


of the church to be ſufficiently vindicated, when 


called Podompte. 
that CHa ISF meant, in this inftance of his 
neſs and condeſcenſion, to recommend this cuſtom | 
to the imitation of his followers, or to give his ex- 


The ſtate of 
learning 
and philo- 

| fopby 2 
mong the 
 Anaba 
tiſls. 5 


its members avoid a cloſe and particular intimacy 


with thoſe who have been expelled from its com- | 
iv. The rigid Anabaptiſts enjoin it as 
an oblgaion' open: their diſciples, and the mem- 


bers of their community, to waſh the feet of their 
efts as a token of brotherly love and affection, 


and." in obedience to the example of CHRIST, which 
they ſuppoſe, in this caſe, to have the force of a 


tive command; and hence they are ſometimes 
But the other Mennonites deny 


ample, in this caſe, the authority of a poſitive 


precept. 
XIX. The Anabaptiſts, however divided on 


other ſubjects, were agreed in their notions of 


learning and philoſophy, which, in former times, 
they unanimouſly conſidered as the peſts of the 


Chriſtian church, and as highly detrimental to the 
_ progreſs of true religion and virtue. 
happened, that among a conſiderable number of 


Hence it 


writers who, in this century, employed their pens 
in the defence of that ſect, there is none whoſe 
labours bear any inviting marks of learning or 
genius. The rigid Mennonites perſevere ſtill in 


the barbarous ſyſtem of their anceſtors, and, 
neglecting totally the improvement of the mind 
and the culture of the 3 devote themſelves 


entirely 


good- 


ua Nee the Anabaptiſts or Mennonites. 


entirely to trade, manual induſtry, and the me- 
chanic arts, The Waterlandians, indeed, are 
honourably diſtinguiſhed from all the other Ana- 
baptiſts in this, as well as in many other reſpects. 


Szer. Ai. 
PART II. 


—— 


For they permit ſeveral members of their commu- 


nity to frequent the public univerſities, and there 
to apply themſelves to the ſtudy of languages, 


hiſtory, antiquities, and more eſpecially of phyſic, 


whoſe uſefulneſs and importance they do not pre- 


tend to deny; and hence it happens, that in our 


times, ſo many paſtors among the Mennonites 


aſſume the title and profeſſion of phyſicians. Nay 
more; it is not unuſual to ſee Anabaptiſts of this 
more humane and moderate claſs engaged even 


in philoſophical reſearches, on the excellence and 
utility of which their eyes are, at length, ſo far 
opened, as to make them acknowledge their im- 


portance to the well- being of ſociety. It was, no 
doubt, in conſequence of this change of ſentiment 
that they have erected, not long ago, a public 


ſeminary of learning at Amſterdam, in which 


there is always a perſon of eminent abilities choſen 


as profeſſor of philoſophy. But, though theſe 


moderate Anabaptiſts acknowledge the benefit. 


which may be derived to civil ſociety trom the 


culture of philoſophy and the ſciences, yet they 
ſtill perſevere fo far in their ancient prejudices, as 
to conſider theology as a ſyſtem that has no con- 


nexion with them; and, conſequently, they are 
of opinion, that, in order to preſerve it pure and 
untainted, the utmoſt caution mult be uſed not to 


blend the dictates of philoſophy with the doctrines 


of religion. Ir is farther to be obſerved, that, in 


the preſent times, even the Flemiſb, or rigid Ana- 


baptiſts begin gradually to diveſt themſelves of 


their antipathy to learning, and allow their bre- 


thren to apply themſelves to the ſtudy of lan- 


Suages, hiſtory, ane the other ſciences. 


XX. That 
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CENT, XX, That ſimplicity and ignorance, of which 


XVI. 
Sxer. III. 5 OI Sands = 
PaxT H. of their piety and the ſources of their felicity, con- 


Thar, tributed principally to thoſe diviſions and ſchiſms 
fon into a that reigned among them, from even their firſt riſe, 


mote in a degree unknown and unexperienced in any 


of ſects. d . 12 
other Chriſtian community. This will appear 


evident to ſuch as enquire, with the ſmalleſt atten- 
tion, into the more immediate cauſes of their diſ- 


ſenſions. For it is obſervable, that their moſt 


vehement conteſts had not for their object any 
difference in opinion concerning the doctrines or 
myſteries of religion, but generally turned upon 
matters relating to the conduct of life, on what 


was lawful, decent, juſt, and pious in actions and | 


manners, and what, on the contrary, was to be 
_ conſidered as criminal or unſeemly. Theſe diſputes 
were a natural conſequence of their favourite prin- 
ciple, that holineſs of lite, and purity of manners, 
were the authentic marks of the true church, 
But the misfortune lay here, that, being ignorant 
themſelves, and under the guidance of perſons 
whoſe knowledge was little ſuperior to theirs, they 


were unacquainted with the true method of deter- 
mining, in a multitude of caſes, what was pious, | 
laudable, and lawful, and what was impicus, unbe- 


coming, and criminal, The criterion they em- 


ployed for this purpoſe was neither the deciſion 


of right reaſon, nor the authority of the divine 
laws, accurately interpreted ; ſince their ignorance 


rendered them incapable of uſing theſe means of 
arriving at the truth. They judged, therefore, 


of theſe matters by the ſuggeſtions of fancy, and 
the opinions of others, Bur as this method of 
diſcerning between right and wrong, decent and 


indecent, was extremely uncertain and precarious, 
and could not but produce a variety of deci- 


ſions, according to the different feelings, fancies, 


tempers, and capacities of different perſons, hence 
naturally | 


the ancient Anabaptiſts boaſted, as the guardians 
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naturally aroſe diverſity of ſentiments, debates, 
and conteſts of various kinds. Theſe debates 
produced ſchiſms and diviſions, which are never 


more eaſily excited, nor more obſtinately fomented 


and perpetuated, than where ignorance, the true 
ſource of bigotry, prevails. 
n Mennonites, after having been long 
in an uncertain and precarious ſituation, obtained 
a fixed and und iale tel ſettlement in the United 
Provinces, under the ſhade of a legal toleration 


procured for them by WIV IAM, prince of 
Orange, the glorious founder of Belgic liberty. 


This illuſtrious chief, who acted from principle 


in allowing liberty of conſcience and worſhip to 


Chriſtians of different denominations, was more- 
over engaged, by gratitude, to favour the Menno- 


nites, who had afliſted him, in the year 1572, 
' with a conſiderable ſum of money, when his coffers 


were almoſt exhauſted[e]. The fruits, however, 


of this toleration, were not immediately enjoyed 


by all the Anabaptiſts that were diſperſed through 


the different provinces of the riſing Republic; 


for, in ſeveral places, both the 801 magiſtrates 


and the clergy made a long and obſtinate oppo- 


ſition to the will of the prince in this matter; 
particularly in the province of Zealand and the 


city of Amſterdam, where the remembrance of the 


plots the Anabaptiſts had laid, and the tumults 


they had excited, was ſtill freſh l in the minds of 
the people [f]. This oppoſition, indeed, was in 


a great meaſure conquered before the concluſion 


of this century, partly. by the reſolution and in- 


fluence of WiLLIaM the Firſt, and his ſon Mau- 


9 and partly by the exemplary conduct of 


8 See 1 Hi Horie der Reformatie in de Nederlandt, 


vol. 1. p. 525, 526. — Ceremonies et Coutumes de tous les Peuples 


du Monde, tom, iv. p. 201. 


[F] BAND, loc. cit. book xi. p. 555. 586, 587. bog, 610. 
book XIV. p. 780. book xvi. p. 811. 
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Hiſtory of the Anabaptiſts or Mennonites, 


c ENT. the Mennonites, who manifeſted their zealous at- 
| 3 tachment to the republic on ſeveral occaſions, 


Paz7 1. and redoubled, inſtead of diminiſhing, the precau- 


The Eng- 
liſh Ana- 
ba ptiſts. 


their advantage, and take 


tions that might remove all grounds of ſuſpicion to 
e from their adverſaries 
every pretext which could render their oppoſition 


juſtifiable. But it was not before the following 
century, that their liberty and tranquillity were 
fixed upon folid foundations, when, by a Confe/- 
fon of Faith, publiſhed in the year 1626, they 


cleared themſelves from the imputation of thoſe 
pernicious and deteftable errors that had been laid 


to their charge 12 „ ; | 
XXII. The ſect, in England, which rejects the 
cuſtom of baptizing infants, are not diſtinguiſhed 


by the title of Anabapiiſts, but by that of Baptiſts. 
It is, however, probable, that they derive their 
origin from the German and Dutch Mennonites ; 


and that, in former times, they adopted their 


dectrine in all its points. That, indeed, is by no 
means the caſe at preſent; for the Engliſh Bap- 


tiſts differ, in many things, both from the ancient 
and modern Mennonites. They are divided into 


two ſects. One of which is diſtinguiſhed by the 
denomination of General or Arminian Baptiſts, on 
account of their oppoſition to the doctrine of ab- 
ſolute and unconditional decrees; and the other 


by that of Particular or Calviniſtical Baptiſts, from 


the ſtriking reſemblance of their religious ſyſtem 


to that of the Preſbyterians, who have C ALI 


for their chief [þ]. The Baptiſts of this latter 
ſect ſettled chiefly at London, and in the towns and 
villages adjacent; and they have departed ſo far 


from the tenets of their anceſtors, that, at this 


[gs] See Herm, Schyn, Plenior Deducbio Hiffor, Mennonit. 
cap. iv. p. 79. 8 bd 1 
[5] See WarsTon's Memoirs of his Life and Writings, vol. ii. 

e | 8 
day 
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day, they retaim no more of the peculiar doctrines 
and inſtitutions of the Mennonites, than the ad- 
miniſtration of baptiſm by immerſion, and the re- 
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fuſal of that ſacrament to infants, and thoſe of "* 


render years. And conſequently they have none 


of thoſe ſcruples relating to oaths, war, and the 


functions of magiftracy, that ſtill remain among 
even the moſt rational part of the modern Men- 
nonites. They obſerve in their congregations the 


fame rules of government, and the ſame method 


of worſhip, that are followed by the Preſbyte- 
rians, and their community 1s under the direc- 
tion of men eminent for their piety and learn- 
ing [i]. From their Confeſſion of Faith, that was 


publiſhed | in the year 1643, it appears plainly, 
that their religious ſentiments were the fame then 


that they are at this day EJ. 

XXIII. The General Ba ptiſts, or, as they are 
called by ſome, the g are difperſed 
in great numbers through feveral counties of Fng- 
land, and are, for the moſt part, perſons of mean 
condition, and almoft totally deſtitute of learning 
and knowledge. This latter circumſtance will 
appear leſs ſurpriſing, when it is conſidered, that, 
like the ancient Mennonites, they profeſs a con- 
tempt of erudition and ſcience. There is much 


latitude in their ſyſtem of religious doctrine, 


which conſiſts in ſuch vague and general princi- 


ples, as render their communton acceſſible to 


Chriſtians of almoſt all denominations, And, ac- 


cordingly, they tolerate, in fact, and receive 


among them, perſons | of every ſe, even Socini- 
ans and Arfans ; nor do they reject any from their 


communion who profeſs themſelves Chriſtians, 


and receive the Holy Sctiptures as the ſource of 


5} See a German work, crmpoſtd by Kew, Wiz: au 
Bonn, under the title of the Hiſtory of the Reformation in Eng- 


land, p. 151. 473. 636. 1152. 
[] Biblirtheque Britanniſue, tom. vi. p. 2. 


1 TO = truth, 


The opfaĩ- 
ons of the 
General and 
Particular 
Anabaptiſts 


in England, 
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CENT math and the rule of faith [/]J. They agree with 
PE. Tins the OO hay Baptiſts in this circumſtance, that 
Pan v I, they admit to baptiſm adult perſons only, and ad- 


5 


miniſter that ſacrament by dipping or total im- 
merſion; but they differ from them in another 
reſpect, even in their repeating the adminiſtra- 
tion of baptiſm to thoſe who had received it, 
either in a ſtate of infancy, or by aſperſion, in- 
ſtead of dipping; for if the common accounts 
may be believed, the Particular Baptiſts do not 
carry matters ſo far. The following ſentiments, 
rites, and tenets, are alſo peculiar to the former : 
1. After the manner of the ancient Mennonites, 
they look upon. their ſect as the only true Chriſ- 
tian church,”and conſequently ſhun, with the moſt 
ſcrupulous caution, the communion of all other 
religious ſocieties. II. They dip only once, and 
not three times, as is practiſed elſewhere, _ : 
candidates for baptiſm, and conſider it as a | 
matter of indifference, whether that CD 
be adminiſtered in the name of Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt, or in that of CHRIST alone. 
III. They adopt the doctrine of Menno with re- 
ng to the Millennium, or thouſand years reign of | 


7M This appears evidently from their Confe 7 on of Faith, 
which appeared firſt in the year 1660, was republiſhed by Mr. | 
WxrisToN, in the Memoirs of his Life, vol. ii. p. 561. and is | 
drawn up with fuch latitude, that, with the 2 and alter- 
ation of a few points *, it may be adopted by Chriſtians of 
all denominations f. Mr. WuisTon, though an Arian, be · 
came a member of this Baptiſt community, which, as he 
thought, came neareſt to the ſimplicity of the primitive and | 
apoſtolic age. The famous Mr. EMLYN, who was perſecuted 
on account of his Socinian principles, joined himſelf. alſo to | 
this Ociety, and died in their communion. 


Vix. thoſe relating to Univerſal Redemption, the ene of the | 
Saints, Eleftion and Reprobation, which are illuſtrated entirely on Arminian 
principles. and conſequently cannot be embraced by rigid Calviniſts; not to 
mention the points relating to Brem, which ate the diſtinctive marks . 
th; ſect. 


{> + Our author does not certainly mean to include Roman-catholics in 


this large claſs, for then his aſſertion would not be ues 


the 
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the ſaints with CHR Is upon earth: And rv. many of C-E Fer. 


them embrace his particular opinion concerning 
the origin of Chriſt's body In]. v. They look 
upon the precept of the apoſtles, prohibiting the 
uſe of blood, and things firangled In], as a law 
that was deſigned to be in force in all ages and pe- 


riods of the church. vr. They believe that the 


ſoul, from the moment that the body dies until 


its reſurrection at the laſt day, remains in a ſtate 
of perfect inſenſibility. vir. They uſe the cere- 


mony of extreme unction. And to omit matters 


of a more trifling nature, viii. ſeveral of them 


obſerve the Jewiſh as well as the Chriſtian ſab- 


bath jo]. Theſe Baptiſts have three different 


claſſes of eccleſiaſtical governors, biſhops, elders, 
and deacons ;: the firſt of theſe, among whom there 
have been ſeveral learned men [2], they modeſt- 


ly call meſſengers ray as St. Joan is known to have 


ſtyled that Order, in the book of the Revelations. 


XXIV. Before we conclude the Hiſtory of the 
Anabaptiſts, it may not be improper to mention 
a very ſingular and ridiculous ſect that was 
founded by Davip Grocer, a native of Delft, 


and a member of that community, This enthu- 


faſt, after having laid the foundation of the ſect 


Sxer. III. 
15 ART II. 


The Davids 
iſts, or Da- 
vid Georgia 
ans, 


of the Davidiſts, or David-Georgians, deſerted the 


Anabaptiſts, and removed to Baſil in Switzerland, 


in the year 1544, where he changed his name, and 


by the liberality and ſplendor that attended his 


K [u To wit, that the body of Jeſus was not 4 Ee 
from the ſubſtance of the bleſſed Virgin, but created 1 in her 
womb by an omnipotent act of the haly Spirit, 

[nz] ACTS xv. 29. 


[e] Theſe accounts of the Schiss of the Baptiſts are taken 


from WaLL's Hiftory of Infant Baptiſm ; and from the ſecond 
volume of WAisrox's Memoirs of his Life, p. 465, &c. 


[p] See Wr1sToNn's Memoirs of his Life, tom. il. p. 466. 5 


ag CrosBy's Hiſtory of the Engliſh Baptiſts, pabliſhed in four 
volumes 8vo, in the year 1728. 


[7] St. Jon x calls them the angels of the churches ; hs — 


angel (in Greek ae. ſignifies properly an envoy or meſſenger, 
— * 8 opulence, 
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$2515, manners, acquired a very high degree of eſ- 
Plas 7 1), teemy which he preſerved till his death, The 


luſtre of his reputation was, however, but tranſi- 
tory; for, ſoon after his deceaſe, which happened 
in the year 1556, his ſon in-law, NicHoLAs 
BLE SDV CE, charged him with having maintained 
the moſt blaſphemous and peſtilential errors. The 


ſenate of Bafil, before whom this accuſation was 


brought, Being ſatisfied with the evidence by 


which it was ſupported, pronounced ſentence 
againſt the deceaſed heretic, and ordered his body 
to be dug up and to be publicly burnt. And, in- 


deed, nothing more horridly impious and extrava- 


gant can poſſibly be conceived, arp the ſenti- 


ments and tenets” of this fanatic, they were 
really ſuch as they have been repreſented, either 
by his accuſers or his hiſtorians. For he is ſaid 
to have given himſelf out for the Son of God, the 


| Fountain of divine wiſdom, to have denied. the 
exiſtence of angels, good and evil, of heaven and 
hell, and to have rejected the doctrine of a future 


judgment; and he is alſo charged with having 
trampled upon all the rules of decency and mo- 
deſty with the utmoſt contempt [r]. In all this, 


however, it is very poſſible, that there may be 
much exaggeration. The enthuſiaſt in queſtion, 
though a man of ſome natural genius, was, never- 


theleſs, totally deſtitute of learning of every kind, 


and had ſomething obſcure, harſh, and illiberal 


in his manner of en, that gave too. much 


[-] See Nic. BIESDVYCEII H. foria Dawidis Georgi a Ja- 
co REv1o edita; as allo the Life of the ſame Fanatic, 
written in the German language, by SToLTERFOTH., Among 
the modern writers, ſee Ax noLD's Kirchen-und Ketzer Hiftorie, 
tom. i. p. 780. tom. ii. p. 634. & 1183. in which there are ſe- 
veral things that tend to clear the character of Davip. See 
alſo HE NN. Mori Enthufra/mus T riumphatus, ſect. xxxiii. p. 23. 
— And the documents I have publiſhed in relation to this 
matter, in the H.iſiory & Servetus, p. 425. 

5 occaſion 
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occaſion to an unfavourable. interpretation of his CEN r. 
religious tenets. That he had both more ſenſe W Tap 
and more virtue than is generally imagined, ap- P th 
pears manifeſtly, not only from his numerous 
writings, but alſo from the ſimplicity and candour 

that were viſible in the temper and ſpirit of the 
diſciples he left behind him, of whom ſeveral are 

yet to be found in Holſtein, Friefland, and other 
countries [5]. He deplored the decline of vital 

and practical religion, and endeavoured to reſtore 

it among his followers; and in this he ſeemed to 

imitate the example of the more moderate Ana- 
baptiſts. But the exceſſive warmth of an irregu- 

lar imagination threw him into illuſions of the moſt 
dangerous and pernicious kind, and ſeduced him 

into a perſuaſion that he was honoured with the 

gift of divine inſpiration, and had celeſtial viſions 
conſtantly preſented to his mind. Thus was he 

led to ſuch a high degree of fanaticiſm, that, re- 

jecting as mean and uſeleſs the external ſervices 

of piety, he reduced religion to contemplation, 

ſilence, and a certain frame or habit of ſoul, which 

it is equally difficult to define and to underſtand. 

The ſoaring Myſtics and the viſionary Quakers may, 
therefore, ir they pleaſe, give Dayid GORE a diſ- 
tinguiſhed rank in their enthuſiaſtical community. 

XXV. HENRY Nichor As, a Weſtphaltan, one The Fanily 
of the intimate companions of this fanatic, though ges by 
ſomewhat different from him in the nature of his Henry Ri- 
enthuſiaſm, and alſo in point of genius and cha- Oe 
racter, founded a ſect in Holland, in the year 1555, 
which he called the Family of Love. The princi- 
ples of this ſect were afterwards propagated in 
England, and produced no ſmall confulion in both 
nations. The judgment that has been formed 
with reſpect to David GEOROE may be applied 
with truth, at leaſt in a great meaſure, to his aſ- 


[5] See Jo. 2 Introdud. in H; Her. 22 Cim- 
brice, P. II. p. 116, & Cimbriæ Literatæ, tom. i. p. 422. 
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EN T. fociate NicholAs, who, er I: would have 


Sr, lil. prevented a conſiderable part of the heavy re- 


| FARE 11. proaches with which he has been loaded, had he 
| | been endowed with a degree of genius, diſcern- 
= mament, and knowledge, ſufficient to enable him to 
expreſs his ſentiments with perſpicuity and ele- 
gance. Be that as it may, the character, temper, 
and views of this man may be learned from the 1 
5 | ſpirit that reigned in his flock [z}. As to his 


pretenſions, they were, indeed, viſionary and chi- 2 
merical; for he maintained, that he had a com- 8 
miſfion from heaven, to desen men that the eſ- k 
ſence of religion conſiſted in the feelings of divine 
love ; that all other theological tenets, whether 9 

. 


they related to objects of faith, or modes of wor- 
ſhip, were of no ſort of moment; and conſequent- 

ly, that it was a matter of the moſt perfect indif- 

ference, what opinions chriſtians entertained con- 
cerning the divine nature, provided their hearts 

burned with the pure and ſacred flame of piety 

and love. To this, his main doctrine, Nicho- 
Las may have probably added other odd fancies, 
as always is the caſe with thoſe innovators, who 

are endued with a warm and fruitful imagination; 

to come, however, at a true notion of the opi- 

nions of this enthuſiaſt, it will be much viſer to 
conſult his own writings, than to depend entirely 


upon the accounts and refutations of his adver- 
ſaries C4]. 


8 See Jo. HoxnBeck, Summa Conrrevnrf. lib. vi. p. 393 · 
—ARNOLD, Kirchen- und Ketzer-Hiftorie, p. 746. —BouHM's 
Hiſtory of the Reformation in England (written in German), 
book iv. ch. v. p. 5414. 

[4] The moſt learned of all the authors who wrote againſt 
the Family of Love, was Dr. Henzy More, in bis Grand 
Explanation of the Myſtery of Godlinęſi, &c, book vi. chap. 12— he 
18. Grone Fox, the founder of the ſect of Quakers, in- lear 
veighed alſo ſeverely againſt this ſeraphic Family, and called 
them a motley tribe of Fanatics, becauſe they took oaths, 
| danced, ſung, and made merry. See SHEWELL's Hiſtory of [= 
2 the Naters, book iii. p. 88, 89. . 
| CHAP. Je. 
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I, HE gocinians are ſaid to have derived this 0 * T. 
denomination from the illuſtrious family Seat 

of the Sozzini, which flouriſhed a long time at Pan7 I. 
Sienna in Tuſcany, and produced ſeveral | great and The geno- 
eminent men, and among others Lærius and mination 
Fausrus Sozinus, who are commonly ſuppoſed his tea, 
to have been the founders of this ſect. The for- 

mer was the ſon of Marrawnvs, a famous lawyer, 

and was himſelf a man of uncommon genius and 
learning ; to which he added, as his very enemies 

are obliged to acknowledge, the luſtre of a virtu- 

ous life, and of unblemiſhed manners. Being 

forced to leave his country, in the year 1547, on 
. account of the diſguſt he had conceived againſt 

popery, he travelled through France, England, 

Holland, Germæny, and Poland, in order to exa- 

mine the religious ſentiments of thoſe who had. 

thrown off the yoke of Rome, and thus at length 

to come at the truth. After this he ſettled at 
Zurich, where he died in the year 1562, before 

he had arrived at the fortieth year of his age [w]. 

His mild and gentle diſpoſition rendered him 

averſe from whatever had the air of ' contention 

and diſcord. He adopted the Helvetic confeſſion 

of faith, and profeſſed himſelf a member of the 
church of Schitzerland; but this did not engage 
him to conceal entirely the doubts he had formed 

in relation to certain points of religion, and which 

he communicated, in effect, by letter, to ſome 
learned men, whoſe judgment he relpoGed, and 


[ww] Crorre NBURG, Difertatio de origine et aroxrefi Soct- 
. HORKNBECK, Summa Controverfiarum, p 503.— 
Jo. HEN R. HorTINOER, HH. Eacleſ. rom, ix. p. 417. 
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in whoſe friendſhip he could confide [x]. His 
ſentiments were indeed propagated, in a more pub- 
lic manner, after his death; - fince FavsTvus, his 
nephew and his heir, 1s ' ſuppoſed to have drawn, 
from the papers he left behind him, that religious 
ſyſtem upon which the ſect of the Socinians was 
founded, 1 

H. N is, however, to be obſerved, that this 


" denomination does not always convey the ſame. 


ideas, ſince it is ſuſceptible of different ſignifica- 


tions, and i is, in effect, uſed ſometimes i in a more 
ſtrict and proper, and at others in a more impro- 


per and extenſive ſenſe. For, according to the 


The origin 


of Socinia- 
vim. 


uſual manner of ſpeaking, all are termed Secinians, 
whoſe ſentiments bear a certain affinity to the ſyſ- 


tem of .Socinus ; and they are more eſpecially 
ranked in that claſs, who either boldly deny, or 
attfully explain away, the doctrines that aſſert the 


Divine Nature of Cnrisr, and a Trinty of perſons 


in the Godhead. But, in a ſtrict and proper 


ſenſe, they only are deemed the members of this 


ſect, who embrace wholly, or with a few excep-. 
tions, the form of theological doctrine, which 


Faus us Socinvs either drew up himſelf, or re- 
ceived from his uncle, and delivered to the Unita- 


rian 1105 or Socinians, in Poland and Tran- 


: Hlvania [ y 
III. The origin of Socinianiſm may be 1 to 
the earlieſt period of the Reformation, For ſcarce- 


ly 


( nts 3, Pref. ad the de eribus Elobim—Bzz a, : 
Fzift. Velum. ep. 1xxxi. p. 167. Certain writings are attributed. 
to him by SanDiUs, in mis Bibliotheca Antitrinitar. p, 18. but 
it is very doubtful, whether he Was the real author 11 (how, or 


not. 
12 We have, bitherto, no complete or accurate - biſtory 


Socinvs its founders ; nor any ſatisfactory account of thoſe 


who laboured principally with them, and after them, in giv- 


either of the ſect called Socinians, or of LL Ius and Fa usrus 


jog a permanent and ſtable ſorm to chis community. For the 
accounts 


N 
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ly had that happy revolution in the ſtate of religion e x N T. 


XVI. 


taken place, when a ſet of men, fond of extremes, 8, 4. hi. 
and conſequently diſpoſed to look upon as erro- Pa Av II. 


neous whatever had hitherto been taught and pro- 
feſſed in the church of Rome, began to undermine 
the doctrine of CarisT's Divinity, and the other 
truths that are connected with it, and propoſed 
reducing the whole of religion to practical piety 


—_— —____o—— 


and virtue. The efforts of theſe men were op- 


poſed with united zeal and vigilance by the Ro- 


miſn, Reformed, and Lutheran churches; and 


their deſigns were fo far diſconcerted, as to pre- 
vent their forming themſelves and their followers 
into a regular and permanent ſect, So early as the 

year 1524, the divinity of ChRISTH was openly de- 
nied by Lewis HETZz Ex, one of the wandering 


and fanatical Anabaptiſts, who, about three years 


afterwards, was put to death at Conſtance [z]. 
There were not wanting among the firſt Anabap- 
tiſts, ſeveral perſons who entertained the opinions 
0 Men 3 though 1 it would be mae; un- 


accounts we ho of the Socinians, and abs principal 1 


from HoxN BECK (1), CALovius (2), CrofrEN UAG (3), 


Sax DIVUsS (4), LusBrenrecivs (5), and LAuTERBACH (6), 


are far from being proper to ſatisfy the curioſity of thoſe, 


who deſire ſomething more than a vague and ſuperficial know- 


ledge of this matter. The Hiſtory of Socinianiſm, that was 


- Publiſhed at Paris by Lau in the year 1723, is a wretched com- 
ilation from the moſt common-place writers on that ſubject ; 


it is alſo full of errors, and is loaded with a variety of matters 
that have no ſort of relation to the hiſtory of Socix vs, or to 


the doctrine he taught. The very learned and laborious La 


Cs oz promiſed, in his Difertations Hi/oriques, tom. i. p. 142. 


a complete Hiſtory of Sccinianiſm, from its origin to the pre- 


ſent times, but did not ful6] this Intereſting n 


tom. v. p. 391. tom. vi. p. 100. 479. 


(x) In his Socinianiſm. Confutar. vol, 1i,-\2) In his Opera Anti- Secinianis. 
——$ In his Diſſertat. de origine et progreſſu Socinianiſmi, tom, ii. opp . 


995 In his Biblioteca Anti- Trinitariorum. (5) In his Hiftoria Reforma- 


nis Polonitæ. (6) In his Ariano-Seciniſmws, publiſhey in German at 
— in — year 1725. 
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fair to lay theſe opinions to the charge of the 
whole community. But it was not only from 
that quarter that erroneous opinions were propa- 
gated in relation to the points already mentioned; 
others ſeemed to have been ſeized with the con- 


tagion, and it manifeſted itſelf from day to day i in 


ſeveral countries. JohN Ca MAN us, a native of 


Juliers, diſſeminated at Wittemberg and other 


places, various tenets of an heretical aſpect ; and 
taught, among other things, that the Son was infe- 


rior to the Father, and that the Holy Ghoſt was not 
the title of a divine perſon, but a Ane uſed 


to denote the nature of the Fatber and of the Son; 


and thus did this innovator revive, in a great 


meaſure, the errors of the ancient Arians [a]. A 


doctrine of a ſimilar kind was propagated, in the 
year 1830, in Switzerland, Aug ſburg, and among 
the Griſons, by a perſon, whoſe name was CLav- 


plus, Who, by his oppoſition to the doctrine of 


Cnxisr's divinity, excited no ſmall commotions 


Michael 


Scivetus, 


in theſe countries [. But none of theſe new 


teachers were fo far encouraged by the number of 
their followers, or the indulgence of their adver- 


laries, as to be in a condition to o form a regular ſect. 
IV. The attempts of MicyatL SERVEDE L). 


or SERVETUS, a Spaniſh Phyſician, were much 


[a] See the Diſſertation de Job. Campano, Ati T rinitario, 


in the Amenitates Literariæ of the very learned SCHELHOR- 
ius, tom xi. p. 192. 

[5] See ScuzrnoRN I Diſſert. Epiſtol. de Mine Celh Sqnenf; 
Claudio item Allobrage, homine Fanatico et SS. Trinitatis hoſte, 
Une 14h; y 4to,—Jac, BREITINGERI Muſeum Helvetic. 


tom. vii, p. 667.— Jo. HALLE VVS, Epiftel. in jo. CONRAD» 
F UEBSLiN, Centuria Epiſiolar. Viror. Erwditar. p. 140. | 
[e] By taking away the laſt ſyllable of this name (I mean 


the Spaniſh termination de} there remains Serve, which, by 


lacing differently the letters that compoſe it, makes Rewer, 
Ne aſſumed this latter name in the title- pages of all his 
books. He alſo called himſelf ſometimes Michael Villanovanus, 
or Villunovanus alone, after the place of his } BAUYITY' mite 
the name of his ſamily. | 


more 
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more alarming to thoſe who had the cauſe of true 
religion at heart, than the feeble and impotent ef- 
forts of the innovators now mentioned. This 
man, who has made ſuch a noiſe in the world, was 
born at Villa Nueva, in the kingdom of Arragon, 
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diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the ſuperiority of his ge- 


nius, and had made a conſiderable progreſs in 


various branches of ſcience. In the years 1331 


and 1532, he publiſhed, in Latin, his Seven Books . 


concerning the errors that are contained in the doctrine 


of the Trinity, and his Two Dialogues on the ſame 


ſubject, in which he attacked, in the moſt auda- 
cious manner, the ſentiments adopted by by far the 


greateſt part of the Chriſtian church, in relation 
to the Divine Nature, and a Trinity of perſons in 


the Godhead, Some years after this he travelled 


Into France, and, after a variety of adventures, 
ſettled at Vienne in Dauphin, where he applied 
| himſelf, with ſucceſs, to the practice of phyſic. 
It was here, that, letting 15515 

warm and irregular imagination, he invented that 


ſtrange ſyſtem of theology, which was printed, in 


a clandeſtine manner, in the year 1553, under the 
title of Cbriſtianity reſtored. The man feemed to 
be ſeized with a paſſion for reforming (in his way), 
and many things concurred to favour his deſigns, 
ſuch as the fire of his genius, the extent of his 
learning, the power of his eloquence, the ſtrength 
of his reſolution, the obſtinacy of his temper, and 


an external a pearance, at leaſt, of piety, that 
rendered all the reſt doubly engaging. Add to 


all this, the protection and friendſhip of many 
perſons of weight, in France, Germany, and 1taly, 
which SER VETUs had obtained by his talents: and 
abilities both natural and acquired ; and it will 
appear that few innovators have ſet. out with a 
better proſpect of ſucceſs. But, notwithſtanding 
theſe ſignal advantages, all his views were totally 


e the reins of his 


diſappointed by the vigilance and ſeverity. of 


CALVIN, 
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CEN r. CaLvin, who, when SzrveTvs had eſcaped from 
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his priſon at Vienne, and was paſſing through Swit- 


Parr I. Zerland, in order to ſeek refuge in Itah, cauſed 
— him to be apprehended at Geneva, in the year 


that, at this time, the ancient laws that had been 


1553, and had an accuſation of blaſphemy brought 


_ againſt him before the council [d]. The iſſue of 


this accuſation was fatal to SERVETUS, Who, ad- 
hering reſolutely to the opinions he had embraced, 


was, by a public ſentence of the court, declared an 


obſtinate heretic, and, in conſequence thereof, 
condemned to the flares, For it 1s ablereable, 


enacted againſt heretics by the emperor Faeps- 


RIC II., and had been ſo frequently renewed after 


his reign, were ſtill in vigour at Geneva. It muſt, 
however, be acknowledged, that this learned and 


ingenious ſufferer was worthy of a better fate; 


though it is certain, on the other hand, that his 


faults were neither few nor trivial; Musi it is well 
known, that his exceſſive arrogance was accom- 
panied with a malignant and contentious ſpirit, 
an invincible obſtinacy of temper, a and a en, 


v. The 1 


able. cha? of fanatieiſm [el. 


ir [4 This er was - hang ht 3 . by 5 
8 a perſon, who lived in CALVIx's Fo 


amily as a ſervant; and 
this circumſtance diſpleaſed many. 


le] Dr. Mos nein refers the reader berg f in a note, to 
an ample and curious hiſtory of SEK VET us, compoſed by him 
in the German language, of which the firſt edition was pub» 
liſhed, at Helmſtadt, in 4to, in the year 1748, and the ſecond, 


with conſiderable additions, at the ſame place, the year fol- 
lowing. Thoſe who are not acquainted with the. German 


language, will find a full account of this ſingular man, and of 
his extraordinary hiſtory, in a Latin diſſertation, compoſed 
under the inſpection of Dr. Mos HEIM, and publiſhed at Helm- 


fad under the following title: Hiftoria Michaeli, Serweti, 


guam, Prefide Jo. Laur. Maſbeimeo, Abbate, &c. placido Dodto- 


rum examini publice exponit HenRiCUs AB ALTWA BADER. 


There is an accurate hiſtory of this unhappy man in the firſt 


volume of the work, entitled, Memoirs of Literature, contain- 
ing a u Account of the Crate of . both at " 2 
aproage 
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v. The religious ſyſtem that SkxRvxrus had CENT. 
ſtruck out, of a wild and irregular fancy, was, in- 18 ur. 
deed, ſingular i in the higheſt degree, The greateſt P AA l. 
part df it was a neceſſary conſequence of his pecu- —— 
liar notions concerning the univerſe, the nature of rrine of 
God, and the nature of things, which were equally * 
ſtrange and chimerical. Thus it is difficult to 
infold, in a few words, the doctrine of this un- 
happy man; nor, indeed, would any detail ren- 
der it intelligible in all its branches. He took it 
into his head that the true and genuine doctrine 
of CHRIST had been entirely loſt, even before the 
council of Nice; and he was, moreover, of opi- 
nion, that it had never been delivered with a ſuf- 
ficient degree of preciſion and perſpicuity 1 in any 
period of the church. To theſe extravagant al- 
ſertions he added another ſtill more ſo, even that 
he himſelf had received a commiſſion from above 
to reveal anew this divine doctrine, and to explain 
it to mankind. His notions with reſpect to the 
Supreme Being, and a Trinity of perſons in the 
| Godhead, were obſcure and chimerical beyond all 


5 meaſure, and amounted 1 in general to the follow 


abroad. This was compoſed by Monfieor Ds La Rocn E, and 
was afterwards augmented by him, and tranſlated into French 
in his Bibhorheque Angloiſe, tom. ii. part I. article vii. p. 76. 
There i is alſo an account of SeRvervs given by Macken- 

ZIE, in the firſt volume of his Lives and Characters of the moſt 
eminent Writers of the Scots nation, which was publiſhed at 
Edinburgh in the year 1708. To theſe we may add An Impar- 
8 tial Hiſtory of SERVETUS, &c, "oa by an anonymous author, 
and publiſhed at are, in 172 

10 is impoſſible to ju lify the 82 08 of CaLvin in the caſe 

5 of Severus, whoſe death will be an indelible reproach upon 

the character of that great and eminent Reformer. The oal 
tdbing chat can be alleged, not to efface, but to diminiſh his 
crime, is, that it was no eaſy matter for him to diveſt himſelf 
at once of that perſecuting ſpitit, which had been ſo lon 
nouriſhed and ftrengthened by the popiſh religion in which he 
was educated. It was a remaining portion of the ſpirit of po- 
pery in the breaſt of CaLvin that kindled his unchriſtian zeal 
again the wretched SERVETVUs. | 


ing 
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© ENT. ing propoſitions : ve That the Deity, before the 
srer. 111, © creation of the world, had produced within him- 
PazT ll. © ſelf two perſonal repreſentations, or manners of ex- 
755 * iſtence [F], which were to be the medium of in- 
r tercourſe between him and mortals, and by 

« whom, conſequently, he was to reveal his will, 

ce and to diſplay his mercy and beneficence to the 
« children of men; that theſe two repreſentatives 
ce were the Word and the Holy Ghoſt ; that the for- 
« mer was united to the man CarisT, who was 
. born of the Virgin Max by an omnipotent act 
* of the divine will; and that, on this account, 
* CyRIST might be properly called God; that 


bk. i . ” b i 


« the Holy Spirit directed the courſe, and anl- 
ee mated the whole ſyſtem of nature; and more 
< eſpecially produced in the minds of men wiſe 
c councils, virtuous propenſities, and divine 


„feelings; and, finally, that theſe two Repreſent- 


ce 211005 were to ceaſe after the deſtruction of this 
ce terreſtrial globe, and to be abſorbed into the 
& ſubſtance of the Deity, from whence they had 
« been formed.” This 1s, at leaſt, a general 


ſketch of the doctrine of S VETus, who, however, 


did not always explain his ſyſtem in the ſame 


manner, nor take any pains to avoid inconſiſten- 


cies and contradictions; and who frequently ex- 
preſſed himſelf in ſuch ambiguous terms, that it 
is extremely difficult to learn from them his true 
ſentiments. His ſyſtem of morality agreed in ma- 
ny circumſtances with that of the Anabaptiſts'; 
whom he alſo imitated in cenſuring, with the. ut 


moſt ſeverity, the cuſtom of Infant. Baptiſin. 


Other an- VI. The pompous plans of Reformation, chat | 


ti-Trinita- 


s. had been formed by SERVETUS, were not only 
diſconcerted, but even fell into Aral after the 


III Theſe repreſentations, or manners of exiflence, Sex- 


' VETUsS alſo called Zconomies, diſpen/ations, diſpeſitions, &c. for 


he often changed his terms in unfolding his viſionary ſyſtem. 


death 
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death of their author. He was, indeed, accord- CENT. 
ing to vulgar report, ſuppoſed to have left behind $5. 
him a conſiderable number of diſciples; and we PA Il, 
find in the writings of the doctors of this century, 
many complaints and apprehenſions that ſeem to 
confirm this ſuppoſition, and would perſuade vs, 
that SxRvxrus had really founded a ſect; yet, 
when this matter 1s attentively examined, there. 
will appear juſt reaſon to doubt, whether this man 
left behind him any one perſon that might pro- 
perly be called his true diſciple. For thoſe who 
were denominated Servetians by the theological 
writers of this century, not only differed from 
SERVETVUS in many points of doctrine, but alſo 
varied widely from him in his doctrine of the 
T rinity, which was the peculiar and diſtinguiſh- 
ing point of his theological ſyſtem. _ VALENTINE. 
 GexrTiL1s, a Neapolitan, who ſuffered death at 
Bern, in the year 1566, adopted the Arian hypo- 
theſis, and not that of SERVETUs, as many wri- 
ters have imagined ; for his only error conſiſted 
in this, that. he conſidered the Son, and the Holy 
Gboſt, as ſubordinate to the Father [8]. N =" 
allied to this, was the doctrine of MATTRHEW GRI- 
BALDI, a lawyer, whom a timely death, in the 
year 1566, ſaved from the ſeverity of an eccleſi- 
aſtical tribunal, that was ready to pronounce ſen- 
tence againſt him on account of his errors; for 
he ſuppoſed the divine nature divided into three 
eternal ſpirits, which were diſtinguiſhed from each 
other, not only by number, . but alſo by ſubordina-" 
tion nb]. It 1s not ſo __ to > determine the Pe. 


2 — 


See Bai” Y | Difiandty, at cs" article A — 
| 3 Hiſt. de Geneve, livr. iii. tom. ii, p. 80.— 841i 
Biblioth Anti-Trinit, p. 26. E. Hiſtoire du Sacinianiſme, 
part II. ch. vi. p. 25 .—Foksr. Reformations Beytrage, tom. v. 
381. 
1 [5] SanD11 Biblioth. Anti-Trinit. Pe 17. —Laur, oc. cit. 
part II. ch. vii. p. 257 — SPON, loc. cit. tom. ii. p. 85. not. | 
HaLERUS, in 1uſeo T igarino, tom. ii. p. 114. | 


— 
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cular eharge that was brought againſt ALctat, 4 
native of Piedmont, and SYLVESTER TELLivs, who 
were baniſhed from the city and territory of Ge- 


— neva, in the year 1559 ; nor do we know, with 


any degree of certainty, the errors that were em- 
braced by ParuTa, LEON AR DIV, and others [i], 


who were ranked among the followers of SER VE“ 


Tos. It is, however, more than probable, that none 


of the perſons now mentioned were the diſciples 
of SERVETUS, or adopted the hypotheſis of that 
viſionary innovator. The ſame thing may be af- 


firmed with reſpe& to Gonzs1vs, who is ſaid to 
have embraced the doctrine of that unhappy man, 


and to have introduced it into Poland [x]; for, 


Frroneous 
accounts of 
the origin 
of Socini- 


_ aniſm 8 


though he maintained ſome opinions that really 
reſembled it in ſome of its points; yet his man- 


ner of explaining the myſtery of the Trinity was 


totally different from that of SeRvxxrus. 
VII. It is evident that none of the perſons, now 
mentioned, profeſſed that form or ſyſtem of theo- 


[ii] For an actoant of theſe, and other 3 of the ſame 
claſs, ſee Sanpivs, LAux, and alſo LuBIENIEcCIius, his 
Hiſtoria Reformat. Polonicæ, lib. ii. cap. v. p. 96.— There is a 
particular and ample account of ALC1aT given by BayLe, in 
the firſt 2 of his Dictionary; z ſee alſo dyox, loc. cit. tom. ii. 

855. 80 
15 [4] This is affirmed upon the authority of WissowaTIOs 
and Lusnienitcivs ; but the very words of the latter will be 


ſufficient to ſhew us upon what grounds. Theſe words (Hit. 


| Reformat. Polen, Cap. vi. p. 111.) are as follows: I. Serveti 


ſententiam de pre- eminentia patris i in patriam attulit, eampue non 
 diffimulavit, i. e. Gones1v's introduced into Poland the opinion 


em'raced by SERVETUS in relation to the pre-eminence of the Father, 
and was by no means ſtudious to conceal it. Who now does 


not ſee, that, if it was the pre-eminence of the Father that Go- 
NM Eslus maintained, he muſt have differed conſiderably from - 


SERVETUs, whoſe doctrine removed all real diſtinction in the 


divine nature? The reader will do well to conſult Sanpivs 
(loc. cit. p. 40.) concerning the ſentiments of Goxe91vs; ſince 


it is from this writer, that Lamy has borrowed tit greateſt 


part of what he has advanced in bis He Moire de Sorjahani/ev, 


tom. ii. Ch. x. P- 278. 


logical 
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logical doctrine, that 1s properly called Socinianiſm, 
the origin of which is, by the writers of that ſect, 
dated from the year 1546, and placed in Traly. 
Theſe writers tell us, that, in this very year, 
above forty perſons, eminently diſtinguiſhed by 
their learning and genius, and ſtill more by their 
generous zeal for truth, held ſecret aſſemblies, at 
different times, in the territory of Venice, and par- 
ticularly at Vicenza, in which they deliberated 
concerning a general reformation of the received 
ſyſtems of Teligion, and, in a more eſpecial man- 
ner, undertook to refute the peculiar doctrines 
that were afterwards publicly rejected by the So- 
cinians. They tell us further, that the principal 


members of this clandeſtine ſociety, were LæLI- 


De. Socinus, ALciat, Ocninus, ParRUTaA, and 
GENTILIs ; that their deſign was divulged, and 
their meetings diſcovered, by the temerity and 
imprudence of ſome of their aſſociates ; that two 
of them were apprehended and put to death; 

while the reſt, being diſperſed, ſought a refuge in 
Switzerland, Cen Moravia, and other coun- 
tries, and that Socixus, after having wandered 
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up and down in ſeveral parts of Europe, went into 


Poland, firſt in the year 1551, and afterwards in 
1558, and there ſowed the ſeeds of his doctrine, 
which, in proceſs of time, grew apace, and pro- 


duced a rich and abundant harveſt [7] Such 15 


[1] See the Bibliotheca Anti-Trinit. p. 18. & 25. of SanvDivs, 


who mentions ſome writings that are ſuppoſed to have been 
publiſhed by the clandeſtine ſociety of pretended Reformers at 


Venice and Vicenza; though the truth of this ſuppoſition is ex- 


tremely dubious ;—Anvt. WissowaTI1 Narratio, quomodo in 


Polonia Reformati ab Unitariis feparati ſunt, which is ſubjoined 
to the Bibliotb. of Saxpius, p. 209, 210.—The reader may 
likewiſe conſult Lus1sx1Ec1us, Hiftor. Reformat, Polon. lib. it. 
cap. i. p. 38. Who intimates, that he took this account of the 
origin of Socinianiſm from the manuſcript Commentaria of 
Bubzixus, and his Life of Lærivs SOCINUS, See alſo 5a Ms. 
P&ZIPCOVIUS, 12 Vita Socini. a 
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the account of the origin of Socinianiſm, that i9 
generally given by the writers of that ſet, To 


Parr I, aſſert that it is, in every circumſtance, fiftitious 


nne 


and falſe, would perhaps be going too far; but, 
on the other hand, it is eaſy to demonſtrate that 


the ſyſtem of religion, commonly called $0: ini- 


aniſm, was neither invented nor drawn up in thoſe 
meetings at Venice and Vicenza * have now been 


vitl, While, 


mentioned In]. 


La! See :Gvaray. Geox. Zrirvzx! Hihoria Crypro- 
Socinianiſmi Altor fint, cap. ii. $ xli. p. 321. note, —This writer 
ſeems to think that the inquiries that have hitherto been made 


into this affair are by no means ſatisfactory; and he therefore 


wiſhes that ſome men of learning, equal to the taſk, would | 
examine the ſubject anew.— This, indeed, were much to be 


wiſhed. In.the mean time, I ſhall venture to offer a few | 
ſervations, which may Perbaps contribute to caſt ſome light 
upon this matter. That there was, in reality, ſuch a ſociety 


as is mentioned in the text, is far from being improbable. 


Many circumſtances' and relations prove ſufficiently, that, 


immediately after the Reformation had taken place in Germany, 
ſecret aſſemblies were held, and meaſures propoſed, in ſeveral 


provinces that were ſtill under the juriſdiction of Rome, with 


a view to combat the errors and ſuperſtition of the times. It 
is alſo, in a more eſpecial manner, probable, that the terri- 


tory of Venice was the ſcene of theſe deliberations; fince it is 


well known, that a great number of the Venetians at this time, 


though they had no perſonal attachment to LuTa+n, ap- 


proved, nevertheleſs, of his deſign of reforming the corrupt 


ſtate of religion, and wiſhed well to every attempt that was 
made to reſtore Chriſtianity to its native and primitive ſimpli- 
city. It is farther highly credible, that theſe aſſemblies were 


interrupted and diſperſed by the vigilance of the papal emiſſa- 


ries, that ſome of their members were apprehended and put 


to death, and that the reſt ſaved themſelves by flight. All 


this is probable enough ; but it is extremely improbable, nay 
utterly incredible, that all the perſons, who are ſaid to have 


been preſent at theſe aſſemblies, were really ſo. And I there- 


fore adopt willingly the opinion of thoſe who affirm, that 
many perſons, who, in after-times, diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
from the multitude by oppoſing the dodrine of Trinity in 
| Unity, were conſidered as members of the Venetian ſociety, by 
ignorant writers, who looked upon that ſociety as the ſource 
and nurſery of the whole Unitarian ſe&, It is certain, for 


inſtance, that Ochixus i is erroneouſly placed among the mem- 


bers 
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VIII. While, therefore, we reject this inaccu- Eur. 
rate account of the matter under Enfideration, it 3. K 
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bers of the famous ſociety now mentioned; for; not to infiſt 1 ; 
upon the circumſtance, that it is not ſufficiently elear whether Socinianiſm, 
he was really a Socinian or not, it appears undeniably, from 
the Annales Capucinorum of Boverius, as well as from other 
unqueſtionable teſtimonies, that he left 7raly ſo early as the 
year 1543, and went from thence to Geneva. See a ſingular 
book, entitled, La Guerre Seraphique, ou l Hiftoire des perils 
Ju courus la Barde des Capuchins, livr. iii. p. 191. 216. 
What I have ſaid of Ochigus may be confidently affirmed 
With reſpect to Lazrivs SociN os, who, though reported to 
have been at the head of the ſociety now under conſideration, 
Was certainly never preſent at any of its meetings; For how 
can we ſuppoſe that a young man, only one- and twenty years 
old, would leave the place of his nativity, repair to Venice or 
Fcenza, and that without any other view than the pleaſure of 
diſputing freely on certain points of religion“? Or how could 
it happen, that a youth of ſuch unexperienced years ſhould 
acquire ſuch a high degree of influence and authority, as to 
obtain the firſt rank, and the principal direction, in an aſſem- 
bly compoſed. of ſo many eminently learned and ingenious 
men? Beſides, from the Life of L=L1vs, which is ſtill extant, 
and from other teſtimonies of good authority, it is eaſy to 
ſhew, that it was the deſire of improvement, and the hope of 
being aided, in his inquiries after truth, by the converſation of 
learned men in foreign nations, that induced him to leave 
1:aly, and not the apprehenſion of perſecution and death, as 
ſome have imagined. It is alſo certain, that he returned into 
his native country afierwards, and, in the year 1551, remained 
ſome time at Sienna, while his father lived at Bologna. See his 
letter to BuLLIinNGER, in the Mu/eum ; Helveticum, tom. v. 
p. 489: Now ſurely it cannot eaſily be imagined, that a man 
in his ſenſes would return to a country from whence, but a few 
years before, he had been obliged to fly, in order to avoid the 
terrors of a barbarous inquiſition and a violent death. 


But, waving this queſtion for a moment, let us ſuppoſe all 
the accounts, we have from the Socinians, concerning this 
famous aſſembly of Venice and Vicenza, and the members of 
which it was compoſed, to be true and exact; yet it remains 
to be proved, that the Socinian ſyſtem of doctrine was invented 
and drawn up in that aſſembly. This the Socinian writers 
maintain; and this, as the caſe appears to me, may be ſafely 
s ſuch a ſuppoſition really fo abſurd ? Ts not a ſpirit of enthuGaſrh, 
or even an uncommon degree of zeal adequate to the production of ſueh an 


effect 1. bhay ew F bc 1 
You. IV. * K k 8844 denied, 
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c- 1 1 r. is ; incumbent upon us to. ſubſtitute a better in its 
Sr. in. place; and, indeed, the origin and progreſs of the 
aur I. Socinian do&thie Gun eaſy to be traced out by 


, 


fuch as are acquainted with the hiſtory- of the 


church during this century. There were certain 
ſets and doctors, againft whom the zeal, vigilance, 


and ſeverity of Catholics, Eutherans, and Calvin- 


iſts, were united, and, in oppoſing whoſe ſettle- 
ment and progreſs, theſe three communions, for- 


getting their diſſenſions, joined their moſt vi- 
gorous counſels and endeavours. The obzerde of 


denied. por we Socinian doris is undoubtedly of mack 
later date than this aſſembly ; it alſo paſſed through different 
_ hands, and was, during many years, reviewed and corrected 
by men of learning and genius, and thus underwent various 


changes and improvements before it was formed into a regular, 
ermanent, and connected ſyſtem, To be convinced of this, 


it will be ſufficient to eaft an eye upon the opinions, doctrines, 


-ane reafonings, of ſeveral of the members of the famous ſo- 


_eiety, fo often mentioned; which vary in ſuch a ſtriking man- 
ner, as ſhew manifeſtly that this ſociety had no fixed views, 
nor had ever agreed upon any conſiſtent form of doctrine. We 


learn, moreover, from many circumſtances in the life and 


tranſactions of E#z11vs Socinvus, that this man had not, 


when he left Jaly, laid the plan of a regular ſyſtem of reli- 
gion; And it is well known, that, for many years afterwards, 
his time was ſpent in doubting, inquiring, and diſputing ; 
and that his ideas of religious matters were extremely fluctuat- 
ing and unſettled. So that it ſeems probable to me, that the 
man died in this ſtate of heſitation and uncertainty, before he 
bad reduced his notions to any conſiſtent form. As to Gr 1- 
'BALD1 and ALC1AaT, who have been already mentioned, it is 


*manifeſt that they inclined towards the Arian ſyſtem, had did 


not entertain ſuch low ideas of the perſon and dignity of 
Jesus Chr1sT, as thoſe that are adopted among the Socinians. 
From all this it appears abundantly evident, that theſe Italian 


Reformers, if their famous fociety ever exiſted in reality 


(which J admit here as a probable ſuppoſition, rather thaw as 
a fact ſufficiently atteſted), were diſperfed and obliged to ſeek 


their ſafety in a voluntary exile, before they had agreed about 
any regular fyſtem of religious doctrine. So that this account 


of the origin of Socinianifm is rather imaginary than real, 
though it has been inconſiderately adopted by many writers. 


 FutsL1n has alleged ſeveral arguments againſt it in his Ger- 
man work, entitled Reformation Beytragen, tom. iii. p. 327. 
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s 


their common averſion, were the Anabaptiſts, and c E N r. 


thoſe who denied the Divinity of Cnklsr, and 


XVI. 
81 EC Te III. 


2 Trinity of Perſons in the Godhead, To avoid the PA 711. | 


- unhappy conſequences of ſuch a formidable op- 
poſition, great numbers of both claſſes retired in- 
to Poland, from this perſuaſion, that in a country 


whoſe inhabitants were Paſſionately fond of free- 


dom, religious liberty | could not fail to find a re- 


eee ee 


fuge. However, on their firſt arrival, they pro- 


ceeded with circumſpeCtion and prudence, and 
explained their ſentiments with much caution 
and a certain mixture of diſguiſe, not knowing 
ſurely what might happen, nor how far their opi- 


nions would be treated with indulgence. Thus 
they lived in peace and quiet during ſeveral years, 


1 with the Lutherans and Calviniſts, Who 


had already obtained a ſolid ſettlement in Poland, 


and who admitted them into their communion, 
and even into the aſſemblies where their public 
deliberations were held. They were not, how- 
ever, long ſatisfied with this ſtate of conſtraint, 


notwithſtanding the privileges with which it was 


attended; but, having inſinuated themſelves into 


the friendſhip of ſeveral noble and opulent fami- 
lies; they began to act with more ſpirit, and even 
to declare, in an open manner, their oppoſition 


to certain doctrines that were generally received 
among Chriſtians. Hence aroſe violent conteſts 


between them and the Swiſs, or Reformed churches, 
with which they had been principally con nected, 


Theſe diſſenſions drew the attention of the go- 


vernment, and occaſioned, in the year 1 565, a 


reſolution of the diet of Petritow, ordering the 


innovators to ſeparate themſelves from the 
churches already mentioned, and to form a diſ- 
tinct we or ſect [#]. Theſe founders 


of 


[z] 3 Hiſtoire du Secinianiſne, part I. ch. vi. Ke. 
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Pan their ſect reſided. Hitherto, indeed, 


* 


The Hiro f the SocrviAvs. 


of ak Socinian church were commonly called 
Pinczovians, from the town in which the heads of 
they had 
not carried matters ſo far as they did afterwards; 3 
for they profeſſed chiefly the Arian doctrine con- 


cerning the divine nature, maintaining that the 


Son and the Holy Ghoſt were two diſtinct natures, 


begotten by God the Fame, and ſubordinate to 


The pro- 


grefs of oY | 


C1N}AalNiiMm, 


they dreaded the effects of inteſtine diſcord; which | 


l him [Lo]. 


IX. The Ubi being thus {iparated dem 
the other religious ſocieties in Poland, had many 


difficulties to encounter, both of an internal and 
external kind. From without, they were threat- 
ened with à formidable proſpect ariſing from the 
united efforts of Catholics, Lutherans, and Cal- 


viniſts, to cruſh their infant ſect. From within, 


portended the ruin of their community before 


it could arrive at any meaſure of ſtability or con- 


| ſiſtence. 


This latter apprehenſion was too well 
grounded; for, as yet, they had agreed upon no 


regular ſyſtem of principles, which might ſerve 


as a centre and bond of union. Some of them 


ehoſe 0 prſenere”? in- the doctrine of the Arians, 


* 1 *. * 


a Sanbion, p. 183. Se SEES aner eee apud 
cundem, p. 194. — Ax be. WISSOwarIUs de SeparationeUnitar. 
2 Keformatis, ibid. p. 211, 212.—LUu.BtENIECIUS, Hiffor. 
Nefor mat. Polonice, lib. ii. cap. Vie; P: 111. cap. viii. P- 144. 

Hb. iii. cap. i. . 


p. 158. 
e] This will appear abundantly e to all ſuch. as con- 


2 falt, with a proper degree of attention, the writers mentioned 


a er in e e and eee 9 


zin the preceding note, It is unqueſtionably certain, that all 


thoſe, who then called themſelves Unitarian Brethren, did not 


entertain the ſame ſentiments concerning the Divine Nature. 
Some of the moſt eminent doctors of that ſect adopted the no- 


tions relating to the erſon and dignity of CunisT, that were, 


3 in after times, pecvliar-to the Socinians; the greateſt part of 
them, however, embraced the Arian ſyſtem, and affirmed, 


that our bleſſed Saviour was created beſore the formation of 
the world, by God the Father, to whom he was much 5 ah 


9 


1 
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E 


and to proceed no further; and theſe were called 84 * T. 
Farnovians [p]. Others, more adventurous, went Ser. nm, 
much greater lengths, and attributed to Cagisr PA III. 


almoſt no other rank or dignity. than thoſe of a 
divine meſſenger, and of a true prophet.. A third 


— — 


— 


claſs, diſtinguiſhed by the dtnomination of Bud- 
neians [g, went {till further: declaring that J r- 


sus CHRIST was born in an ordinary way, accord- 1 
ing to the general law of nature, and that, con- 


ſequently, he was no proper object of divine wor- 


ſhip or adoration [7]. There were alſo among 


theſe people ſeveral fanatics, who were deſirous ' 


of introducing into the ſociety the diſcipline of 
the enthuſiaſtic Anabaptiſts; ſuch as a cCommu- 


nity of goods, an equality of ranks, and other ab- 


ſurdities of the ſame nature [J. Such were the 


diſagreeable and perilous circumſtances in which 


the Unitarians were placed, during the infancy of 


their ſect, and which, no doubt, rendered their 


ſituation extrentely ekitiral and perplexing. But 


they were happily extricated out of theſe difficul- 
ties by the dexterity and reſolution. of certain of 
their doctors, whoſe efforts were crowned with 
ſingular ſucceſs, on account of the credit and in- 
fluence they had obtained in Poland. Theſe Uni- 
tarian doctors ſuppreſſed, in a little time, the 


factions that threatened the ruin of their commu- 


nity, erected flouriſhing congregations at Cracow, 
Lullin, Pinczow, Luck, Smila [4] (a town belong. 


/ 91 flex a more particulat account of che rauen, 
ſee $ xxii. of this chapter. 


ez [4] See the par of this chapter referred o in the pre- 


ceding note. 
[r] Vita Arar. U. Nauf in Sax pi Nil Rosh. Anti-Trin. 
p. 2 26.— As alſo Sannivs in Simone Budnas, p. 54 
FJ rann . Reform. Polen, * lib. ae Bad ad xi. 
240. 
5 Le) Marr, AvzLT, Hiforia enen Smighenfiey , Grd. 
174, in Vo. 
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EAN r. ing to the famous Duprru [«),) and in ſeveral 
on other places both in Poland and Lithuania, and 
penn. obtained the privilege of printing their produ- 
8 tions, and thoſe of their brethren, without moleſ- 
tation or reſtraint [w]. All theſe advantages were 
crowned by a ſignal mark of liberality and muni- 
. ficence, they received from Jo. SikExizx Ius, pala- 

tine of Padolia, who gave them a ſettlement in the 

y of Racow, which he had himſelf Wacht in the 


47 [a] This Dupirz, who was e one af the moſt 
learned and eminent men of the ſixteenth century, was born 
at Buda, in the year 1533; and after having ſtudied in the | 1 
moſt famous univerſities, and travelled through almoſt all the 

countries of Europe, was named to the biſhoprick of Tinia by 


the Emperor FERDINAND, and made privy counſellor to that 0 

prince. He had, by the force of his genius, and the ſtudy of I 

hs ancient orators, acquired ſuch a maſlerly and irrefiſtible” E 

eloquence, that in all public deliberations he carried every' t 

thing before him, In the council, where he was ſent in the | 

name of the emperor and of the Hungarian clergy, he ſpoke i 

with ſuch energy again} {ſeveral abuſes of the church of Rome, | d 

and particularly againſt the celibacy of the ciergy, that the c 

pope, being informed thereof by his legates, ſolicited the em · b 

peror to recal him. FRDIN AND complied; but, having 2 

heard Dupir 's report of what paſſed in that famous council, h 

he approved of his conduct, and rewarded him with the fe 

biſhoprick of Chonat. He afterwards married a' maid of ho- rl 

nour of the queen of Hungary, and reſigned his biſhoprick ; «x 

the emperor, however, nil continued his friend and proteQor. 1 

The papal ex communication was levelled at his head, but he * 

treated it with contempt. Tired of the fopperies and 'uperſti- 0 

tions of the church of Rome, he retired to Cracaw, where he kk 

embraced the proteſtant religion publicly, after having been _ 

1 for a good while its ſecret friend. It is ſaid, that he ſhewed 2 
31 ſome inclination towards the Socinian ſyltem. Some of his 
2 friends deny this; others confeſs i it, but maintain that he af 
terwards changed his ſentiments in that ref pet. He was well 

_ acquainted with ſeveral branches of philoſophy and the mathe- p- 

matics, with the ſciences of phyſic, hiſtory, theology, and the 5 

civil law. He was ſuch an enthuſiaſtical admirer of Cicero de 

that he copied over three times, with bis own hand, the whold far 

* works of that immortal author. He had ſomething majeſtic in po 

his figure, and in the air of his countenance, His life was * 

regular and virtuous, his manners elegant and £alys and his we 

þenevolence warm and extenſive, 16 


[4] $anpJl Naher Anti. Trin, p. 20. — 5 
year 
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year 1 569, in the diſtri of Sendomir [x]. This 


extraordinary "favour was peculiarly adapted to 
better the ſtate of the Unitarians, who were, hi- 


thert6, diſperſed far and wide in the midſt of their 
enemies. And accordingly they now looked upon 


their religious eſtabliſhment as permanent and” 


ſable, and preſumed ſo far upon their good for- 


tune, as to declare Racow the centre of their com- 


munity, where their diſtant and diſperſed mem- 


bers might unite their counſels, and hold their 


deliberations, . | 

X. When they ſaw their affairs in this promi- 
ſing ſituation, the firſt thing that employed the at- 
tention and zeal of their doctors and ſpiritual: 
rulers, was a tranſlation of the Bible into the Po- 


liſh language, which was accordingly publiſhed 
They had, indeed, before 


in the year 1572. 
this, a Poliſh verſion of the Tacred writings, which 


they had compoſed, Jointly with the Helvetic 
doctors, in the year 1565, while they lived in 


But after the 
breach of that communion, and the order they 


communion with that church. 


had received to ſeparate themſelves from the Re- 
formed church, this Verſion loſt its credit among 


them, as it did not ſeem proper to anſwer their 
5 views [9]. After they had finiſhed their new 


Verſion, they drew up a ſummary of their religi- 


ous doctrine, which was publiſhed at Cracow, in 


the year 1574, under the title of Caterhiſm, or 
fue on of the Unitarian, [=] The ſyſtem of re- 


ligion 


121 Sanpius, 2 citat. p. 201. —Lurixxiteius, bee. eit. 
p. 240. 


den Pohlniſchen Bibeln, p. 90. 113. 142. in which there is a 


further account of the Poliſh 1 interpretation: of the Bihle com- 


pores by Socinian authors. * 

\ [2] From this little performance, and deed * LAG it alone, 
we may learn with certainty the true ſtate of the Unitarian 
deligion — Faustus Socinus ; and, nevertheleſs, I do 


K k 4 not 


— * » 


] See a German work of RiNGELTAUBE, entitled, Pon 
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$2297, markable for its ſimplicity, and is neither doaded 


« : ; EP — 


not find that it has been ſo. much ds once quoted, or even 

mentioned, by any of the Socinian writers, by any hiſtorians 

who have given an account of their ſect, nor yet by any of the 
dtvines that have'drawn the pen of controverſy againſt their 

religious ſyſtem. 1 am almoſt inclined to believe, that the So- 
cinians (when, in proceſs of time, they had gained ground, 
acquired more dexterity in the management of their affairs, 

and drawn up, a new, ſpecious, and artful ſummary of their 
d octrine) were prudent enough to deſire that this primitive 

Catechiſm ſhould diſapp*ar, that it might not furozſh their 
© adverſaries with an occaſion of accuſing them of ingonſtancy in 

abandoning the. tenets of their anceſtors, nor excite fationg 
and divifions among themſelves, by inducing any of their peo - 

ple to complain that they had deviated from the ancient ſim- 

plicity of their firſt founders. . 'Theſe reaſons, very probably, 

engaged the Socinian dodters to buy up all the copies they 

could find of this original Cogfſſion or Catechiſm, with a view 

to bury it in oblivion, It will not therefore be improper to 

give here ſome account of the form and matter of this firſt Soci- 
nian Creed, which contained the doctrine of that ſe& before 

the Racowian Catechiſm was compoſed, This account will 

throw new light upon a period and branch of Eccleſiaſtical 

Hiſtory that are highly intereſting. - The original Catechiſm, 

now under c-nfideration, which is extremely rare, has the fol- 

lowing title prefixed to it: Catechiſin or Confeſſion of Faith of 

the Congregation afſembled in Poland, in the name of Feſus Chriſt 

our Lord, who was crucified and raiſed from the dead DRUTER. 

vi. Hear O Ijrael, the Lord our God is one Go Jo viii. 54. 
lim Faiber— , whim ye ſay that he is your God, Printed by 
„Alexander Turobinus, born in the year of Chriſt, the Son of God, 

| 1574, In «2mo (1). We find, by a paſſage, at the end of 

the Preface, .that this curious Catechiſm was printed at 
Craccau; for it is ſaid to have been publiſhed in that city, 7 

the vear 57, after the birth of Chriff, Now it is known that 

the Unitarians had, at that time, a, Printing-houſe at Cracgay, 
which was, ſoon after, removed to Racow. Alexander Turc- 
binus, who is ſaid i have been the printer of this little pro- 

* Mudction, is mentioned by Saypivs (in his Bib/ioth, Anti- Trin. 

p. 51.) under the Genominatton of 'TuRoBINCZYCK, which he 

(1) The original title runs thus: Catecbeſis et confeſſio fidei cœtus per Polo- 

.niam cong egati in nomine Jeſu Chrifli, Domini noſtri, crucifixi et reſuſcitati, 

Deut. vi Audi, Jiracl, Dominus Deus naſter Deus unus eſi, Johannis viii, dicit 

eſus : Quem vos dicitis weflrum e Deum, eft pater meus, Typis Alexandri 

Sint anno nati Jeſu Crip, Ai Det; 2574, in 12mo * 


undoubtediy 
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it nevertheleſs breathes, in ſeveral places, the Sher. K 
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Catechefſi et Confeſſions omnium (3). The Preface, which is com- 
poſed in the nain« of the whole Congregation, begins with the 
followirp ſalutation: 7% all thoſe who thirſt after eternal ſalvu- 
ion, the L1TTLE and AFF: Ic TED FL CK zz Poland, which ir 
baptized in the name of Jeſus of ' Nazareth. ſendeth greeting ; 
praying moſt earneſtly that grace and peace may be ſhed upon them 
"by tht one ſupreme God and Father, through his vnly begotten 
Son, our Lord, Jeſus Chrift, who was crucified (1). After this 
general ſalutation, the Prefacers give an account of the reaſons - 
that engaged tbem to compoſe and publiſh this Confeſſion, 
The principal of theſe reaſons was, the reproaches arid afper- 
ſions that were caſt upon the Anabaptiſis, in ſeveral places; 
from which we learn that, at this time, the denomination of 
Anabaptiſis was given to thoſe who, in after times, were called 
| Socinians. The reſt of this Preface is employed in beſeeching 
the reader to be firmly perſuaded, that the defigns of the Con- 
gregation are pious and upright, to read with attention, that 
he may judge with diſcernment, and, abandoning the doftrine 
of Babylon, and the conduct and corver/ation of Sodom, to take 
refuge in the ark of Noah, i. e. among the Unitarian Brethren, 
In the beginning of the Catechiſm itſelf, the whole doctrine 
of Chriſtianity is reduced to fix points The firſt relates to the 
Nature of God, and hi- Son Fe/us Chrift; the fecond to Fuftifi- 
cation; the third io Diſcipline; the fourth to Prayer; the fifth 
to Baptiſm ; and the fixth' to the Lord”; Supper. Theſe fix 
points are explained at lengtb, in the following manner: Each 
point is defined and unfolded, in general terms, in one 
queſtion and anſwer, and is afcerwards ſubdivided into its ſe- 
. Dveral branches in various que/iz99s and az/wers, in Which its 
different parts are illuſtrated, and confirmed by texts of Scrip- 


(2) This Tefament is publiſhed by SAnpivs, in his Bibliotheca Anti-Trin, 
| 80 The Diſſertation of Mor LE Rus is to be found in a collection of pieces 
publiſhed by BAnTHOLOM us under the following title: Fortgeſezten 
nutxlic hen Amme ckungen von aller band Mater ien, part xxi. p. 758. 
(aA) Omnibus ſalutem æternam fitientibus, gratiam at pacem ab unv illo altiſſimo 
Deo patre, per unigenitum ejus filium, Dominum noſtrum, Feſum Cbriſlum cruti» 
xum, ex animo precatur COETUS EXIGUUS ET AFPLICTWVUS per Poloniam, 

In nomine ejuſdem Jeſu Chrifii Naxareni baptiatum, dee 5 

F JCCSCSSCSSFETECTCcCCC TRIS SIN Is. gr th 3 qd. ture. 
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ture. From this it appears, at firſt fight, that the primitive 
ſtate of Socinianiſm was a ſtate of real infancy and weakoels,. 
that its doctors were, by no means, diſtinguiſhed by the depth 
or accuracy of their theological knowledge; and that they in- 
tracted their flock in a ſuperficial manner, by giving them 
only ſome vague notions of certain leading doctriges and pre- 
cepts of religion. In their definition of the Nature of God, 
with which this Catechiſm begins, the authors diſcover im- 
mediately their ſentiments concerning Jesus CHRIST, by de- 
claring that he, together with all other things, is ſubjec to the 
ſupreme Creator of ths univerſe. It may alſo be obſerved, as 
2 proof of the ignorance or negligence of theſe authors, that, 
in illuſtrating the nature and perfections of the Deity, they 
make not the leaſt mention of his z»finity, his omni/cience, his 
immenſ/ity, his eternity, his omni potence, his omnipreſence, his 
Spirituality, nor of thoſe other perfections of the divine nature 
that ſurpaſs the comprehenſion of finite, minds, Inſtead, of 
this, they characterize the Supreme Being only by his wi/dom, , 
his immortality, his gaoedneſs, and unbounded dominion and em- 
ire over the creatures. By this it would ſeem, that, even in 
ws this early period of Socinianiſm, the rulers of that ſect had 
adopted it as a maxim, that nothing incomprebenſible or myſte- 
rious was to be admitted into their religious ſyſtem. — Their 
erroneous notion concerning Jesus CHRisrT is expreſſed in the 
following terms: Our mediator before rhe throne of God is a man, 
abe was formerly promiſed to our fathers by the prophets, and in 
theſe laiter days was born of the fied of David, and whom God. 
the Father, has made Lord and Chrift, that is, the moi perfet 
prophet, the moſt haly prieft, and the moſt triumphant king, by 
«whom be created the Ew warld (5), by whom he has ſent peace 
upon earth. reſtored all things, and reconciled i hem to bimſelf ; and 
by whom alſo be has be, cd eternal lift upon his ele; to the 
end that, after the ſupreme God, we ſbould believe in him, adore 
4d invoke bim bear his woice, imitate his example, and find, in 
| him, rift to our fouls (6). It is here worthy of note, that, al- 
| (5) This expreſſion is remarkable; far theſe doors maintained, that theſe 
declarations of Scripture, which repreſept the world as foxmed by Chrift, do 
not relate to the viſible world, but to the reſtoration of mankind to virtue and 
happineſs by the Son of God, They invented this interpretation to prevent 


we being obliged to acknowledge the divine glory and creating power of 
Chriſt. PERL | | * AO SAT a. 


(6) EI homa, mediator nefler apud Deum, patribus olim per profhetas promiſſus, 
et ultimis tandem temporibus ex Davidis ſemine natus, quem Deus pater fecit 
| Deominum et Cbriſlum, boc eft, perfe&iſſumum propbetam, ſanctiſſimum ſacerdotem, 
in vic ſimum regem, per guem mundum creavit, emnia reſl auravit, ſecum reconcili- 
avit, pacipcavit, et vitam æternam eleflis ſuis donawit : ut in illum, poft Deum 
#ltifſm.m, credamus, illum adoremus, inuocemus, audiamus, pro wed nofiro 


imitamur, et, in ile requien animabus neſtris inxenigrꝛus. thavgh 


* 
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ant and fundamental. Nor will this appear ſur- cz N r. 
priſing to thoſe who conſider, that the papers of ,, , in. 
„ 3 LLies Pray A. 
though they call CHRIST 4 most holy prieſt, and: Juſtify this 
title by citations from ſcripture, yet they no where explain the; 
nature of that prieſihood, which they attribute to him. —With 
reſpect to the Holy Ghoft, they plainly deny his being a divine 
perſon, and repreſent him as nothing more than a divine qua- 
lity, or virtue, as appears from the following paſſage: Thr 
Holy Ghoſt it the energy or perfection of God, whoſe fulneſs God. 
the Father beſtowed upon his only begotten Son, our Lord, that cor, 
becoming his adopted children, might receive of his fulneſs (7); 
They expreſs their ſentiments concerning F#fification in the: 
_ enſuing terms: Juffiſication confifts in the remiſſion F all our pas 
fins, through the mere grace and mercy of God, in and by our Lord 
Feſus Chriit, without or merits and works, and in conſequence of a 
lively faith, as alſa in the certain hope of" life eternal, and the 
true and unfeigned amendment of our lives and converſations, 
through the aſſi/tance of the divine ſpirit. to the glory of God the 
Father, and the edification of our ntighbuurs (8). As by this 
inaccurate definition Juſtification comprehends in it amendment: 
and obedience, ſo in the explication of this point our authors 
break in upon the following one which relates to'Di/cipline, - 
and lay down a ſhort ſummary of moral doctrine, which is 
contained in a few precepts, and expreſſed, for the-moſt part, 
in the language of ſcripture, There is this peculiarity in theie 
moral injunctions, that they prohibit the tating-of oaths and 
the repelling of injuries, As to what regards Ecclefiaſtical Di- 
cipline, they denne it thus: FEcclefraftical Diſcipline conſiſts. in 
calling frequently to the remembrance of every individual; the du- 
Ties that are incumbent upon them. in admoniſhirg, firſt privaltelyg 
gn afterayaras, if this be ing fectual, in a public manner before 
the whole congregation, ſuch as have finned openly againſt God, or 
offended their neighbour ; and laſtly, in excluding from the commu+ 
non of the church the obſtinate and impenitent, that, being thus 
covered with ſhame, they may be led to repentance, or, if they re- 
main unconverted, may be dazined eternally (9). By their further 


(7) Spiritus ſauctus eff virtus Dei, cujus plenitudinem dedit Deus pater ſilio ſus 
unigenite, Domino noftro, ut ex ejus plenitadine nos adofrivi aceiperemus. 
(3) Fuftificatia eft ex mera gratia, per Dominum neſtrum Fe;um Chriflum, fine 
operibus ęt meritis noflris, omnjum præteriiorum peccatorum noſtrorum in viva fide 
remiſſio, vitægue Qterne indubitata expeFatio, et auæilis ſpiritus Dei "1 neſtræ 
non ſimulata, ſed vera correftio, ad gloriam Dei patris noftri et  edificationers 
proximorum noſfrorum. | 8 | | 5 
(9) Diſciplina ecclefiaſtica eft Meii fingu lorum frequens commemvratio et peccans 
tiam contra Deum wel proximum primum privata, deinde etiam publica. coram 
foro cgetu, commonefactio, denique pertinacium a communione fanfforum alie nat io, ut 
fudore ju N canvertantur, aut, ¶ id nolint, æternum damnertur. 3 
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La&r1vs-Socinus; which he undoubtedly left be. 
hind him in Poland, were in the hands of many; 
and that, by the peruſal of them, the Arians, 
who had formerly the upper hand in the commu- 


nity of the Unitarians, were engaged to, change 


their ſentiments e che nature and ab 5h 
a, 5 5 : 
nn ation 


| — of the point relating to Feehfe aftical Diſiline, we 


ſee how imperfect and incomplete their notions of that matter 


were. For they treat, in the firſt place, concerning the go- 
vernment of the church and its miniſters, whom they divide 


into biiſhops, deacuns, elders, and. wwidews, After this, they 


enumerate, at length, the duties of huſbands and wives, old 
and young, parents and children maſters and ſervants, citizens 


and magiſtrates, poor and rich, and conclude with what re- 


lates to the admoniſhing of offeaders, and their escluſion from 


the communion. of the church, in caſe of obſtinate impeni- 


tence, Their , ſentiments concerning Prayer are, generally 


| ſpeaking, ſound and rational. But in their notion of Bapti/m 
they differ from other Chriſtian churches in this, that they 


make it to conſiſt in immerſion or dipping, and emerſion or 


riſng again out of the water, and maintain that it ought not 
to be adminiſtered to any, but adult perſons.  Bapti/m, ſay 


they, is the immer/ion into quater, and the emer/ion of one wha 
believes in the Goſpel and is truly penitent, performed in the name 
of Father, Son, aud taly Ghoſt, or in the name of Teſus Coriſt 
lose; by which ſolemu act the perſon baptized j ublicly acknow- 
; ledgeth, that he is cleanſed from all his fans, through the mercy of 

God the Father, by the blood of Chri/t, and the operation of the 


Holy Spirit; to the end that, being ingrafied into the body 7 


Cbriſt, be may ori iſy the old Adam, and be transformed into t 


image of the new and heavenly Adam, in the firm aſſurance of 


erernal life after the reſurre ion (30). The laſt poiut handled 


in this performance is the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, of 


Which the authors give an explication, that will be readily 


adopted by thoſe who embrace the doctrine of ZCINGLE. on 


EE that head. At the end of this curious Catechiſm there is a 


piece, entitled, Oeconomia Cbriſtiaua, jeu Paſtoratus Dame ſticus, 


which contains a ſhort inſtruction to heads of families, ſhewing 


them how they ought to proceed in order to maintain and in- 


creaſe, in their houſes, a ſpirit of piety ; in which alſo theit ; 


(19) Baptiſmus e bominis E vangelio credentis et peenitentiam agentis in — 


Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti, vel in nomine Feſu Cbriſti i in aquam immer ſia 
et emerſio, que publice proficetur, ſe. gratia Dei Patris, in ſanguine Chr ſtr, opera | 
Fpiritus Sancti, ab omnibus peccatis ablutum eſſe, ut, in corpus Cbrifti injertur, 


mortiſicet veterem Alamum et transformetur i in Adamum illam ceeflen, cert je 
i eee conſequutpruve oe vitam grernam, | 


devotiog 
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-ation-of Curisr [0]. It is true, indeed, that the © 2 N r. 

. denomination of Socinian was not as yet known. in 
Thoſe who were afterwards diſtinguiſhed by this Paar It. 
title, paſſed in Poland, at the time of which we ET 
now ſpeak, under the name of Anabaptiſts, be- 

cauſe they admitted to baptiſm adult perſons 'on- 

ly, and alſo rebaptized thoſe that W them 

from other Chriſtian churches bb / 
+ 4 The 


Fan 1s allited by bene * prayer, compoſed he morning, 
evening. and other occaſions. 

The copy of this Catechiſm, which I is now before me, was 
given, in the year i580, by Max TIN CueLwtvs, one of the 
moſt eminent and zealous Socinian doctors, to Mr. CHRIS To- 
PHER HeilLIGMIER, as appears by a long inſcription, written 
by the donor, at the end of the book. In this .inſcription 
Curcuius promiſes his friend other produQtions of the ſame 
kind, provided he receives the preſent one kindly, and con- 

<lades with theſe words of St. PauL: God bath choſen the weak 
things of the world to confound the ſtrong. | 
[a] This appears evidently from the following paſſage in 
Sc HOMan's Teflamentam (publiſhed by S«Nnpivus, in his 
 Bibliath Anti. Trin. J, p. 194, 195. Sub id fere tempus (A. 1566.) 
ex Rhapſodiis Lælii Socini quidam fratres didicerunt, Dei fllium 
non elſe fecundam Trinitatis perſonam, patri co Hentialem et co 
 Jualem, Jed hominem Jiſum Chriſtum, ex Spiritu Sando conceptum. 
ex Virgine Maria natum, crucifixum, et reſuſcitatum: a quibus 
nos commoniti, ſacras literas perſcrutari, perſuaſi ſumus. Theſe 
words ſhew plainly, that the Unitarians, or Pinczovians, as 
they were ſometimes called, had, before their ſeparation from 
the Reformed church in the year 1565, believed in a Trinity 
of ſome kind or other; and had not gone ſo far as totally to 
Hidden Iz sus CHR18 of his divinity. SchouaN, now cited, 
Was aha of great authority in this ſect; and he tells 0 
" "himle that, at the diet of Petricow, in the year 156;, 
d efended the unity of Grd the Father againſt the Reformed, 5 
maintained re dxiſtence of a threefold Deity... We learn never- 
theleſs from himſelf, that it was not till the year 1566, that a 
peruſal of the papers of LM Socixys had, engaged him 
to change his ſentiments, and to deny the He per/onality of 
„Christ. What then are we to conclude from hence? The 
. concluſion; 3 is plainly. this: that, before the year laſt men- 
ee he and his, Pinczovian, flock were. 05 Socinians, but 
ians only. 
(&] This the Unitarian ackrow! edge, in the Preface of 
ur Catechiſm, as we have obierved above; and it is con- 


firmed 


t tto e * 2 Hrsron Y of the! Socint Ads. 


EN r. XI. The dexterity and ꝓerſeverance of Fausrus 
e Socinus gave a new face to the ſet of the Uni- 
"Pair Il. tarians, of which he became the zealous and in- 
„ ee duſtrious patron. He was a man of true genius; 
. but of little learning; firm in his purpoſes, and 
Fautus » ſteddy in his meaſures; much inferior in know- 
ledge to his uncle LæLius, while he ſurpaſſed 2 

him greatly in courage and reſolution. This emi- 

nent ſectary, after having wandered through ſe- 

veral countries of Europe; ſettled; in the year 1579, 

among the Unitarians in Poland; and at his arrival 

there ſuffered many vexations and much oppoſi- 

tion from a conſiderable number of perſons, who 

looked upon ſome of his tenets as highly erro- 
neous. And, indeed, it is evident, that the reli 

gious ſyſtem of Favsrus Soctnus, which he is 

ſaid to have drawn from the papers of his uncle 
Lies; was much lefs remarkable for its ſim- 
plicity than that of the Unitarians, He triumphed, 
however, at laſt, over all the difficulties that had 

been laid in his way, by the power of his elo- 
quence, the ſpirit and addreſs that reigned in his 
compoſitions, the elegance and gentleneſs of his 
manners, the favour and protection of the nobi- 

lity, which he had acquired by his happy talents 

and accompliſhments, and alſo by ſome lucky hits 

of fortune that favoured his enterprizes. By 

| ſeizing the occaſions when it was prudent to yield, 

- and improving the moments that demanded bold 
reſiſtance and firm reſolution, he ſtemmed dexte- 

_ rouſly and courageouſly the torrent of oppoſition, 

5 and beheld the Unitarians ne to his doc- 5 


| frmed by the writer of the Epitole de Vita Andr. 2 
- which is ſubjoined to the Bibliotheca Anti-Trin. of Sanv1vs. 
This writer tells us, that his ſe& were diſtinguiſhed by the de- 
vominations of "Anabapriffs and Arians; but that all other 
Cbriſtian communities and individuals in Poland were promiſ- 
_ cuouſly called Chrzy/ciani, from the word e which ſig- 

18 niſtes Baptiſn. 


3 | e tine, 


uae; W. e Hirdir of the Soervians, 


trine, which they had before treated with indig- © 
nation and contempt. They, in effect, laid alide 
all feuds and controverſies, and Ariel them- ! 
ſelves into one community under his ſuperinten- 
dency and direction [e]. 

XII. Thus did Socixus cect a conſidera- 

ble change into the ancient Unitarian ſyſtem, 
which, before his time, was ill digeſted,” ill ex- 
preſſed, and chargeable in many places with am- 


$1 N Þ 
Ae IIt. 


42 1 II. 
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The Unita- 


rian religion 


changed by 
Socinas. 


biguity and incoherence. He diſguiſed its incon- | 


ſiſtencies, gave it an air of connexion, method, 
and elegance, and defended it with much more 


dexterity and art, than had ever been diſcovered 


by its former patrons [4]: And, accordingly, 


the 


(e] See BA VI E's Düne, at the article Soctxvs, tom. iv. 
p. 2741.—SanDiI PBiblioth, Anti Trin, p. 64.—8 Au. Paz vr- 
coeP11 Vita Socini, which is prefixed to the — of Socixus. 
Lu, Hiſtoire du Socinianijme, part I. ch. xxiv. p. 101. 
part II. ch. xxii. p. 375, &c. 
[4] Hence it appears, that the modern Unitarians are very 
| properly called Socinians, For certainly the formation and 
eſtabliſhment of that ſect were entirely owing to the labours of 


Larius and Favsrus Socixus. The former, indeed, who | 
Was naturally timorous and irreſolute, died at Zurich, in the 


year 1562, in the communion of the reformed church, and 


ſeemed unwilling to expoſe himſelf to danger, or to facrifice 
his repoſe, by founding a new ſect, that is, by appearing 


proſeſſedly and openly in this enterprize. Beſides, many cir- | 


- cumſtances concur to render it highly probable, that he did 


not finiſh the religious ſyſtem of which he had formed the plan, 


but died, on the contrary, in a ſtate of uncertainty and doubt 


With reſpe& to ſeveral points of no ſmall 1 importance. But, 


notwithſtanding all this, he contributed much. to the inſtitu- 


tion of the ſect now under conſideration. For he collected the 
materials that Fausr us, afterwards digeſted and employed 
with ſuch dexterity and ſucceſs,” He ſecretly and impercepti- 

| bly excited doubts and ſcruples in the minds of many, con- 
cerning ſeveral doctrines generally received among Chriſtians; 
' and, by ſeveral arguments againſt the divinity of Chriſt, which 

- he left behind him committed to writing, he ſo far ſeduced, 
even after his death, the Arians in Poland, that they em- 
braced the communion and fentiments of thoſe, who looked 
Epen Custer as a mere man, created immediately, like 
AbAu, 


"wy 5 Me "TR 7 the Soehne, 3 


0 n de e of; the Unitarian 75 put on a new Fg 
| $54 Under the auſpicious Prote 
Fr IL and inſinuating chief; the little flock, that“ had 
— been hitherto deſtitute of ſtrength, reſolution, and 


. high degree of credit and inffuence. Its 
een orders. Of theſe ſome were diſtinguiſhed by. 


by their addreſs, and many by their learning! and 
elch be. All theſe contributed, in one way ot 
another, to increaſe the luſtre, and to advance 
the intereſts, of this riſing community, and te 


was no more than a rude and incoherent ſketch, 
Was therefore laid afide, and a new form of dot- 
trine was drawn up by Socinvs himſelf. This 


and, having thus e a competent degree of 


what materials he received from his uncle, and What tenets he 
added hiatfeif; that he added ſeveral is plain enough. {This 


doubtedly belong to other authors. We learn, however, from 
Faustus himſelf, that the doctrine he propagated, with re- 
ſpect to the gern of CHRIST, was, at leaſt he FOR park 
"81 Ky ene by kay Lucke — an 


„ wu 
4s 


'E; 


ion of ſuch'a ſpirited 


courage, grew apace, and, all of a ſudden, aroſe 
number was augmented by proſelytes of all ranks 


their nobility, others by thelr opulence, others 


ſupport it againſt the multitude* of adverſaries, 
which its remarkable proſperity and ſucceſs had 
raiſed up. againſt it from all quarters; the rich 
maintained it by. their liberality, the powerful by 
xheir patronage and protection, and the learned 
by their writings. But now the ſyſtem of the 
 Unitarians, being thus changed and new-modelled, 5 
required a new confeſſion of faith to make known 
its principles, and give a clear and full account of 
its preſent ſtate. The ancient Catechiſm, which 


form was corrected by ſome, augmented by others, 
and reviſed by all the Socinian doctors of any note; 


3 by God Matis What Image. bad Was begun, W | 
Favs ros carried on with vigour, and finiſhed with ſucceſs, It 
is indeed difficult; nay ſcarcely poſſible, t to determine preciſely, 


- difficulty atiſes from hence, that, there are few writings of 
' EzL1vs/ extant, and of thoſe that bear his name, ſome un- 


— Feuracy 


{ 
( 
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accuracy and perfection, was publiſhed under the 
title of the Catechiſm of Racow, and is ſtill conſi- 
dered as the Confeſſion of Faith of the whole ſect. 
An unexpected circumſtance crowned all- the for- 
tunate events that had happened to this ſect, and 
ſeemed to leave them nothing further to deſire ; 
and this was the zealous protection of Jacopvus 
A SIENNO, to whom Kacow belonged. This new 


patron, ſeparating himſelf from the Reformed 
church, in the year 1600, embraced the doctrine and 


. 


CENT, 


VI. 
SECT. III. 
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—— 


communion of the Socinians, and about two years 


after, erected in his own city, which he declared 


their metropolis, a public ſchool, deſigned as a 


ſieminary for their church, to form Its miniſters 
and paſtors [e. 

XIII. From Poland, the doctrine of Sochus 
made its way into Tranhlvania, in the year 1563, 
and that, principally, by the credit and influence 
of GrOoROR BLAaxDRATA, a celebrated phyſician, 
whom S1G1$MUND, at that time ſovereign of the 
country, had invited to his court, in order to the 


reſtoration of his health. BLANDRATA was a man 


a 


| The propa. 


gation of 
Socinianiſm 
in Tranſyl- 
mania and 


Hungary. 


of uncommon addreſs, had a deep knowledge of 
men and things, and was particularly acquainted 


with the manners, tranſactions, and intrigues of 


- courts. He had brought with him a Socinian 


miniſter, whoſe name was Francis Davip, who 
| ſeconded his efforts with ſuch zeal, that, by their 


united ſolicitations and labours, chey engaged the 


prince, and the greateſt part of the nobility, in 
their cauſe, infected almoſt the whole province 


with their errors, and obtained, for the miniſters 


and members of their communion, the privilege 


ol profeſling and propagating their doctrines in a 


public manner. The Batori, indeed, who were 
afterwards choſen dukes of T; Tranſylvania, were, by 


el See WI SSOWATIL, Narratio de Separatione e a 


Reformatis, P. 214. —LuBtENLECLUS, Hifter. SR ron, 
Polen, lib. iii. c. xii, p. 240. 
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no means, prejudiced | in favour of the Socinians ; 
but that ſect was grown ſo powerful by. its num- 
bers, and its influence, that they could not, in 


prudence, attempt to ſuppreſs it | fJ. Such alſo 
was the caſe with the ſucceſſors of ile Batori; they 


deſired ardently to extirpate this ſociety, but ne- 


ver could bring this deſire into execution; ſo 


that to this day the Socinians profeſs their religion 
publicly in this province, and, indeed, in it 
alone; and, relying on the protection of the laws, 


and the faith of certain treaties that have been 
made with them, have their churches and ſemi- 


naries of learning, and hold their eccleſiaſtical 
and religious aſſemblies, though expoſed to per- 
petual dangers and ſnares from the vigilance of 
their adverſaries [ 2g]. About the ſame time the 


Socinians endeavoured to form ſettlements in 


Hungary [b] and Auſtria [i]; but theſe attempts 


| To Holland | 
 andEygland, 


were defeated by the united and zealous oppoſi- 
tion both of the Roman-catholic and Reformed | 
churches, _ 

XIV. No ſooner Hud whe Socinians obtained. a 
ſolid and happy ſettlement at Racow, but the die- 
tates of zeal and ambition ſuggeſted to them 


views of a ſtill more extenſive nature. Encouraged 


by the protection of men in power, and the ſuf- 
frages of men of learning and genius, they began 


to lay ſeveral plans for the enlargement of their 


: community, and meditated nothing leſs than the 


[J] See Sanpn Biblieth. 4nti-Trinit. p- 28. & 85. —Pavr 
DeBrEzent Hiftoria Eccleſæ Reformatæ in Hungaria, p. 147. 
—MakrT. SchugtzzriI De Statu Eccle/. Lutherane in T ranſyl- 


wania, p. 55,—Lamr, H.,. du Socinianijme, part I. ch. xiii. 


p. 46.— Sari, Hiftor, Aug. Confeſſionis, vol. ii. lib. vi. 


cap. vii. p. 847. 


{g] Gus rav. Gzors. Zerrxzzl 2 Crypte-Secin rnd 
Altorfini, Cap. ii. p. 357. 359. 

[+] DeBrEzEns Hiftor, Ecelef. Reform. in Hungaria, p. 169. 

[7] Henk. SroxDANI Continuat. Annal. Baranii, ad A. 1568, 


Ns xxiv. P- 704. 


propagation. 
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propagation of their doctrine through all the ſtates c E N r. 
of Europe. The firſt ſtep they took towards the 8 2, ill. 
execution of this purpoſe, was the publication of Pa = r 4; 
a conſiderable number of books, of which ſome 
were deſigned to illuſtrate and defend their theo- 
logical ſyſtem, and others to explain, or rather to 
pervert, the ſacred writings into a conformity 
with their peculiar tenets. Thefe books, which 
were compoſed by the moſt ſubtile and artful doc- 1 
tors of the ſect, were printed at Racow, and di- — 
perſed with the utmoſt induſtry and zeal through = 
different countries {#]. They alſo ſent miſſiona- l 
ries to ſeveral places, towards the concluſion of | 
this century, as appears evident from authentic th 
records, in order to make proſelytes, and to ered — 
new congregations. Theſe miſſionaries ſeemed 
every way 1 ed to gain credit to the cauſe in 
which they had embarked, as ſome of them were 
diftingvithe by the luſtre of their — itt 
others by the extent of their learning, and —_ ; 
power of their eloquence; and yet, notwithſtand- 
ing theſe uncommon advantages, they failed, al 
moſt every where, in their attempts. A ſmall 
congregation was founded at Dantzic, which ſub- 
ſiſted, for ſome time, in a clandeſtine manner, 
and then gradually dwindled to nothing [IJ]. The 
firſt attempts to promote the cauſe of Socinianiſm 
in Holland, were made by a perſon whoſe name 
was Ex asMvs Je OHANNIS Ln]. After him CHRIST 


[4] A conſiderable number of theſe hooks were 'reppbliſhel 5 
together, in the year 1656, in one great collection, conſiſting 
of fix volumes in folio, under the title of Bibliotheca Fratrum 
| Polonorum. There are, indeed, in this collection many pieces 
wanting, which were compoled by the moſt eminent leaders of 
the ſect; but what is there publiſhed is, nevertheleſs, ſuffi- 
cient to give the attentive reader a clear idea of the doctrine of 
the Socinians, and of the nature of their inſtitution as a reli- : 
gious community. 
{/] Gus rav. Geors. FATLITTTY Hp. Crygeo gau, 
Altorfini, p. 199. 
[a] SANDIUS, Billiotbeca Anti-Trinit, p- 87. 
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CEN r. oPHER OsToroD, and ANDREW VolDiovius, who 
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were the main pillars of che ſect, uſed their ut- 


Pa 1, moſt endeavours to gain diſciples and followers in 
that country; nor were their labours wholly un- 


ſucceſsful, though the zeal of the clergy, and the 
vigilance of the magiſtrates, prevented their form- 
ing any regular aſſemblies, and thus effectually 
checked their progreſs [u], and hindered their 


party from acquiring any conſiderable degree of 


ſtrength and ſtability [o]. Socinianiſm did not 
meet with a better reception in Britain than in 
Holland. It was introduced into Germany by AbpAu 
NevsxR, and other emiſſaries, who infected the 
Palatinate with its errors, having entered into a 
league with the Tranſylvanians, at the critical pe- 
riod when the affairs of the Unitarians, in Poland, 
carried a dubious and unpromiſing aſpect. But 
this pernicious league was ſoon detected, and the 


certed; upon which Nevszr went into 2 key. 


The main 
principle of 
| Socinianiſm 


ſchemes of its authors entirely blaſted. and diſcon- 


and enliſted among the Janizaries [p]. 


XV. Although the Socinians pro eſs to baliens 
that all our knowledge of divine things is derived 
ſolely from the Holy Scriptures ; yet they main 


tiain in reality, that the ſenſe of ſcripture is to be 


e and explained by the dictates of right | 


(s Branvr, in his Hiftory of the 3 of the 
Netherlands, tells us, that OsroroD and Voipiovivs were 

| baniſhed; and that their books were condemned to be burnt 
publicly by the hands of the common hangman. Accordingly 


the pile was raiſed, the executioner approzched, and the mul- 


titude was aſſembled, but the books did not appear. The ma- 
giſtrates, who were curious to peruſe their contents, had 


quietly divided them among themſelves and their friends. 
0] ZELTNERUS, Hiſt, Crypto-Socini/mi, & c. p. 31. & 178. 


J Bux cn. Gorr. STruvn HI,. Eccle. Palat. cap. viii. 


at p. 214.—ALTIx G. Hiſt, Ecclef. Palat, in Mit611 Monum. 


Palat, p. 266—337,—-La CRroze,' Diſſertations Hiſtoriques, 


tom. i. p. 101. 127. compared with BEAN. Rau Hus, his 


Pireſtyterclogia Auftriaca, p. 113. where there is an account of 


Joan MATTHAU 8, who. was concerned 1 in theſe troubles. 
reaſon, 


char. IV. 7 be Hrsrory of - the Soctyrans:; 


$17 


reaſon, to which, of: conſequence, they attribute © E N r. 


v 
a great influence in determining the nature, and 3, r. Iu, 


unfolding the various doctrines of religion. When Pan 7 I; 


their writings are peruſed with attention, they will © 
be found to attribute more to reaſon, in this 


matter, than moſt other Chriſtian ſocieties. For 


they frequently inſinuate artfully, nay, ſometimes 
declare - plainly, , that the ſacred penmen were 


guilty of ſeveral miſtakes, from a defect of me- 


mory, as well as a want of capacity: that they | 


_ expreſſed their ſentiments without either perſpi- 
cuity or preciſion, and rendered the ae 
things obſcure by their pompous and diffuſe Aſiatic 


ſtyle; ; and that it was therefore abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary. to employ the lamp of human reaſon; to caſt 


a light upon their doctrine, and to explain 1 it in a 


manner conformable to truth. It is eaſy to ſee 


what they had in view by maintaining propoſitions 


of this kind. They aimed at nothing leſs than the 


eſtabliſhment of the following general rule, viz, 


that the hiſtory of the Jews and of Jzsvs CHRISTC 


was indeed to be derived from the books of the 
Old and New Teſtament, and that it was not lawful 


to entertain the leaſt doubt concerning the truth 
of this hiſtory, and the authenticity of theſe books 
in. general; but that the particular doctrine 


which they contain, were, nevertheleſs, to be 
underſtood, and explained in ſuch a manner as to 


render them conformable to the dictates of reaſon. 
According to this repreſentation of things, it is 
not the Holy Scripture, which declares clearly 


and expreſsly what we are to believe concerning 


the nature, counſels, and perfections of the Deity; 


but it is human reaſon, which ſhews us the ſyſ- 


tem of religion that we ought to ſeek i in, and de. 
duce from, the divine oracles. 

XVI. This fundamental principle of Socini- 
aniſm will appear more dangerous and pernicious, 

when we conſider the ſenſe in which the word 
LI * N 


The gange | 


rous conſe- 
quences of 


this prigci» | 


ple. 
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Reaſon was underſtood by this ſect. The pompous 


15 oy title of Right Reaſon' was given, by the Socinians, 
Paz TIL. to that meaſure of intelligence and diſcernment, 


— —— — —— — — 


Socini anit fm, 


or, in other words, to that faculty of compre- 
hending and judging, which we derive from na- 
ture. According to this definition, the funda- 
mental rule of the Socinians neceſſarily ſuppoſes, 
that no doctrine ought to be acknowledged as true 
in its nature, or divine in its origin, all whoſe 
5 are not level to the comprehenſion of the 
uman underſtanding ; and that, whatever the 
Holy Scriptures teach concerning the perfections 
of God, his counſels and decrees, and the way of 
ſalvation, muſt be modified, curtailed,” and filed 
down, in fuch a manner, by the transforming 
power of art and argument, as to anſwer the ex- 
tent of our limited faculties. Thoſe: who adopt 
this ſingular rule muſt, at the ſame time, grant 
that the number of religions muſt be nearly equal 
to that of individuals. For as there'is a great va- 
tiety in the talents and capacities of different per- 
ſons, ſo what will appear difficult and abſtruſe to 
one, vill ſeem evident and clear to another; and 
thus the more diſcerning and penetrating will 
adopt as divine truth, what the flow and ſuperfi- 
cial will look upon as unintelligible] jargon. This 
conſequence does not at all alarm the Socinians, 
who ſuffer their members to explain, in very dif- 
ferent ways, many doctrines of the hichelt 3 * 
Portance, and permit every one to follow his 
ticular fancy in compoſing his theological Gl. 
tem, provided they acknowledge, in general, the 
_ truth and authenticity of the hiſtory of CHRIST, 
and adkere to the precepts the Goſpel lays down 
for the regulation of our lives and actions. 
XVII. In conſequence of this leading maxim, 
the Socinians either reject without exception, or 
change and accommodate to their limited capa- 
_ cies, all thoſe doctrines relating c the nature of 


God 
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God and of Jaana CanrisrT, the plan of redemp- 0 11 1 
tion, and the eternal rewards and puniſhments . 
unfolded i in the Goſpel, which they either cannot Pu I. 
comprehend, or conſider as attended with confi. -- 
deral le difficulties. The ſum of their theology 
is as follows: © God, who is infinitely more 
ke perfect than man, though of a ſimilar na- 
te ture in ſome reſpects, exerted an act of that 
*« power by which he governs all things; in con- 
c ſequence of which an extraordinary perſon was 
t born of the Virgin Mary, That perſon was 
ce Jesus CnsiIsT, whom God firſt tranſlated to 
C heaven by that portion of his divine power, 
ce which is called the Holy Ghoſt ; and having in- 
e ſtructed him fully . in the knowledge of his 
ce will, counſels, and deſigns, ſent him again in- 
ce to this ſublunary world, to promulgate to man- 
cc kind a new rule of life, more excellent than that 
ce under which they had formerly lived, to propa- 
ce gate divine truth by his MONT and to con- 
e firm it by his death. 
FThoſe who obey the voice of this 8 
ce Teacher (and this obedience is in the power 
e of eyery one whoſe will and inclination leads 
te that way), ſhall one day be clothed with new 
bodies, and inhabit eternally thoſe bleſſed re- 
& gions, where God himſelf 8 reſides, 
cc Such, on the contrary, as are diſobedient and 
46 rebellious, ſhall undergo moſt terrible and ex- 
r quilite torments, which ſhall be ſucceeded 8 
I annihilation, or the total extinction of har ” 
Fc being.” : 
The whole ſyſtem of Socinianiſm, when {tripped 
of the embelliſhments and commentaries with 
which | it has been loaded and diſguiſed by its doc- 
tors, is really reducible to the "few propoſitions 
now mentioned. 
XVIII. The nature and genius of the Socinian The moral 


| dottrine of 
theology has an immediate influence upon the dhe goat 


the Socini- 
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doctors to confine their rules of morality and vir- 


Paz TL. tue to the external actions and duties of life. On 
. the one hand; they deny the influence of a divine 


ſpirit and power upon the minds of men; and, on 


the other, they acknowledge, that no mortal has 


ſuch an empire over himſelf as to be able to ſup- 


preſs or extinguiſh his ſinful propenſities and cor- 
rupt defires. | Hence they have no concluſion left, 


but one, and that is, to declare all ſuch true and 
worthy Chriſtians, whoſe words and external ac- 


tions are conformable to the precepts of the Di- 


vine law. It is, at the ſame time, remarkable, 
that another branch of their doctrine leads di- 
realy to the utmoſt ſeverity in what relates to life 
and manners, ſince they maintain, that. the great 
end of Caz1sT's miſſion upon earth was to exhi- 


hit to mortals a new law, diſtinguiſhed from all 
others by its unblemiſhed ſanctity and perfection. 


Hence it is, that a great number of the Socinians 


have fallen into the fanatical rigour of the ancient 
Anabaptiſts, andjudged it abſolutely unlawful to re- 
pel injuries, to take oaths, to inflict capital pu- 
niſhments on malefactors, to oppoſe the deſpotic 


proceedings of tyrannical magiſtrates, to acquire 


wealth by honeſt induſtry, and other things of that 


nature, But, in this, there is ſomething ex- 


tremely ſingular, and they are here, indeed, in- 


conſiſtent with themſelves. For while, in mat- 
ters of doctrine, they take the greateſt liberty 
with the expreſſions of Scripture; and pervert. 
them in a violent manner, to the defence of their 
peculiar tenets, they proceed quite otherwiſe, 


when they come to preſcribe rules of conduct 
from qe precepts of the Goſpel ; for then the) 
underſtand theſe precepts literally, and apply them 


without the leaſt. diſtinction of times, perſons, 


and eee, 


XIX. It 
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curate ſummary of the doctrine of that ſect, is, 


* 
XIX. It muſt carefully be obſerved, that the c EN T. 
Catechiſm of Racow, ich: moſt people look upon g,2 


III. 
as the great ſtandard of Socinianiſm, and as an ac- Parr if. 


in The 2 


reality, no more than a collection of the popular chiſm of 
tenets of the Socinians, and by no means a juſt N. 


repreſentation of the ſecret opinions and ſentiments 


of their doctors [g]. The writings, therefore, of 
theſe learned men muſt be peruſed with attention, 
in order to our knowing the hidden reaſons and 


true principles from whence the doctrines of the 
Catechiſm are derived. It is obſervable, beſides, 


that, in this Catechiſm, many Socinian tenets and 


inſtitutions, which might have contributed to ren- 
der the {ect ſtill more ce and to 815 its 


. . - * 


5 ſelves, than to ininoſe v upon Ge an to mi- 
tigate the indignation which the tenets of this 
community had excited in the minds of many Ir]. 


Hence it never obtained, among the Socinians, 
the authority of a public confeſſion or rule of 
faith; and hence the doctors of that ſect were au- 


tharifed to correct and contradict it, or to ſub- 


ſtitute another form of doctrine in its place. It 


is alſo obſervable, that the moſt eminent writers 


and patrons of the Socinians, give no clear or 


confiſtent account of the ſentiments of that ſect in 


7 7 We have an account of the authors of this famous Cate- 
chiſm, and of the various ſucceſs it met with, in the Commen- 


tatio de Catecbeſi Racovienfi, publiſhed by o. AN p. Schu- 


'DIVs, in the year 1707, See alſo KoECEIERI Biblioth. Tbeolog. 


| Hmbolicee —A new edition of the Catechiſm itſelf, with a ſolid 


reſutation of the doctrine i it contains, was publiſhed i in 8vo at 


Francfort and Leip/ick, in the year 1739, by the learned 


GEORCE LEWIS OEDER. 

[7] Thie appears evident enough from their preſenting a 
Latin tranſlation of this Catechiſm to James l., king of Great 
. Britain, and a German one to the academy of Mitiemberg. 


relation 


— — . ̃ ü . = 
* 


0 E. x. T. relation to eccleſiaſtical diſcipline and government, 
dy, and the form of public worſhip. All that we 
Paz” . Know is, that they follow in theſe matters, gene- 
— rally ſpcaking, the cuſtoms, received in the pro- 

n oi 2 a RL > Ig4s 
The flats of XX. The firſt founders and patrons of this ſect 
earni'n 2 


wong ine Were eminently diſtinguiſhed, by their learning. 
Socinians. and genius. Their ſucceſſors, however, did not 
follow their ſteps in this reſpect, nor keep up the 
reputation. they had univerſally obtained. The 
Unitarians in Poland ſeem to have had little am- 
bition of ſcience. They gave no encouragement 

to learning or talents; and appeared little ſolici- 

tous of having in their community ſubtile doctors 

and learned diſputants, But, when they per- 

ceived, on the one hand, that the ſucceſs of their 
community required as able defenders, as they 

Hey ps and ingenious adverſaries; and were 

ſo lucky, on the other, as to obtain the privilege 

of erecting ſeminaries of N at Racow and 

Lublin, they then changed their ſentiments with | 

reſpect to this matter, and became ſenſible. of the 


* 
— 


& 


neceſſity. under which they lay, to encourage in 
their community. a zeal for the ſciences, This 
zeal increaſed greatly from the time that FausTus 
Socixus undertook the reſtoration of their declin» 
ing credit, and put himſelf at the head of their 
tottering ſect. At that time many perſons, diftin- 
guiſhed by their birth, education, and talents, 


I-] This is manifeſt from a work compoſed. by PER 
Morscoyivs, or Mokscowskx, under the following title: 
Politia Ecclefia/iica, quam vulgo Agenda voc aut, frue forma Regi- 

minis exterioras Eccleſarum Chriſitanarum in Polonia, que? unum 
Deum Patrem, per ſilium jus Uni genitum in Spiritu Saucto, confi- 
zentur. This work, which is divided into three books, was 
compoſed in the year 1642, and publiſhed in 4to at Nuremberg, 

but a few years ago, by the learned Groxcg LEWIS OrptsR. 
It is mentioned by SaNnDius, in, his Biblicth, Anti-Trint, 
Pp; 192. who ſays that it was drawn up fer the Ale e the Belgie 
Cue, 12 „ | 


embraced, 
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embr med its doctrine, and contributed to pro- EN r. 
mote the love of ſcience among its members. Ser. ,,, 


Then the youth were taught the rules of eloquence P ABT * 


and rhetoric, and inſtructed in the important 
branches of Oriental, Greek, and Latin literature. 
Nay, even the ſecret paths of philoſophy were 


opened, though their treafures were diſcloſed only 


to a few, who were ſelected, for that purpoſe, 


from the multitude. The Racovian doctors, in 


compliance with the ſpirit and taſte of the age, 


choſe Axis TrOTLE as their guide in philoſophy, as 


appears evidently. from the Ethics of CRELLIus, 
and other literary records of theſe times, 
XXI. Notwithftanding this progreſs of philo-- 


ſophy among the Socinians, their doctors ſecmed 


to reject its ſuccours in theology with obſtinacy 


and diſdain. They declare, in numberleſs places 


of their writings, that both in the interpretation 


of ſeriprure, and in explaining and demonſtrating 


the truths of religion in general, clearneſs and 
ſimplicity are alone to be conſulted, and no regard 


paid to the ſubtilties of philoſophy and logic. 


And, indeed, had their doctors and interpreters 


followed in practice, this rule that they have laid 
down with ſo much oſtentation in theory, they 


would have ſaved their adverſaries, and perhaps 


themſelves, much trouble. But this is by no 


means the caſe. For, in the greateſt part of their 


theological productions, their pretended ſimpli- 


city is frequently accompanied with much fa wel 
lity, and with the moſt refined intricacies of ſci- 
entific art. And, what is ſtil] more inexcuſable, 
they reaſon with the greateſt dexterity and acute- 
neſs concerning thoſe ſubjects, which (as they 
ſurpaſs the reach of the human underſtanding) are 
generally received, among other Chriſtians, as 


falls confirmed by the mott reſpectable eſtimony, 


and conſequently as matters of pure faitb, while 
they diſcover little ſagacity, or ſtrength of judg- 


8 ment, 
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ſphere of reaſon, and are properly amenable to its 
tribunal. They are acute where they ought to 
be ſilent, and they reaſon awkwardly where ſaga- 


city and argument are required. Theſe are cer- 


The divi- - 


ſions of the 
Socinians 
and their 
 Controver- 
ſies. 


tainly great inconſiſtencies; yet they proceed from 


one and the ſame principle, even the maxim uni- 
verſally received in this community, that all things 


that ſurpaſs the limits of human comprebenſion are to 


be entirely baniſhed from the Chriſtian religion. + 
Utitaridns had no ſooner ſeparated themſelves 


became a prey to inteſtine. diviſions, and were 


nity of CnrisT' s nature and character, the unlaw- 


folneſs of Infant-Baptiſm, the perſonality of the 
Holy Ghoſt, to which were added ſeveral alterations, 
concerning the duties of life, and the rules of 


XXII. It has been already obſerved, that the 


from the Reformed churches in Poland, than they 


ſplit into ſeveral factions. The points of doctrine 
that gave riſe to theſe diviſions, related to the dig- 


conduct that were obligatory on Chriſtians, 


The ſes, produced by theſe diviſions, were not 
all equally obſtinate. Some of them entertained 
| pacific diſpoſitions, and ſeemed inclined towards 


a reconciliation. But two, particularly, main- 


| | Budnzans, 8. 


tained tenaciouſly their ſentiments, and perſiſted 
in their ſeparation; theſe were the Budnæans and 
the Farnovians. The former were ſo called from 


their leader Simon Bupnzavus, a man of conſider- 


plainly the concluſions to which the peculiar prin- 


ciples of L«L1ivs Socixus naturally led, denied 
flatly all kinds of religious worſhip to Jesvs 


CarisT. Nor did Bupxaus ſtop here; in order 
to give a more ſpecious colour to this capital er- 


' ror, and to maintain it upon conſiſtent grounds, 


he aſſerted chat CHRIST was not begotten by an 


able acuteneſs and ſagacity, who, more dexte- | 
rous than the reſt of his brethren in deducing gone 
ſequences from their principles, and perceiving 


7 | extraordinary x 
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extraordinary act of Divine power, but that he 


was born like other men, in a natural way. This 


hypotheſis, however conformable to the funda- 


mental principles of Socinianiſm, appeared into- 


lerable and impious to the greateſt part of that 
community. Hence BupN Us, who had gained 
over to his doctrine a great number of proſelytes 
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in Lithuania and Ruſſian Poland, was depoſed from 


his miniſterial functions, in the year 1584, and 


publicly excommunicated with all his diſciples. 
It is ſaid, however, that he afterwards abandoned 


his peculiar and offenſive ſentiments, and was 


again re- admitted to the communion of that 


CCC RR TE 5 

XXIII. This heretical doctrine, which had 
created ſo much trouble to BupN us, was ſoon 
after adopted by Francis Davipzs, a Hunga- 
rian, who was the ſuperintendant of the Soci- 
nian churches in Tranſylvania, and who oppoſed, 
with the greateſt ardour and obſtinacy, the cuſtom 
of offering up prayers and divine worſhip to Ixsus 
_ CurisT. Several methods were uſed to reclaim 
him from this offenſive error. BLANDRATA em- 
ployed all the power of his eloquence for this pur- 


The ſenti- 
ments of 
Budnzus 
embraced 


by Davides 


and Franck · 
en. 


poſe, and, to render his remonſtrances ſtill more 


effectual, ſent for Faus r us Socixus, who went 
accordingly into Tranſylvania, in the year 1573, 
and ſeconded his arguments and exhortations with 


the utmoſt zeal and perſeverance. But Davipes 


remained unmoved, and was, in conſequence of 
this obſtinate adherence to his error, thrown into 


= le] See SaNDII Biblioth. Anti-Trinit, p. 54. 6 6.—Epiſtola de 


Vita Wiſſowatis, p. 226,—RiNncEevuTauye's German Di/ſerta» 


tion on the Poliſh Bibles, p. 144. 152.—SAMUEL CRELLIUS, 


the moſt learned Socinian of our times, looks upon Ap A u 
 Nevser*, who was baniſhed on account of his erroneous ſen- 
timents, to have been the author of this doctrine, which is ſo 


derogatory from the dignity of jesus CnRxisr. SeeCRELLIL 


Theſaur, Epiſtol. Croxian. tom. i. p. 111, 


* See \ xiv. of this chapter. 
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c ENT. priſon by Cue lsropnER Barhokv, prince of 


1 1 


u. Tranhlvania; where he died, in the year 1579, in 


Pazr H. an advanced age [u]. This his unhappy fate did 


not, however, extinguiſh the controverſy-to which 
his doctrine had given riſe, For he left behind 


him diſciples and friends, who ſtrenuoufly main- 
rained his ſentiments, ſtood firm againſt the oppo- 
| fition that was made to them, and created much 


uneaſineſs to Socrnus and his followers in Litbua- 


via and Poland. The moſt eminent of theſe were 


OT Pal Kol ocus, of the ifle of Chio, who was 


urnt at Rome, in the year 1585; CarrsTIAN 
FRANCKEN, who had difpurted in perfon with So- 
cINUS; and JoHN SUMMER [w], who was maſter 
of the academy of Clauſenburg [*]. This little ſect 


is branded by the Socinian writers, with the ig: 


nominious appellation of Semi- Fudaizers xl. 
che XXIX The 


15 Sante Biblieth, Anti-Trinie. p- 55, 56. riet. 


A Oper. tom. i. p. 353. 395. tom. ii. p. 713. 71. where 


there is au account of his conference and e with Fa ACIS 


| Davipes —STAN. LunigexIEC1: Alfter. Reform, Polonice, 


Ib.] iii. c. xi. p. 228. 
[a] See Sa Dios, loc. cit. p. 57, 58. The diſpute be- 


. tween [Sccinus and Francxen is related at large 1} in {0p 


nay of;che former, tom. ii. p. 767. 
lx] Claujenburg, otherwiſe Calofwar, is, a town in 
Tranſylvania, extremely populous and well fortified. The 
Socinianshaveihere a public ſchool and a printing-houſe ; and 


. their community in this place is very numerous. Till the 
year 1603, they were in poſſeſſion of the cathedral, Which was 
then taken from them and given to the Jeluits, whoſe college 


and church they had pulled down. 
[3] Fus rus Socixus wrote a particular Treatiſe apainſt 


the demi. Judaixers, which is publiſhed in the ſecond volume of 


his Works, p. 804. It is, however, worthy of obſervation, 


8 that the motive which engaged SOCINUS and his friends:to em- 


ploy ſo much (pains and labour in the ſuppreſſion of this 


faction, was not a perſuaſion of the perniciaqus tendency. of its 
doctrines or . peculiar notions, On the contrary, Soctnus 


himſelf expreſsly acknowledges, that this controverſy turns 


upon matters of very little importance, by declaring it, as his 
opinion, that praying or offering up San worſhip to CHRIST, 
| — 
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cinians with much more indulgence. They were 446 0 oth, 
neither excluded from the communion of the ſect, P Ai. 
nor obliged to renounce their peculiar tenets; Tur 
they were only exhorted to conceal them prudent- novian ſeat. 
ly, and not to publiſh or propagate them in their 
diſcourſes from the pulpit [Zz J. This particular 
branch of the Socinian community was ſo called 


XXIV. The Farnovians were treated by the So- C EN T. 


is not neceſſary to ſalvation. Thus, in his aufwer to Mujeet, 
Opp. tom. ii. p. 538.) he expreſſes himſelf in the following 
manner: The Chriftian, whoſe faith i ſo' great, as to encourage 
him to make his addreſſes habitually and directly to the Suprimnem 
Being, and who flandeth' not in need of the comfort that flows 
from the invocation of CHr 1ST, his brother, abb was tempted . 
in all things like as he is, hat a Chriftian is not biiged to call 
upon the name of Feſus, by prayer or ſupplication x. According 
therefore to the opinion of Socinus, thoſe who lay aſide all re- 
gard to CHRIST as an Interceſſor, and addreſs; themſelves 4 
realy to God alone, have a greater meaſure of faith than others. 
But, if this be ſo, why did he oppoſe with ſuch vehemence and 
-animolity the ſentiment of Davipes, who, in effed, did no 
more than exhort all Chriftians to addreſs themſelves direchy 
and immediately to the Father? Here there appearsto be a ſtrik- 
ing inconſiſtency. We find alſo Lu BIENIECIUs, in his Hiftor, 
Reformat. Polonicæ, lib. iii. cap. xi. p. 228. ſpeaking lightly 
enough of this controverſy, and repreſenting it as a matter of 
very little moment; whence he ſays, that in Tran/ylvania 
there was much ado about nothing F, From all this, then, it 
appears manifeſt, that Socinus and his followers were more 
"artful than ingenuous in their proceedings with reſpe& to Da- 
vipes, They perſecuted him and his followers, leſt by tole- 
rating his doctrine, they ſhould increaſe the odium under which 
they already lay, and draw upon themſelves anew, the reſent- 
-ment of other Chriſtian churches, while, in their private 
judgment, they looked upon this very doctrine, and its pro- 
feſſors, as worthy of toleration and indulgence, 
I] Epiſtola de Vila Wifſowatii, p. 226.—ErasMus Jonane 
N1s (as we are informed by Saxpius, B:blrorhb, Anti-Trinit, 
p. 87.) was admitted Profeſſor of Divinity in the Socinian aca- 
demy at Claxſenburg, on condition, that in his public diſ- 
courſes he ſhould. never ſay any thing of CHAIs T's having 
exiſted before the Virgin — -.- -:» 

2 Ouod ſi quis tanta eſi ſide præditut, ut ad Deum i rbetuo refla acces 
dere ba. MT" e — ex ck Fs atris b E ben invο- 
catione proficiſcitur, indig eat, hic non opus habet, ut Cbriſtum in vccet. 

t Flutus in ſimple excurates ofes eee 


Ty from 
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CEN T, from eee Farnovivs, or. 133 


5 in. who was engaged by Gow Es ius to prefer the Arian 


Paz . ſyſtem to that of the Socinians, and 1 
—— aſſerted, that Calis r had been engendered, o 
1 roduced, out of nothing, by the Supreme Beige 
beſbre the creation of this terreſtrial globe. Tris 
not fo eaſy to ſay, what his ſentiments were con- 
cerning the Holy Ghoſt ; all we know of that mat- 
ter is, that he warned his diſciples againſt paying 
the tribute of religious worſhip to that divine Spi. 
rit [a]. FaRNOVTUs ſeparated from the 5 6 
 Unitarians, in the year 1568, and was followed, 
nin this ſchiſm, by ſeveral perſons eminent on ac- 
Count of the extent of their learning, and the in- 
fluence of their rank, ſuch as MaRTIN Czecuovi- 
_ CIUS, Nzmoovivs, STANISLAUS WISNOwWIus, 
Joun Farcon, Grorce ScyoMan, and others. 
They did not, however, form themſelves 1 into a 
ſtable or permanent ſect. The lenity and indul- 
gence of the Socinians, together with the dexte- 


rity of their diſputants, brought many of them 


back into the boſom of the community they had 
deſerted, and conſiderable numbers were diſperſed 


D ee ned by the prudence and addreſs of Faus- 
us Soci nus. So that, at length, the whole 

faction, being deprived of its chief, who died in 

the year 1615, was ſeattered abroad, and reduced 

to nothing [2]. 

| e | 

Ja Sanbius, Bulli. p. 52. & + . 
[5] We omit here an enumeration of the more famous Soci- 

nian writers who flouriſhed in this century, becauſe the greateſt 


part of them have already been mentioned in the courſe of this 
| Hiſtory. The reſt may be * dolles from Seubius. | 
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